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‘Were Going {0 paint my room next: 


Painting is fun today. Even the youngsters can help. Thanks to the new 
rubber-base paints which go On So smoothly and eve ‘nly you can redecorate 
a room in a fraction of the time it used to take. 

These new rubber-base or latex paints, which can be used directly over old 
paint, wallpaper, and even bare plaste r, owe much of their superior covering 
power and lasting beauty to titanium dioxide, one of the important pigments 
produced by American C yanamid’s Caleo Chemical Division. Because of 
its brilliant whiteness and high opacity, titanium dioxide makes white 
paints whiter and brightens up pastel colors while adding to their hiding 
power. Titanium dioxide is also widely used to make whiter enamels for 
refrigerators and kitchen equipment... whiter paper, inks, and plastics... 
whiier rubber, leather, and other products. 

The development of rubber-base paints is just one of the technical advances 
made by the paint industry to help make your home more beautiful. 
Cyanamid, through new and better materials, is helping the paint industry 
to do a better job for you. 
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America’s muscle is getting old 





a make a nation strong— For years, obsolete tax laws have made 
machines that produce weapons for it impossible for most companies to set 
protection and the things people need _ aside enough out of earnings, to keep 
for living. America’s machines are getting their machines modern. Flabby muscles 
old; 43% of all machine tools are at least can turn a champ into a has-been. 
10 years old. Don’t let it happen here. 
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“The Trust You 


As you used your telephone today, you probably 


had your mind on other things than the policy 
of the telephone company. But the principles that 
guide a business like ours directly affect your tele- 
phone service. So they are important to everyone 
who uses a telephone, as well as to the 1,230,000 
people who share ownership of the Bell Tele- 
phone System. 


We think you will be interested in a message 
that was sent recently to the share owners of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company by 
its Board of Directors. 


JOHN J. McCLOY ARTHUR W. PAGE 


Chairman of the Board, Chase Business Consultant, 
National Bank, New York. New York. 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


Chairman of the Board, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, New York. St. Louis. 


A message from the Board of Directors of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 





“Each of us considers that he is a trustee for the 
savings of every individual who has put money in 
the business. It is our responsibility that the Company 
shall prosper. . 

“We are sure that to perform this duty, we must 
serve the public as well as possible. The Company is 
a servant of the public. The services it performs are 
necessary to the people of the United States. They 
are necessary to the building of our nation and to ow 
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HAL S. DUMAS 


Executive Vice President of the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, New York. 


national security. Clearly, we occupy a position of 
great public trust. 


“We think it all-important therefore that we furnish 
the best telephone service it is in our power to pro- 
vide—a service high in value and steadily improving — 
at a cost to the user that will always be as low as 
possible and at the same time keep the business in 
good financial health. 


“The success of the business depends on the people 
in it. To serve well and prosper the Company must 
attract and keep capable employees. They must be 
well paid and have opportunity to advance in accord- 
ace with ability. And we must continually develop 
first-rate leaders for the future. 


MYRON C. TAYLOR SAMUEL A. WELLDON 
Formerly Chairman of the Formerly Chairman of the 
Board, United States Steel Board, The First National 
Corporation, New York. Bank of the City of New York. 


W. CAMERON FORBES 


Partner, J. M. Forbes & 
Company, Boston. 


WILLIAM WHITE 


President, New York Central 
Railroad Company, New York. 


G. PEABODY GARDNER 


Trustee, Boston. 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


President, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago. 


“Finally, it seems to us that it is always our duty 
to act for the long run. Sound financing, good earn- 
ings, reasonable and regular dividends—these are all 
long-term projects. 

“So is our continual research to find better means 
for giving better telephone service. So is the build- 
ing of the human organization and character on 
which good service depends. So is the training of 
leaders. In all our undertakings, the long view is 
essential. 


“This is the way we understand the trust you have 
placed in us. It is a trust that deserves, and will 
continue to receive, the most painstaking care we 
can give it.” 
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The March of the News 





Whistle stop. This was a time, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower decided, to go out into 
the country and talk with people. 

The war in Korea was at its most deli- 
cate stage since the Chinese Communists 
first crossed the Yalu . . . At home the 
Eisenhower budget ... tax program 
. . . foreign policy . . . other founda- 
tions of the new Administration were in 
place .. . So Dwight D. Eisenhower 
set out by plane from Washington for 
five days of travel—to see the voters and 
let the voters see him. 


Purpose. The President was in fine 
fettle as he headed west for Minnesota 
. . . North, Dakota . . . South Dakota 
. . . He looked fit . . . And he was in 
a mood to talk . . . Members of the 
White House staff made no secret of the 
purpose of this tour . . . They spoke of 
it as the opening gun of an Eisenhower 
drive to increase the Republican majori- 
ties in Congress in next year’s election. 


Reaction. Across the country, the 
President and those with him had a 
chance to see and talk with people . . 
to learn how the new Administration was 
doing in the opinion of those who voted 
it into office. 

They found large and enthusiastic 
crowds wherever they went . . . Heavy 
waves of applause greeted the Presi- 
dent’s appearance and his speeches for 
the most part ... But there were a 
few exceptions— 

At Minot, N.D., Mr. Eisenhower 
spoke of the spiritual values of Govern- 
ment ... and, so far as applause is 
concerned, his listeners might as well 
have been sitting on their hands. . 
Obviously, they hadn’t turned out to hear 
this type of speech . . . Near the close 
of his off-the-cuff remarks the President 
mentioned a tax cut—sometime in the 
future—and drew his first applause. 

“That shows what people are inter- 
ested in,” remarked a reporter. . 








“The most applause he gets is when he 
mentions a tax cut—even one they are 
not going to get.” 


“We Like Ike.“ What the trip showed 
trained political observers was this— 

There are things that cause grumbling 
about Washington ... But “Ike” is 
still a popular hero . . . Many farmers 
drove a hundred miles just to see him 
. . . Some of them sound bitter about 
Mr. Eisenhower's Secretary of Agri- 
culture... but they haven't gotten 
around to blaming the President for their 
troubles. 

The Eisenhower grin apparently 
arouses the same enthusiasm now that it 
did in the heat of the campaign—nearly 
a year ago... His wave brought 
shouts . . . People crowded around to 
ask the President questions about every- 
thing under the sun—and listened close- 
ly to his impromptu replies . . . Out in 
the throngs, youngsters carried banners 
that proclaimed, “We still like Ike.” 

Republican politicians hope that the 
Eisenhower popularity is more than per- 
sonal—that it will spread around and help 
the rest of the ticket by the time the 
next election day arrives .. . They 
would like the voters in their districts to 
see a lot more of the President. 


Air scare. Presidential travel is always 
a headache for those charged with pro- 
tecting the man from the White House 
. . . In some ways, travel by air has 
added to their worries. 

’ As Mr. Eisenhower's plane flew west 
last week, word came that a tornado was 
forming in the vicinity . . . The pilot 
changed his altitude five times—once 
getting as high as 16,000 feet—to make 
sure his passenger was safe and com- 
fortable . . . The tornado never did 
touch ground... but weather ob- 
servers tracked it carefully until the 
White House plane was well beyond its 
reach. 
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B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 


To the special needs of the celebrated Jaguar, 


Borg-Warner now produces this precision automatic drive. 


Working hand in hand, Borg-Warner 
and Jaguar Cars, Ltd., of England, now 
offer the first automatic drive designed 
for use in a British sports sedan. 


To the famed Jaguar performance, 
so prized by motoring enthusiasts, the 
B-W Automatic Transmission adds 
new brilliance. It gives instant re- 
sponse to the throttle. There’s flashing 
acceleration ...a silken, uninterrupted 
flow of quiet power with never a hint 
of sluggishness. Yet, gas economy is 
improved. At stops, there’s no creeping. 


And for maximum safety on hills, this 
new transmission permits effective 
braking by the engine. 


Known to countless owners of Amer- 
ican-made cars, B-W Automatic Trans- 
mission is one of the many evidences 
of Borg-Warner’s resolve to “design it 
better—make it better’. Today, 19 out 
of the 20 makes of U. S. cars contain 
Borg-Warner parts such as transmis- 
sions, overdrives, power steering, 
clutches, universal joints, propeller 
shafts, radiators and timing chains. 


B-W Automatic Transmission eliminates 
over 90% of driving effort. And there’s 
smooth, fast acceleration without hesita- 
tion or engine-racing. By matching power 
perfectly to every driving condition, it as- 
sures maximum fuel economy at all times. 


ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN 
‘umes BORG-WARNER 
THE 185 PRODUCTS MADE BY 


r editorial 


as. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER 


ns reloting INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
, INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL ° LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL- 
SCHEBLER PRODUCTS °* MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO 
PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER 

GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 





Carrying 7 tons of coal, this giant shuttle car rolls 
through the mine. At the touch of a button, it will pour 
out its load into the cars of the underground railroad, 
or onto a conveyor belt—and the coal will be on its way 
to the surface. 


Such marvelous machines—and many others—have 
been developed by constant research and put to work 
by the huge capital investments of the bituminous coal 
industry. As a result, America’s coal mines in recent years 
have shown an efficiency gain matched by few other 
American industries—surely a good sign that this na- 
tion’s bituminous coal production is in capable hands. 


And huge as are the tonnages of coal needed today 


for light, heat and power, America’s expanding econ- 


omy will require even more coal tomorrow—more coal 
for electric utilities—more coal to make steel, more coal 
for chemicals—more coal to power the manufacture of 
thousands of useful products! 


America can count on coal—the only fuel with vir- 
tually unlimited reserves. And, this country’s bitumi- 
nous coal companies, meeting all of today’s demands, 
are at the same time preparing to meet the even greater 
needs for coal the future is bound to bring. 


COAL POWERS AMERICA’S PROGRESS! 


* Coal’s ‘Great Wall’’—so vast is America’s production of 
bituminous coal, that last year’s output alone would make a 
wall 20 feet high and 10 feet thick entirely encircling the 
boundaries of the United States! 


Today, industry is turning more and more to coal * —mod- 
ern equipment boosts combustion efficiencies way up, cuts 
handling costs way down—gives coal users new, big savings 
along with coal’s inherent, unique advantages of low price, 
safe storage, and dependable supply. 


*Numerous actual case histories—from industries 
of all sizes and types—available on request. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. ¢. 


ds) RIGHT NOW—AND IN THE YEARS AHEAD 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


It's well to be aware that things aren't going right for U.S. just now. 

Asia is pretty much lost. Truce deal in Korea is just the first that will 
give gains to the Communists. Indochina comes next. Japan is going to find it 
hard to avoid much closer ties with a Communist Asia. 

Europe, too, is pulling back from U.S. leadership. European Army idea, 
U.S. backed, looks very dead. NATO, with Allied forces built around divisions 


of U.S. troops, is far from thriving. Europeans are cooling off on U.S. 





Churchill, for Britain, is playing for the middleman's role between U.S. 
and Russia. He's the "honest broker" looking for a deal. Britain, saved twice 
by U.S., still doesn't like U.S. leadership, thinks it knows: best. 

De Gasperi, U.S. friend in Italy, is barely hanging on. Nearly 40 per cent 
of Italians just voted for the Communist front. France is wobbly, on the verge 
of financial and political crack-up, inclined to play a game with Russians in an 
effort to "neutralize" Germany. French Communists are strong. 

Adenauer, U.S. friend in Germany, is caught in the cross fire. He's in 
serious political trouble. Germany holds the key to Europe's future. 





What you discover is that U.S. is being isolated. Europeans are saying 
"No, thank you" to the idea of U.S. leadership in world affairs. 

Neutrality, once having an appeal in U.S., now appeals to Europe. 

Isolation, once tried by U.S., seems to be tried by Europe. 

U.S., for its part, accused of isolation, has given 40 billion dollars in 7 
past years in an effort to show the world that it isn't isolationist. That 
investment does not seem to be paying off. 

Now it's the outside world trying to isolate itself, to get out of the 
line of fire beween U.S. and Communist Russia, to stand on the side lines. 








After a truce, you'll notice how fast things can change. 

: Talk then will: be of peace. Russia will get the Big Four meeting she 
wants. Churchill will try his hand again at shaping deals. 
, Trade will be in the air. A stampede will begin for sale of goods to 
Russia, China, all the Iron Curtain countries. It's all set to start. 

Communist countries, starved for goods, some in desperate straits due to a 
breakdown of their economic machinery, will be bailed out. 

Economic blockade, really working now, will collapse. 

Communists, needing a breathing spell, needing outside help, are being 
assured that they'll get both the time and the help needed. U.S. is not going 
to be able to stop the forces working in that direction. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Truce itself, once arranged, will be followed by a letdown. 

Rearmament, after that, will seem less urgent. Arms cuts, projected now, 
will be carried out. They may be deeper than officials say. 

Budget balancing, promised by Eisenhower, will be tried. A balance in the 
budget cannot come at a level much above 60 billion dollars. Spending, as 
projected for the year starting July 1, calls for 74 billion dollars. 

Spending cuts, as a result, will have to be drastic. 











Armed forces' size will be whittled. Draft will be held down. 

Rotation will slow with the end of fighting. Troop numbers overseas, after 
a time, will be reduced. Economy demands will force that. 

Students, gradually, will get more assurance that they can complete an 
education. Fathers of draft age. will be able to relax. All the talk about 
tightening things up is going to be forgotten when war seems remote. 











Tax-cut_ demands will grow. Excess-profits tax will be even harder to keep. 
Cuts for individuals will have a growing political appeal. 

Tax trend is going to be down. Republicans promised that. 

Spending trend, by Government, will be down, too. So far, the spending 
side of the problem is tending to baffle the party in power. It's going to take 
a drastic operation on the military to make the cuts promised. 








The business boom seems headed for some change, too. 

New houses, often, are not selling as fast as they did. Used cars are a 
drug on the market in some areas. New-car sales, very high now, are moving 
toward the period of seasonal decline. Appliances, often, are a slow sale. 

Mortgage money costs more. Installment credit is stretched far. 

The boom looks rather taut. It's 13 years old; not as young as it once 
was. After running so long, inflation may be vulnerable to any shock. 

Big question: What's going to take up the slack when Government really 
Starts to cut down on its spending? After World War II it was the pent-up 
demand of the public and of industry for goods and new plant and equipment. 
After Korea, people will be well loaded with goods, industry built up. 

Chances are that things will slacken somewhat late in 1953 and in 1954. 





























Wage raises now probably will be the last for some time. Wages are being 
marked up 5 to 10 cents an hour in many industries. Wage levels, high and A 
rigid, will force economy in use of workers if things do turn down. 

Labor shortages, widespread at the moment, are likely to ease by autumn. Vv 














Eisenhower will use Government to counter a recession, if one comes. 

Price supports will continue in agriculture. Acreage control, quotas for 
marketing are coming for wheat and cotton in 1954. 

Tax cuts are a secret weapon that can release income for spending. 

Money, tightened by Government policy now, will be loosened when it's clear 
that the boom is over. Interest rates will not always go up. 

Timing of Government moves of the future is to be important. Idea now is 
that there needs to be some slack in the system to make it work without a lot 
of Government controls. The signal for reversing the field might come if 
unemployment reached or passed 4 or even 3 million. 
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Julius Caesar... Dictator ... needed 7 
secretaries, they say, to keep up with 
his dictation. 


Today, ome secretary can handle the 
work of seven dictators, using the Gray 
PhonAudograph. 


And today’s Caesars get more done — 
they don’t make a production out of it 
every time they dictate a letter! 


With PhonAudograph, each central 
fecording unit serves many dictators, 


a 


WITH FULL CONTROL 


PHONAUDOGRAPH and AUDOGRAPH (individual dictation instrument) sales and 
service in 200 U. S. cities. See your Classified Telephone Directory under ‘‘Dictating 
Machines.” Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. (Western 
Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries, Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company 
established 1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


Seven Caesars- 
One Secretary ‘% 





hy 


through phone handsets on their desks. 


The operator attends to the central 
recorder; a buzzer tells her when to 
change discs. Using an Audograph 
transcriber, she gives you fast signature 
service (on long memos, she is typing 
your first disc while. you’re on your 
second!) 


But most important, PhonAudograph 
— the outstanding achievement in 
phone dictation — provides these ex- 







clusive advantages: unlimited listen- 
back; no interference from other sta- 
tions; built-in communication with 
the operator; push-button simplicity. 
Nothing less will do the job ‘ 
because today’s Caesars are impatient 
men! 


Get the whole story today! Learn about 
the benefits and economies of phone 
dictation ... and see how PhonAudo- 
graph provides them — 

all of them! 





The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 





Please send me your Booklet A-6 on 
PhonAudograph full control phone dictation. 











NAME 
FIRM TITLE 
TRADE MARK **AUDOGRAPH"’ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ADDRESS CITY 
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overhead. The Airslide can be loaded by gravity—hauled by the railroads—unloaded into any conveying 


system. Available in sizes suitable for high or low density materials. 
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Tax-Cut Compromise Is Hinted . . . U. N. Trusteeship 
. . . How Russia Returned U.S. Gold 


For Formosa? 


All evidence in the hands of U.S. 
indicates that Russia is falling farther 
and farther behind in the atomic race. 
Georgi Malenkov’s new line, one of 
soft talk, grows from weakness, not 
from strength. 


x * * 


Dean Acheson, former Secretary of 
State, feels that the Republicans are 
vindicating his foreign policy by 
following its outline down to small 
details. President Eisenhower went 
somewhat further than Mr. Acheson 
was prepared to go in order to get a 
deal with Communists in Korea. 


xk * 


It turns out now that John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State, was 
putting up a trial balloon when he 
indicated to newspapermen that the 
United States might be interested in 
a United Nations trusteeship for For- 
mosa. Moves in that direction are be- 
ing readied to follow a Korean truce. 


x * * 


Top policy makers of this Govern- 
ment are caught flat-footed by the 
Communist peace offensive, without 
plans or special ideas about how to 
keep Russia from making big new 
gains through its use. 


x * * 


Mr. Eisenhower did not talk a word 
of business when he had Herbert 
Hoover and Douglas MacArthur to 
dinner recently. At no point in the 
truce negotiations did the President 
confide in or ask the advice of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 


x * * 


The President was so pleased by re- 
sult of his first television show that 
he is planning a series of panel-type 
TV programs. The programs he has 
in mind will not only feature mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and himself, but 


will permit Congressmen who are op- - 


posed to his policies to get in on the 
shows. 


Hints are being dropped by some 
leaders in the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration that a compromise may be ac- 
ceptable on the tax-cut issue, with 
October 1 to be the cut-off date for 
the excess-profits tax and the start 
of tax reduction for individuals. 


x * * 


Charles Wilson, Secretary of Defense, 
is credited with doing a high-class job 
before committees of Congress in de- 
fending his plans for cuts in defense 
spending. Some of those who had 
figured that Mr. Wilson’s proposals 
were getting him into political trou- 
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ble are predicting now that he will 
be in his job at the end of a four. 
year term. 


x *k * 


Cabinet officers are tending to com. 
plain more and more about the tim 
they must spend before committes 
of Congress answering question, 
Some members of the Cabinet sa 
that one third of their day is spent o 
Capitol Hill, making it hard to get 
other work done. 


x & * 


As an example of how the Russians 
do things: After World War II, in 
settling for Lend-Lease goods in the 
pipe line after war stopped, the Ru:- 
sians paid in gold. The payment wa 
the gold that. the United States had 
paid to Russia in 1867 for the pur 
chase of Alaska, with this gold stil 
in its original containers. 


xk * 


There is a little official uneasiness 
over the fact that India’s Pandit 
Nehru is praising President Eisen. 
hower for his truce deal when he 
never had public praise for Dean 
Acheson. Mr. Nehru has_ worked 
quite closely with the Communist 
leaders of China. 


x * * 


V. M. Molotov is masterminding 
Russia’s new moves in the diplomatic 
game. It was Molotov who, in 1939, 
convinced Great Britain and France 
that he was their friend while he was 
busy working out a deal with Hitler 
that really touched off World,Warll. 


xk k 


Sir Winston Churchill, Britaia' 
Prime Minister, is sending personel 
messages to Russian leaders in tht 
Kremlin to prepare the ground for 4 
coming Big Four meeting. Churchil 
has let President Eisenhower see the 
messages after they were sent, buts 
making it clear that he acts on his 
own. 
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MUSEUM PIECES? 


Yes, the old makeshift bug killers are fast joining 
the out-dated implements of the past. Modern 
chemical research is producing the largest array of 
insecticides in history. Newest, most versatile and 
efficient are the Pyrenone* Concentrates devel- 
oped by the U. S. Industrial Chemicals division of 
National Distillers Products Corporation. 


Harmless to men and animals, free from skin irri- 
tants and toxic hazards—Pyrenones are proving 
their effectiveness in many basic formulations. 
Happily, too, there are no signs that insects are 
developing strains that are resistant to their con- 
sistent use. 


Whatever the pest problem—from the hard-to-kill 
horse fly to the too-common house fly—from grain 
weevils to cattle lice—Pyrenones have achieved a 
dramatic record of successful performance in their 
destruction or control. In spray or powder applica- 
tions, Pyrenone insecticides are in growing demand 
among dairy farmers, stock breeders, food proces- 
sors and handlers, truck gardeners, greenhouse 
keepers, poultry growers and householders. They 
offer distinct advantages in convenience, safety 
and economy. 





Supplying this powerful weapon in the unrelenting 
war on the damage and waste caused by insects is 
only one of National Distillers’ many activities. As 
one of the country’s leading producers of alcoholic 
beverages, the company sponsors, among others, 
the famous brands listed below. All are painstak- 
ingly created from the finest ingredients and care- 
fully measured against highest quality standards. 


Our policy of product diversification is also repre- 
sented in continuing product research, the produc- 
tion of petro-chemicals, solvents, intermediate and 
finished chemicals, and a vast timberland conser- 
vation program. Each insures a greater role in 
service to the public and American industry. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR « OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY BROOK 
GILBEY’S GIN. - HILL and HILL - BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE 
BOURBON DE LUXE’ BOND & LILLARD . OLD HERMITAGE 


Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond 
100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled 
London Dry Gin. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey— 
A Blend, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon 
De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies. 











7 Harried Harry, tired and tense, had driven all day 
e long. The sun beat down, the children fussed, and 
everything went wrong. Up spoke his wife: “Now, 
children, we’re in luck, so please don’t cry. We’re in the 
heart of town, and there’s a Statler right near by!” 





And at the Statler door, attendants took their car 
e away. They marched into the lobby, and they regis- 
tered to stay. They got their rooms—and oh, such 
rooms! So cheerful, cool, and bright—the beds were 
fresh and clean, and every last detail was right. 








A little later, much refreshed, they went downstairs to 
edine. “What food!” cried Harry. “It’s the tops! The 
service, too, is fine!’ The chicks had special menus— 
children’s plates and silver, too—and, joy of joys, the 
waiter brought balloons when they were through! 











That evening, Harry and his wife went out to see a 
e show. They employed a Statler sitter, so the children 
let them go. The youngsters settled down to hear a 
* story and to eat the bowl of fruit the Statler sends all 
youngsters for a treat. 

















STATLER 











Next morning, bright and early, they were on their 

@ way once more. They'd ordered up a big box lunch, 
their car was at the door. Said Harry, “I feel wonder- 
ful! Boy, what a perfect rest! We'll always stay at 
Statler, where you really are a guest!” 





ee 
STATLER 
HOTELS 























STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK »* BOSTON + BUFFALO « DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS * WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES 
* 

ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER—HARTFORD 
(OPENING SUMMER, 1954) 


Do you owe yourself a treat? 
Make it a weekend at the Statler ! 
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WHAT COMMUNISTS 
WIN WITH A TRUCE 


North Korea, Chance for Build-up, Bases, Trade 


A war-zone size-up of Korea— 

China is the winner, U. S. the loser, in a truce 
now—as many of our military men see it. 

Uneasy armistice is the most to expect. 

Big armies stay on either side of the old battle 
line, ready to go. 

Final, lasting peace is remote as ever. 

Truce for China: a welcome breathing spell. 
Communists can—and will—use a cease-fire to 
freshen up their troops, rebuild North Korea's 
Army, make it a match for South Korea. That will 
take time. Truce gives it to them. 

Also, Chinese get a chance to relax, patch up 
things at home. They‘re in a mess. Food is scarce, 
shipped off to Korea when it’s needed in China. 
Program to industrialize is way off schedule, 
slowed by war. There are political troubles, too. 
Purge, now going on, will get more attention 
with the shooting stopped. 

Pressure for trade with the West is sure to 
grow. Chinese, talking peace, are offering entic- 
ing markets. Britain is dealing already. Japan is 


buying and selling in China, demanding freedom 
for more trade. 

It's just what the Communists ordered—a 
chance to get goods and stir up trouble for the 
Allies at the same time. 

Truce for U.S.: a blind alley. There is no free- 
dom to maneuver, to try for an armistice advan- 
tage in Asia. 

Allied build-up to match Communists is out. 
What is more likely is pressure to ‘‘get the boys 
home,” cut down in Korea, try to keep South Ko- 
reans in check—and hope for the best. 

The enemy can really put the heat on now. 
He‘s got the most productive part of Korean in- 
dustry and power, can build it up while arguing 
over peace terms. Initiative is in his hands. It’s to 
his advantage to negotiate, procrastinate, keep 
things on edge. 

U.S., meanwhile, has to watch Korea, For- 


~mosa, Indochina—even Japan. And commanders 


fear that, a year from now, the U. S. position in 
Asia will be weaker than ever. 





TOKYO 

“We do not know what we are buying 
in Korea except an end to shooting. And 
We're not even sure of that.” 

A ranking staff officer in the head- 
quarters of Gen. Mark Clark .gives that 
‘ize-up of the truce deal as shaped after 
two years of haggling. 

There is genuine relief that bloodlet- 
ing is to end—at least temporarily. A 
certain satisfaction is felt among com- 
nanders and political experts here that 
the United Nations has something to 
show for the long, seemingly futile nego- 
lations at Panmunjom. But there is no 
pontaneous outburst of joy. Instead, an 
indereurrent of suspicion runs strongly 
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that our side is not gaining from a truce 
—a feeling that a year from now the 
military position of the United States 
in Asia will be vastly weaker than it is 
now. 

American military commanders are 
taking a hard look at what they face in 
an armistice. What they see does not 
please either the commanders or the 
diplomats who will take over once the 
fighting stops. 

As they see it, the situation will be 
this: 

An uneasy truce will prevail along the 
battle line. Facing the no man’s land of 
the buffer zone from either side will be 
big, battle-tested armies. 

The already-tense relations with the 


Republic of Korea Government will grow 
more tense—especially if economic con- 
ditions deteriorate any more. 

Prospect for a negotiated peace will 
be remote at the best. 

“Hot wars”. in Indochina and Malaya 
may grow hotter as Communist China 
steps up its current arms shipments of 
about 3,000 tons a month to its allies in 
Indochina. 

Within Korea itself, the danger of 
fresh trouble will remain great. 

North of the truce line will be a force 
of hundreds of thousands of Communist 
Chinese—plus an Army of hundreds of 
thousands of North Korean Communists. 
These troops, rested, freshly equipped, 
supplemented by a new Air Force based 
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nearer the front, will be ready to pounce 
at the first signal. 

South of the line will be an Army of 
500,000 non-Communist South Koreans 
—now rated as one of the premium-grade 
fighting forces in Asia. Its present 16 
divisions are to grow to 20—highly 
trained, well armed, eager to get going 
on the job of uniting all Korea. For the 
time being, at least, the seven American 
divisions will remain. From a job of fight- 
ing Communists, these divisions may 
have to shift to the job of making sure 
that South Koreans are kept under leash 
so that they don’t take off for the north 
on their own. 

Few people out in this part of the 
world feel that a truce will settle much. 

There is a widespread feeling that the 
Chinese regard an armistice as an inter- 
lude, a breathing spell they needed 
badly. 

A year ago, Communist negotiators 
were insisting that all foreign troops, in- 
cluding their own Chinese armies, should 
be withdrawn from Korea immediately. 
Now, with the South Koreans stronger, 
the Chinese rarely mention withdrawal 
for themselves. Reason is that the Chinese 
are training 100,000 and perhaps more 
North Korean youths in Manchuria. 
Koreans are being schooled as pilots. 

Until North Koreans are close to a par 
with South Korea’s 16 divisions and 
fledgling Air Force, the Chinese will not 
make any move to withdraw. And that 
may take a very long time, particularly 
since there are only about 5 million 
or 6 million Koreans in the North 
now, compared with 20 million in South 
Korea. 

The Chinese Communists need a 
breathing spell for other reasons, too. 

Floods in South and Southwest China 
have reduced this year’s food crop. Fam- 
ine is widespread in many _ provinces. 
Chinese have had to ship already-scarce 
food from their homeland into North 
Korea to feed Koreans so the latter could 
work in support of China’s armies. A 
truce will decrease this drain as a halt 
to fighting lets Korean food production 
rise. 

China, too, is in the throes of a new 
and widespread party purge. Thousands 
of lower officials and some higher ones 
are losing their jobs and their party cards 
because of inefficiency or corruption. The 
Communists themselves are reporting the 
activities of “counterrevolutionaries and 
bandits,” indicating that all is not going 
well inside Communist China. 

Most important of all, the Korean war 
has made a hash of China’s industrializa- 
tion program. The drain brought on by 
supplying the armies in Korea has made 
it impossible to push ahead with ambi- 
tious plans to get China on a solid in- 
dustrial base. 
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KORE A: 


TRUCE LINE A 2'2-mile buffer zone will 
make a “no man’s land” along the 155- 
mile ccase-fire line. Ten senior officers fram 
each side will be responsible for preventing 
buffer-zone violations. 


nr 





PRISONERS Communists hold 11,000 in 
12 Northern camps, including at least 2,500 
Americans. These can start home within 
two weeks of armistice. 

Allies hold 132,400 Communist troops in 13 
Southern camps. Most will be released 
promptly. But 48,500 refuse to go home. 

It may be seven months before the last of 
them are freed — to go where they choose. 





TRUCE TROOPS Neutral troops, probably 
around 1,000, will guard prison centers. | 
Neutral officers will act as umpires to : 
prevent forced repatriation of prisoners 
on each side. 
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SOUTH KOREANS WILL WANT TO GO NORTH 
The policy: to hold them back 
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‘Operation Truce” 


TRUCE TEAMS Preventing military build- 
up on either side of truce line is the job of 
a team of officers from neutral nations. 
“Fixed teams” will watch border and main 
ports. ‘Mobile teams,” to cover other 
places, can go only where there are reports 
of violations. 


"= 





TRUCE VIOLATIONS Complaints that the 0 

truce is being broken will go first to a Joint 

Armistice Commission of both sides. If not 

settled, it is up to the complaining side to 

take what action it chooses. 4 


PERSUADERS Up to 340 Communist 
propagandists will enter South Korea to try 
to change the minds of prisoners who don’t 
wan to go home. They will have 90 days 
in which to do it. U.N. has similar rights 

in North Korea, but there are no reports 
that Allied prisoners will resist repatriation. 
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AMERICANS WILL WANT TO GO HOME 
The policy: to keep them there 
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A trade mission from Communist 
China that negotiated Russian-Chinese 
barter agreements last autumn is still in 
Moscow—apparently unable to pry more 
supplies out of the Russians. The Kremlin 
wants cash or the immediate shipment of 
raw materials in exchange for whatever 
Russia can spare the Chinese. The Chi- 
nese, on their side, want to stretch out 
the payment period. 

This continuing conflict means that 
China is not getting the machinery and 
equipment needed for new factories. A 
chief need is for new locomotives and 
rolling stock for railroads to give the 
Chinese Army greater mobility within 
China's borders. 

It is clear that industrial trade with 
Russia is giving China only a trickle of 
anything not going directly into the war. 
A breathing spell, offered by a truce, will 
give the Chinese the opportunity they 
need to get more supplies trom the West. 
As truce negotiations drag on, American 
officials in Tokyo expect louder and 
louder demands that the embargo on 
East-West trade be relaxed. The Chinese 
are painting an alluring picture of mar- 
kets they can offer to industries of the 
West. 

The trade dike around China al- 
ready is crumbling, even though the 
Allies’ ban on strategic goods is fairly well 
observed. During the first three months 
of 1953, Britain exported more than 6 
million dollars’ worth of goods to Com- 
munist China—mostly fertilizer and tex- 
tiles. That figure is nearly five times the 
value of British exports to China in the 
same period of 1952. 

Japan’s exports to China went up from 
$600,000 in the first quarter of 1952 
to 2.2 million dollars in the first three 
months of this year. Already the Japanese 
are demanding that the ban on such 
items as ammonium sulphate and gal- 
vanized iron plates be lifted. The longer 
peace negotiations continue, the greater 
will be the pressure from Japan. 

Despite U. S. promises of continued 
spending and aid, Japanese businessmen 
fear that the end of fighting in Korea will 
mean the end of their prosperity, cur- 
rently based on war orders from America. 
Factory modernization is lagging here. 
Japanese export prices are too high to 
meet competition from others. So the 
Japanese have rosy dreams of prosperity 
waiting for them in the Communist China 
market. 

Actually, Japanese businessmen have 
had unfortunate experiences in the Com- 
munist China trade. Peiping recently 
apologized for shipping a poor grade of 
coal here. Contracts have been signed 
and never fulfilled. Letters of credit have 
been difficult to exchange. But the pres- 
sure to trade is great. Already, Japanese 
ships are carrying coal direct from Com- 
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FEBRUARY, #952: 
U.N. negotiaters, agreed 
to postpone discussion of a 
unified Korea u three 
months after an armistice. 


. 














DECEMBER, 1948: 
United Nations, U.S. joining, 
pledged ‘‘complete inde- 
pendence and unity of 
Korea.” 













JUNE, 1951: 
Gen. James Van Fleet was 
ordered not to continue 
offensive against hang | 
munist armies, who were 
on the run above the 38th 


parallel. 


OCTOBER, 1949: 
General Assembly of U.N. 
in demanded “the 
unification of Korea.” 


a 










NORTH KOREA 
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JUNE, 1950: 
North Koreans attacked 
Seuth Korea. U.N. Security 
Council, deciding to resist, 
renewed the pledge of 
“complete independence 
and unity” for Korea. 


JUNE, 1951: 

Dean Acheson, U.S. Secre- 
tary of State, said the war 
aim was “to end the 
aggression .. . and to 
restore peace.” For the 
first time no mention of a 
“free and unified Korea." 
The 38th parallel was men- 
tianed as a good place for 
war to stop. 
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OCTOBER, 1950: 
U.N. General Assembly 
demanded “the establish- 





















ment of a unified, inde- 
pendent and democratic 
Government in the sovereign 
state of Korea.” 


&. 






JANUARY, 1951- BE 
U.N. Assemb| SIs 








NOVEMBER, 1950: 
U.N. forces. were at the 
Yalu River, all of Korea 
under their control. 








& 
NOVEMBER 6, 1950: - } gnes 
Chinese Communists came sp cteBrace on . a 
into the war, driving U.N. ‘ S ‘ree and Unified ” 
back. Leaerea. 


Korea will be divided, not 

STOPS: “free and united.” Communists 
‘will not control all of Korea as they set out to do, but 
will control half. Chinese Communists will hold North 
Korea, whereas they held none of Korea before the 
war. The U.N. goal of a united Korea will not be real- 
ized unless voluntarily conceded later by Communists. 
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munist China. The barter trade is jug 
beginning. 

With this atmosphere prevailing, Amer. 
ican officials in Tokyo expect the Com. 
munists to use a truce to try to get a toe. 
hold in Japan by infiltration, persuasion 
and pressure. They will fan anti-Amer. 
can sentiments already rising, while a 
the same time they offer enticing trade 
deals to Japanese firms. 

Communists will do nothing tha ai 
might lessen economic and political ty. 
moil in Asia. They have formed the new fe 
“independent” Laotian and Cambodian § le 
movements and the autonomous “Goyer. 
ment of Thai Nationalities of Yunnan” tp } 
carry their line in Southeast Asia. The — 'S 
Japanese are certain that a “Free Japan & ro 
Government and liberation army” are be. 
ing formed on Communist-held Sakhaliy 
Island. All these movements are designed 
to make political conquest easier fo; sic 
Communists along the fringes of Ching, 

Out here in the war zone, the men why a 
have been fighting the Communists or § Ch 
negotiating with them are not inclined to 
be charitable in their views of what the 
enemy will do during a truce. Many 
Americans are convinced their side has § bei 
lost all freedom of maneuver now. Only § vel 
the enemy or the South Koreans can § for 
break the truce, because they will be on ! 
the truce line. Meanwhile, the Chines ff y, 
can shift military supplies to Indochina ly 
or they can build up immense power in f are 
Korea, whichever they choose. And the k 
U.S. can’t do anything about it. in | 

The Chinese can afford to sit and ne- up. 
gotiate—or procrastinate—for a year o § uni 
longer as they did at Panmunjom. But § the 
the U.S. can hardly afford to keep seven § Sov 
divisions pinned down in Korea at the § ato 
end of a long supply line and amid the I 
possible clamor for their return home. § dea 
That clamor is almost certain to develop § the 
as a truce drags on. Fret 

The way people here see it, even the ff year 
one trump card the U. §S, still has—Chiang J out 
Kai-shek’s Formosa—is a low trump now. ff that 
Military shipments in recent months have J} ing 
given Chiang more fighting power. He A 
now has his first jet fighters. But even his J} seen 
Nationalists do not claim that they can  Sovi 
do anything beyond increasing the scope § and 
of their hit-and-run attacks against the J seen 
mainland. can 

The fact is that a Korean truce m § Ame 
make it even harder for Chiang to land § Euro 
on China’s mainland without U. S. naval Si 
and air assistance. If the Chinese Com § is it 
munists are not fighting in Korea, they § Kren 
can throw the bulk of their power agaitst J force 
any attacking forces from Formosa. Up a 

All these things added up give coir feel 
manders an uneasy feeling. They wel Britis 
come a break in the fighting, but dont with 
like the looks of the future just ahead. 
At lorig range, U.S. looks like the lose 
in a truce deal with the Communists. 
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NOW IT’S A NEW ‘COLD WAR’ 


From Italy to Indonesia, Pressure Will Be On 


Truce in Korea will bring new 
and bigger ‘‘cold war" troubles 
for the U.S. Russia, as of now, 
looks to be the real gainer. 

European Army is shaky. NATO 
is wobbling. Governments of Eu- 
rope are eager to trade with 
Russia and satellites. 

Asia will move closer to Rus- 
sia. Pressures are building up to 
admit China to U.N., isolate 
Chiang, end war in Indochina. 

LONDON 


The promise of a truce in Korea is 
being accompanied by rapid-fire de- 
velopments that mean new headaches 
for the U. S. all around the world. 

As these developments unfold, the 
U.S. appears to be losing ground rapid- 


ly in the “cold war”’—and the Russians ° 


are gaining ground. 

Key plays for a stronger Soviet hand, 
in both Europe and Asia, are being set 
up. In Europe, the big pitch is for a 
united Germany, unarmed and tied to 
the East. This move is designed by 
Soviet planners to set Western Allies 
at odds and to whittle Allied defenses. 

In Asia, the stage is being set for a 
deal on Indochina. France is tired of 
the Indochina war that is costing the 
French more than a billion dollars a 
year. French politicians who want to pull 
out of Indochina, on negotiated terms 
that the Communist will accept, are gain- 
ing rapidly in power and influence. 

Almost everywhere, the initiative 
seems to be moving from American to 
Soviet hands. V. M. Molotov, the foxy 
and experienced Soviet negotiator, 
seems to Europeans to be putting Ameri- 
can diplomats into baffled retreat. To 
Americans, it seems that Molotov has 
European statesmen eager for his favors. 
_ «Sir Winston Churchill, for Britain, 
is in direct communication with the 

in. Sir Winston is determined to 
foree a Big Four meeting to try to fix 
up a truce in the entire cold war. The 
feeling that is spreading through high 
British circles is that:“it’s better to deal 
with Russia now than when she is 
stronger later on.” 

Britain, at the same time, stands aloof 

the European Army that the U. S. 
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is trying to promote as a way to use 
German troops in European defense. 
France is maneuvering to scuttle 
that Army, too, although the French 
first proposed the plan as a way of 
controlling a rearmed Germany. France 
is shelving the Army plan until autumn 
and appears unlikely ever to ratify it. 
Meanwhile, the French are toying with 
the idea of direct dealings with Russia 

















—Costello in the Albany Knickerbocker News 
‘A PLEASED CUSTOMER’ 
- « . With a world full of reasons 


as a way to neutralize Germany and 
keep that country militarily weak. 

Italy, with more than 35 per cent of 
her voters favoring Communist and Com- 
munist-allied parties, is held to the side 
of the U.S. by the slenderest of ties. The 
left wing, in alliance with anti-U. S. right 
wingers, is in a position to shake down 
the Government on almost any issue of 
cooperating with the U. S. 

In Germany, the appeal of reuniting 
the nation is very strong. Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, backing U.S. plans 
for the European Army, is on crumbling 
ground. His chances in next September's 
elections are dwindling. Those of the 
Socialists, who are backing a deal with 
Russia, are growing. 

All through Europe, the U. S. position 
is weakened. Pressure inside each na- 


tion to cut loose from the U.S. alliance 
and go its own way is strengthened. 

It is this situation that Russia’s 
Molotov is moving fast to exploit. In 
Russia’s view, the time for anti-Ameri- 
can riots is past, at least temporarily. 
The time for sugar-coated promises is at 
hand. 

In East Germany, farmers and busi- 
nessmen are. promised that the Com- 
munists will stop picking on them. The 
Protestant Church has its rights sud- 
denly recognized, after years of persecu- 
tion. Communists want to create the 
impression that they are reasonable 
after all. 

The purpose? It is to prepare the 
ground for Russian proposals to unite 
Germany and to reach an agreement 
with the West, after eight years, on 
peace with Germany. If the deal comes 
off as Molotov wants it to, Germany 
will be an unarmed buffer state. U.S. 
troops will be pulled back to the U.S. 
Russian troops, leaving Germany, need 
go no farther than the Polish border. 

In the pack of the Russian Bear, as 
he plays Santa Claus, there is something 
for almost everybody. 

The Iron Curtain across Austria is 
being drawn open, at least part of the 
way. Austrians now can travel in their 
own country without having their papers 
inspected by Russian guards. A peace 
treaty, for Austria, however, is not in the 
Russian book. 

Molotov is promising Turkey that Rus- 
sian claims to three Turkish provinces 
and to a share in control of the Darda- 
nelles are being dropped. 

For Iran, there’s a new deal in trade, 
making Russia Iran’s biggest customer. 
Iran’s oil is the eventual prize. 

Only in the satellites of Europe are 
things still made tough. There, decrees 
forcing more work for less pay are going 
into effect. 

As a result of moves that are taking 
place, these conclusions about the future 
are being drawn by many appraisers in 
Europe: 

The European Army, as a counter to 
Russian armed strength, is dead. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, providing central staff planning and 
direction of existing military forces in 
Europe, is faced with growing trouble. 
American troops, now assigned to NATO, 
are not assured of permanent station in 
Europe. ‘ 

Political leaders in Europe who have 
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Mediterranean Sea 
































accepted the lead of the U.S. are in 
serious political trouble. Their days in of- 
fice appear numbered. 

Isolation from U. S. influence is the ob- 
jective of political figures who now are 
making progress. 

East-West Trade is to grow toward 
prewar size. Even barriers against strate- 
gic shipments to Communist countries 
may be dropped. 

A Big Four meeting will be held to 
seek new deals with Russia of the kind 
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After a Truce, IN EUROPE: 


Germany: Communists will press for unification 
on their terms, withdrawal of U.S. forces. 


France: Interest in a European Army will fall still 
moie. A “neutralized” Germany will be sought. 


Austria: Treaty will be left dangling. 


Eastern Europe: Communists will be left alone 
to tighten their hold on satellite nations. 


i<¢: 





Great Britain: Big Four meeting will be pressed to 
find Russia’s price for a deal to ease the “cold war.” 


Italy: Internally divided and unstable, Communist 
strength at new high, Fascist strength rising. 





that Russia has twisted to her advantage 
in the past. 

All of this is pleasing to the leaders 
of Russia. In 100 days since the new 
men took over in Russia, they are able 
to chalk up major gains in politics and 
diplomacy in the face of an avalanche 
of U.S. dollars. The billions poured into 
Europe since the war and. the billions 
still promised are not purchasing lasting 
friendship from the people or from politi- 
cal leaders in Western Europe. 





—United Press 


YOUNG COMMUNISTS RIOT IN GERMANY 
. . . Russia is calling them off 
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American purposes and American 
leaders are more suspect than at an 
time in the recent past. 

There is growing desire to try to do 
business with the Communists—to make 
trade deals as well as political deals. 

British businessmen, watching Ger 
man manufacturers elbow deeper into 
world markets, are eager to get ordes 
from Russia and Communist China 
Germans, too, are dickering for more 
trade with the Communist bloc. French 
businessmen are signing contracts with 
the Chinese. Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Denmark aim to do more busines 
with Communist China after an ami- 
stice is signed. 

In Asia, the story is much the same. 
With a Korean truce in the air, the 
féeling is to relax -the bars against 
Communism all along the line. 

Not only Churchill, but all the Bri 
ish Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
now are lining up to press for Commv- 
nist China’s admission into the United 
Nations. The U.S. is being isolated by 
its allies in opposition to recognizing 
China and giving Mao Tse-tung th 
Nationalist seat in the U.N. 

Pressure is building up, also, to is 
late Chiang Kai-shek, and keep his 
troops on Formosa from raiding the 
Communist mainland. There is sett 
ment in Britain to’ give Formosa to the 
Communists, but perhaps only afte 
a period of U.N. trusteeship. 

France, edging toward a bargain ® 
Indochina, inclines to the belief th! 
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After a Truce, IN ASIA: 


China: Build-up to put Communist China in U.N. 


will start. 


Formosa: Chiang Kai-shek may be isolated. Moves 
will be tried to give Formosa to Communist China. 


Indochina: French will be under great pressure to 
settle this war on terms favorable to Communists. 


Thailand: In danger if and when Communists 
gain in Indochina. 


Japan: To become more dependent upon trade 
with Communist China, other Communist areas. 


Malaya: In 7 if Communists gain in Indochina. 


Indonesia: Power of the Communists growing now. 


Communist China will not, after all, 
send its own troops into that war. There 
is a feeling that the end of fighting in 
Korea, even though it frees more Com- 
munist troops and supplies, signifies an 
end to the use of force in Asia. 

Japan, too, is getting the feeling that 
it can deal with the Communists. China 
is the natural market and source of raw 
materials for Japan, and trade with the 
Communists is rising. 

Temptations to strike bargains with 
Communism are growing. 

But other things are brewing in Asia, 
too. A seasoned U.S. diplomat who has 
dealt with Communists in both Europe 
and Asia holds the view that China aims 
to extend control over Japan through 
trade. This view is that truce in Korea is 
designed to create a depression in Japan 
by ending U.S. war orders. Depression 
gives the Japanese Communists a new 
kver to work with. China, after trade is 
stablished, can call the tune in Japan 
by cutting off industrial materials. 

Communist armed forces still are ac- 
ve. Troops in Laos are consolidating, 
waiting for the dry season in autumn. 
End of military opposition in Indochina, 
if the French get out, exposes the rest of 
South Asia to danger. 

Thailand, weak under pressure, is 
outflanked by Indochina. So is Burma. 
Malaya can be pinched off. Commu- 
tists in Indonesia, the best-organized 
party in the island nation, are gather- 
mg recruits and biding their time. 
In India, Communists are extending 
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their strength through front organiza- 
tions that most Indians do not know 
are Communist. 

What really is happening, as Ameri- 
can diplomats see it, is that World 
War III, Communist style, is entering 
a new strategic phase. Armed uprising 
is to be held in abeyance. Men in the 
Kremlin are calling a halt to tough talk. 
Soft talk is taking its place. 

Soviet Premier Georgi Malenkov is 
pursuing the belief that Molotov’s 
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dickering will slow down Western re- 
armament still more, and that the 
ground will be cut out from under 
Western economy. Meanwhile, the 
Communists can try again their “popu- 
lar front” infiltration, build up their 
strength, and wait for new opportunities. 

Long-range Soviet plans, in the view 
of U.S. thinkers, still are the same. The 
Kremlin still aims to take over every © 
country it can, by subversion, revolution 
—or even at the polls. 





THE WAR IN INDOCHINA 
. France is tired of it 
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EFFECTS OF TRUCE: 
ON BUSINESS... TAXES... PRICES 


after a cease-fire in Korea: 


A truce is going to raise a good many 
questions about the future of the present 
boom in business. Is the boom in trouble? 
What comes next? Will cuts in spending 
by Government be offset by more private 
spending? How soon and how deeply will 
taxes be cut? Will the next turn in busi- 
ness be down? 

Optimism has seldom been higher 
among businessmen. Almost all lines of 
business are humming. New cars are 
selling in large volume. Builders are 
starting new houses at close to record 
numbers. Jobs are superabundant. Em- 
ployers are giving a new round of pay 
raises. All seems well. 

Yet the “stop, look and listen” signs 
are beginning to go up. 

It is a definite goal of Government 
policy to stop inflation. Money is being 
made tighter and more expensive 
to borrow. Even with shooting war 
in Korea, the output of goods and 
commodities in agriculture and in- 
dustry has recently been running 
ahead of consumption. Installment 
credit is being used in unprece- 
dented amounts to stimulate pri- 
vate demand for goods. Even so, 
the inventories of many products 
are rising. ° 

Truce is to be followed by cuts 
in Government spending. Cuts 
will start from a high level and 
will gain momentum during the 
second half of 1953. In part, the 
spending cuts will reflect the lower 
demands of the military, services 
in a nonshooting period. In further 
part, they will reflect economies 
being made by the Eisenhower 
Administration. The rate of Fed- 
eral Government spending a year 
from now will be 12.8 billion’ dol- 
lars lower than the present high 
yearly rate, assuming a truce. 
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Here is a look ahead at the business boom 


Spending for war will taper off, but will 
stay big by peacetime standards. Business 
will lose some of its support when orders for 
ammunition and gasoline begin to drop. 














A major prop under business, as a 
result, will gradually be lowered. 

An offset to the coming cut in spend- 
ing by Government is not now in sight. 
After World War II, that offset came 
from a sharp increase in spending by in- 
dividuals and by business firms. Pent-up 
demands, after years of war, were great. 
Individuals had few installment debts, 
industry few business debts. 

After war in Korea, all is to be differ- 
ent. Little backlog of unsatisfied de- 
mand remains. All current demands of 
individuals and of industry, in recent 
months, have been filled at the same 
time that demands of war were being 
met. Almost all of industry, to meet this 
demand, is working near capacity, at 
new highs, as the table of business indi- 
cators on page 24 shows. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT CHECKS 
. .. fewer of them? 


There are other warning signals, too. 

Consumer demand for goods is pretty well 
satisfied. Installment credit is high. Nothing 
to prod the boom is in sight. 

Tax cuts, unemployment benefits, public 
works are relied on to cushion any setback. 


—Harris & Ewing 





The war side of demand will le. 
gin to sag somewhat. When war ends, 
the shooting stops. Ammunition demands 
alone last year cost about 2 billion dol. 
lars. Damage slows or ends for all mil- 
tary equipment. Gasoline use declines, 
Replacements in Korea will be limited 
strictly by truce terms. 

Brakes, at the same time, are being 
applied to the boom at other points, 

Bankers are beginning to sound wan. 
ings about the volume of installment 
credit in use. (See page 100.) Money 
available for lending is not as abundant 
as it was. It costs a good deal more to 
borrow. A number of industries, as a re- 
sult, are postponing plans to finance new 
expansion on borrowed money. The 
feeling is that money may cost less to 
borrow later on than it costs now. Mot 
gage money, too, is not as abundant 
or as cheap as it was for indi- 
viduals interested in buying o 
building new houses. 

Meanwhile, the supply of many 
farm products has far overshot ¢e- 
mand. Prices of farm products 
have fallen sharply. Farm income 
is down and the demand for goods 
from farming areas is smaller. 

Forces now building up point to 
a test of the present boom by ot 
before the end of 1953. This com 
clusion is accepted by White 
House appraisers and is welcome 
as assurance that the long perial 
of inflation is to end. 

Officials now are convinced that 
the boom can be brought unde 
control. 

What remains to be proved i 
that the boom can be ended with 
out being replaced by a setback 
larger than would be _ welcome. 
The prospect of a moderate slow: 
ing in business activity is accept 
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by officials as desirable. Anything more 
than a moderate setback will be viewed 
is undesirable and will be followed 
quickly by counter-measures. 

There is nothing now in sight that 
promises to carry the boom any higher, 
or even to keep the boom going at pres- 
ent levels, without positive action by the 
Government. Government, instead, is 
wing its power right now to try to slow 
activity. 

Tax reduction of major proportions, if 
the White House planners get their way, 
will come after the ending of inflation is 
clear. The official view is that this period 
may arrive early in 1954. Tax cuts, 
including an end to the excess-profits 
tax, will come earlier than 1954 only 
a result of pressure on the part of 
Congress. 

An easing in money policy, likewise, 
will come with the boom’s end. Cheaper 
money probably will be encouraged next 
year. Timed with a cut in taxes, it will 
be expected to provide a strong counter- 
free to any deflation that may take 
wer when inflation ends. 

Tax reduction and lowered interest 
utes, backed by an abundance of money, 
we the twin arms of official policy for 
tealing with business troubles, if and 
when those troubles develop. 

What may lie ahead for business 
is inflation is brought to an end is be- 
‘ming reasonably clear. The prospect is 
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for at least a moderate downward adjust- 
ment in most lines of activity. 

Spending by Government for defense 
is sure to decline. There will be an im- 
mediate saving of 2 billion dollars a 
year from the Korean war, and probably 
1 billion can come out of foreign aid. 
This would send over-all spending es- 
timates down to 71.1 billion, from 74.1 
billion. 

Rate of decline in Government spend- 
ing, however, will be much sharper than 
this. At the present time, money is 
flowing out of the Treasury at a rate of 
80 billion dollars a year. As the chart 
on this page shows, that rate is likely to 
fall to 67.2 billion a year by mid-1954. 

The real meaning to business in these 
figures is that there will be a sizable 
dent in the Federal Government’s de- 
mand for goods and services. There will 
be fewer orders from Government for 
the products of industry. 

Business investment in plant and 
equipment also is likely to dip. Business 
spending is at a record rate at present. 
Plans call for a slight decline in the three 
months just ahead. A further drop ap- 
pears probable for the final three months 
of 1953, and for the first half of 1954. 

One reason for expecting business in- 
vestment to decline is that the expansion 
of defense industry, and of industries 
basic to defense, is nearing completion. 
The Korean war touched off a program 
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to increase the country’s capacity to 
make steel, aluminum, aviation gasoline, 
airplanes, tanks, guns and hundreds of 
other items. Companies were given 
special tax incentives to expand. Now 
that is largely through. By the end of the 
year, 75 per cent of the program will be 
completed. By the end of 1954, com- 
pletions are expected to-run to 94 per 
cent. 

Home building, too, is likely to be in a 
downtrend for the next two or three 
years. That is because fewer new house- 
holds are expected to be formed, leading 
to a smaller demand for new homes. The 
rate of new households rose to a high 
point of almost 1.6 million a_ year 
during 1948. Now the rate is down to 
800,000 a year and probably will go to 
700,000 a year by mid-1954. This trend 
in household formation is likely to be 
reflected in a smaller volume of home 
construction. 

Individual spending can be expected 
to reflect the coming decline in Govern- 
ment spending and the probable drop in 
private investment. People’s incomes, in 
total, are likely to drop as overtime is 
cut back and as industry slackens its 
pace. The number of jobless, now almost 
negligible, probably will grow. 

Consumer spending now is running at 
about 228 billion dollars a year. This 
volume probably is too high to continue, 
particularly with the prospect that con- 
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sumer income will decline. A drop to 221 
billions a year appears likely by year 
end, with a further decline in prospect 
by mid-1954. 

The largest drop is expected in con- 
sumer spending for automobiles, house- 
hold appliances and other expensive items 
that have been purchased in large volume 
in recent years. 

Other soft spots in the business pic- 
ture may add to the problem. 

Private debt, for example, is at a very 
high point, totaling 302 billion dollars. 
Installment debt, at 19.7 billion, con- 
tains a threat to business activity. People 
soon may curtail their spending for 
goods and services in order to catch 
up on their debts. This appears more 
likely because of the recent high level 
of installment buying. It now runs to 
about two thirds of all purchases of 
household goods and to 70 per cent of 
total automobile purchases. The figure 
before the Korean war was around 50 
per cent. 

The need to pay off debt may add to 
the expected drop in consumer buying. 

Inventories of business firms contain 
another threat. They are at the highest 
level in history, and, while not burden- 
some now, would quickly become a bur- 
den if total demand should fall off. In 
that event, businessmen could be counted 
on to cut back their purchases while they 


work off inventories, thus adding further 
to the forces for a downturn. 

Output of industry, as a result, is ex- 
pected to fall from the high levels of the 
present. Industrial production as meas- 
ured by the Federal Reserve Board now 
is close to the all-time peak at 242 per 
cent of the 1935-39 average. A decline 
to 231 per cent is indicated for the 
fourth quarter of 1953, when steel, auto- 
mobiles and household appliances are 
expected to be produced in smaller 
volume. 

The decline in production is likely to 
continue into 1954 and by the middle of 
next year may be down to 218 per cent. 
If that occurs, it would mean a drop in 
total output of 10 per cent, probably con- 
centrated in the manufacture of hard 
goods, such as autos and appliances, and 
probably in chemicals, paper products, 
textiles and rubber products. 

Prices also are vulnerable in situations 
where demand is expected to fall. 

The wholesale-price index now is at 
109.8 per cent of the 1947-49 average, 
compared with a 1951 peak of 116.5 per 
cent. A drop of 102 per cent by mid-1954 
appears likely. That would put prices 
close to the pre-Korean level of 100.2 
per cent. 

Farm prices are expected to dip fur- 
ther despite the large reductions that al- 
ready have taken place. That will lead 


HOW BUSINESS IS DOING 





Personal income (billions a year) 
Farm income (billions a year) 


Liquid assets of individuals (billions) 


Consumer spending (billions a year) 
Plant and equipment outlays (billions a yeer) 


New construction (billions a year) 


Business inventories (billions) 
Private debt (billions) 
Installment debt (billions) 


Industrial production (1935-39=100) 

Housing starts (thousands of units a year) 

New households formed (thousands of units a year) 
Wholesale commodity prices (1947-49=100) 
Farm-products prices (1947-49—100) 
Sensitive-commodity prices (1947-49—100) 


Consumer prices (1947-49—100) 


Interest rates, corporate bonds (per cent) 
U. S. Treasury 91-day bills (per cent) 


U.S. Government bonds (per cent) 


Year Ago Now 
266.7 283.3 
19.6 18.9 
339.0 359.0 
214.9 227.7 
26.6 28.4 
32.4 34.5 
73.9 76.0 
277.0 302.0 
14.5 19.7 
211 242 
1,102 1,067 
900 800 
111.5 109.8 
109.7 97.2 
97.1 87.5 
* 113.4 114.0 
3.17 3.59 
1.70 2.32 
2.61 3.09 
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to a further decline, at wholesale, in the 
prices of processed foods. Industrial ma- 
terials have not declined as much as 
farm products and food, but are expected 
to drop in the period ahead. 

Cost of living is not expected to fall so 
much. Consumer prices now stand at 114 
per cent of the 1947-49 average, just un. 
der the all-time high. A drop to 119 
per cent is about as much as can be 
expected. 

Important cushions, however, can 
be expected to come into play as the 
boom weakens and turns down. These jn- 
fluences will tend to soften the impact 
of the downturn and to reduce its dura- 
tion, 

Tax cuts under the present system of 
taxation show up quickly in the volume 
of purchasing power. That is because 
withholding taxes on individuals are te. 
duced and take-home pay increases im- 
mediately for most workers. Reductions 
scheduled under present law will add 
as much as 8 billions a year to the 
spendable funds of individuals and cor- 
porations. 

Larger reductions appear likely if a 
downturn threatens to go too far. The 
Government also can be relied upon 
to loosen up on credit to stimulate both 
business and individual spending. 

State and local governments can be 
counted on to increase their spending for 
schools, roads, hospitals and other im- 
provements when declines occur in other 
fields. Most local governments have sub- 
stantial improvement programs on tap. 
An increase in the supply of materials 
at lower prices, and lower interest rates 
for financing, would stimulate public 
works. 

Unemployment benefits will add to 
purchasing power, too. About 58 per 
cent of the civilian labor force now is 
entitled to these benefits, which range 
from $16 to $30 a week and last from 6 
to 26 weeks, depending upon the var- 
ous State systems. Payments take effect 
shortly after a business setback starts 
and tend to support civilian demand, 
particularly for food, clothing, rent and 
other necessities. These benefits might 
even be increased in some States that 
have large reserves, in the event of a 
significant dip in business activity. 

There is also the factor of liquid a 
sets held by individuals. They add up to 
a whopping 359 billion dollars and do 
not inelude holdings of corporate secut 
ties. They are held by many families 
and could be used in an emergency. 

These supports are signs that the 
end of the boom probably will m 
lead to a serious depression. Recetl 
developments indicate that the decline 
in total national output is not like) 
to exceed 8 per cent, which is a rather 
mild dip. 
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The Revolution that started in a shed at might 


Steam was really his first love. That was 
how he happened to set fire to the school- 
yard fence. 

For Henry Ford was passionately curi- 
ous. Exactly how did steam make wheels 
go around? In a boyhood experiment he 
made a steam boiler from an old ten- 
gallon lard can, and fired up under it. No 
one was in school to hear the explosion— 
and the fence was soon repaired. His 
next experiment was in the village saw- 
mill: how did the valve work? He caught 
his arm in a cylinder, and was two hours 
petting loose, but before he left he knew 

ow the valve worked. 

First he tried to make a farm locomo- 
tive, and then a steam road carriage. Then 
one day in 1891 he saw a little gasoline 
engine pumping soda water into pop- 
bottles, That night he told Mrs. Ford: 

Clara, I want to build a gas engine that 
will do the work of a horse.” 

Two years later he was still at work, in 
a little shed behind his Bagley Avenue 


house. A friendly neighbor moved out 
his coalpile to give Henry more room. 
Clara watched, and darned socks. 

He got four bicycle wheels. He made 
two cylinders from a steam engine’s ex- 
haust pipe. He put on a tiller, so it 
steered like a boat. He put a bicycle- 
saddle on top of the three-gallon fuel 
tank (the buggy seat came later when he 
could afford it). 

On a wet dark May morning in 1896, 
at 2 a.m., he was ready. Then he couldn’t 
get the car out of the shed. He seized an 
axe and knocked out enough bricks to 
make the first garage-door. 

He trundled the car into the alley while 
Clara watched under an umbrella. The 


little car ran—clear around the block. 
One of the two cylinders went dead— 
but still the car ran. That first Ford is 
still running, and so are many of its 
36,000,000 descendants. 

The revolution of those wheels started 
one of the great revolutions in history. 
A dream had come true—transportation 
for everyone. The first Ford helped build 
the American Road. 

The American Road is more than a 
stone river of rushing traffic. It symbol- 
izes the power of our way of life, endlessly 
serving all mankind. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany, celebrating its Fiftieth Anniversary 
this year, is pledged to the ideals of the 
American Road. 


Ford Motor Company 


Fifty Years Forward on The American Road 


FORD « LINCOLN « MERCURY CARS « FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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THE DRAFT—NO END IN SIGHT 


Calls to Slow, Not Stop; 2-Year Service Stays 


Draft will go on, truce or no 
truce. Man-power cuts, now 
planned, can‘t stop the draft 
any time soon. 

Deferments will remain avail- 
able. College students, National 
Guardsmen, Reservists, fathers 
stay draftproof. 

Some changes are in the wind, 
however. Here is a report on 
what to expect in new draft rules 
at this time. 


Behind all the confusion about what 
happens next in the draft, the hard 
facts are these: 

Draft calls will continue, regardless 
of any truce in Korea. There is no 
present prospect of a cutback in the 
armed forces big enough to stop the 
draft entirely. 

Draft term will remain at 24 months. 
But the Army will continue to release 
men, in certain circumstances, with as 
little as 20 or 21 months’ duty. 

Fewer men will be drafted than in 
recent months. A decline in monthly 
calls, however, would have happened 
without a truce. Calls may rise again in 
the summer of 1954. 

Plans to tighten college deferments are 
set aside, except in the case of graduate 
students. 

A call to military duty will come, 
within the next 12 months, to two out 
of every three able-bodied youths who 
are now 18% or older and who are not 
fathers or students or essential workers. 
Records indicate a total of about 750,- 
000 men in this group now. The armed 
forces see a need for 457,000 of them 
in the year ahead. They figure that 150,- 
000 will enlist. The 307,000 others will 
be drafted. 

Virtually all youths now 18%, and not 
deferred, will make at least one trip to an 
induction station for preliminary draft 
exams in the coming year. To get as 
many as 307,000 draftees from man 
power now available, draft boards will 
have to sift the entire group rather close- 
ly. It will still seem like a tight draft 
situation to local boards and their youth- 
ful registrants. 

Individuals’ outlook, in more detail, 
is this: 
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Veterans, with service in World War 
II or Korea, will remain exempt. 

Men over 26 will stay exempt. There 
is a gradually rising number of men who 
will be technically liable until the age 
of 35. But few will be called, in practice, 
barring bigger war. 


Today's fathers, all who can prove 


fatherhood before induction, will con- 
tinue to be deferred. Fatherhood is 
figured from date of conception of a 
child, provided a certificate from a li- 
censed physician is presented to the 
local draft board before an induction 





Man Power for Draft: 
Where It Goes 


Start with: 
Living draft 


registrants 14,260,296 
Take away: 
Youths under 182 434,697 
Men over 26 4,743.909 
That leaves: 
Men of draft age 9,081,690 
Take away: 
Educational 
deferments 599,591 
Job deferments 144,948 
Dependency defer- 
ments 1,128,587 
Other deferments 161,468 
Unfit (4-F‘s) 1,671,958 
On active duty 2,372,718 
Active duty 
completed 1,995,458 


That leaves: 


Draft boards’ 
man-power pool 1,006,962 


Ready for induction 228,333 
Induction postponed 24,167 
Not yet examined 754,462 











order is issued. Quite a few fathers have 
been drafted because they did not pre- 
sent such a certificate fast enough. Fa- 
thers must live with their families, too. 
Separated or divorced fathers are 
draftable. 

Those who become fathers after ac- 
cepting deferments as students, farmers, 
workers or apprentices probably will 
face the draft. A rule making this change 


is being suggested to the White House. 
The idea of making such a rule retro. 
active is being abandoned. 

National Guardsmen, enlisting bp. 
fore the age of 18%, will remain draft. 
exempt as long as they are Guardsmen, 
Their age of liability extends to 35. Bu 
there is no present intention to stop 
underage enlistments, or to yank nop. 
veteran Guardsmen out of units fo; 
drafting. 

Reservists who joined Reserve units 
prior to Feb. 1, 1951, remain exempt 
from the draft. Nonveterans who 
joined after that cutoff date can be 
drafted. 

Married men of draft age will con- 
tinue to be drafted, except in extreme 
hardship situations. ; 

College students will continue to be 
deferred as long as they are in upper 
levels of their classes, or qualify on the 
college-aptitude test. A predicted clamp- 
down in this program is not materializ- 
ing. 

A graduate student, however, wil 
have to meet higher standards than in the 
past. On the way is a rule requiring a 
graduate student to rank in the upper 
one fourth of his class, or make an apti- 
tude-test score of 80, to qualify for de- 
ferment. Present requirement: upper 
half of class, test score of 75. 

A high-school graduate who gets 
through this summer without being 
called can enter college next September 
and be assured of deferment until 
summer, 1954. If he enters the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, he will re 
main deferred until he drops out or 
graduates. If he ranks high as a student, 
he has a good chance of ° remaining 
deferred. 

ROTC students face a closer screening 
than before. This has no direct connec: 
tion with the draft; it is a matter ad- 
ministered by the armed services and not 
the draft system. But, by selecting candi- 
dates more carefully for advanced officer- 
training programs, the services make 
more college students open to drafting 
Selection standards are rising as the 
armed forces begin to reduce commit: 
ments all along the line. 

Farm youths will continue to be 
drafted. No special deferment is in sight 

Draft prospects, thus, are little changed 
after all. The draft will bear down hard 
on youths in nonessential jobs. But 
jections are numerous. Many defermetls 
will continue to be available. 
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SURGERY BY SANDPAPER according toa recent article method removes many facial blemishes quickly, cheaply, and 
in a leading magazine, has undergone clinical testing and is _ with little pain. Regular commercial sandpaper, sterilized and 
now perfected to the point where it is being done by plastic cut into strips of two- and three-inch widths, then wrapped 
surgeons in each of the country’s major plastic-surgery clinics around a roller bandage of gauze, becomes in the surgeon's 
as well as in many a small-city hospital. This amazingly simple hand a delicate, precise surgical instrument. 

‘ Manufactured by the Coated Products Division 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 


CARBORUNDUM’'s “nan-made minerals” ? 


THE PROOF OF THE CASTING is in the ma- 
chining — and when a man finds he’s machining 35% 
more castings between tool resharpenings, he doesn’t 
have far to look for the answer. His foundryman is giv- 
ing him premium castings, clean and sound, without 
hard chilled areas. These castings probably derive from 
iron uniformly deoxidized with FERROCARBO® pat- 
ented briquettes, one of the “man-made minerals” by 
CARBORUNDUM. Over 600 leading foundries are users. 

Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


A MAJOR FOUNDRY USE of still another of 
CARBORUNDUM’s “man-made minerals”: CARBOFRAX® 
silicon carbide slag hole blocks, widely used by 
operators of continuous-pour grey-iron cupolas. 
Especially resistant to both high temperatures and 
slag erosion, they maintain original hole size for 
the full run. These blocks insure against unex- 
pected, costly shutdowns for block replacement. 
Product of the Refractories Division 


SEND FOR THIS 


rot rock CE | Write to CARB DUM 
describing how imag- minerals” rite to REeTST Rae MRR K 
inative thinking— 


yours and ours—can 

put ‘man-made min- - 

erals” to work for } for help on your problems that 
you. Write for’ it on 

our business letter- 

ead. No obligation, 


Bead. No | “man-made minerals” may solve 


————— THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 237, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.————— 
Manufacturers of Refractories » Heating Elements « Resistors « Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels « Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Stones « Abrasive Grains 
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Industry: Really on the Move? 


Yes, to the West and Southwest—but Slowly 


Wartime ideas of ‘‘dispersing”’ 
U. S. industry haven‘t worked. 

Enemy bombers over the in- 
dustrial East today would find 
more vital targets than ever. 

South and West are picking up 
some new industries. Losses show 
up in New England. 

There may be more shifting 
hereafter, as industry seeks new 
materials, power, labor. But, at 
most, it’s to be a slow process. 


The industrial heart of the United 
States, in spite of 14 years of war and 
boom, is still where it has been for dec- 
ades: in New England, the Middle 
Atlantic area and States of the East 
North Central region. 

There, in 14 of the 48 States with lit- 
tle more than a seventh of the country’s 
area, is concentrated nearly two thirds 
of its manufacturing. Back in 1939, the 
same States claimed just a bit more than 
two thirds. 

All across the U.S., in the years since 
1939, industry has expanded. Yet, in the 
great expansion, the broad pattern of 
concentration remains about what it was. 
Less than average rate of growth was 
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LOTS OF ALUMINUM 
... in the Northwest 


shown in New England. More than aver- 
age growth was shown in the Southeast, 
the Southwest and the Far West. But 
the over-all picture is not much different 
from what it was. 

Now the period of rapid expansion, 
so far as it is encouraged by tax and de- 
fense policies of Government, is enter- 
ing its last phase. Through the Korean 
war program, Government had a lever 
that might have been used for bringing 
dispersion of industry. The record after 
three years discloses that this lever was 
used sparingly and did not produce any 
broad change. 

West South Central States, as shown 
on the map on page 30, got a large 
share in defense. Texas alone got nearly 
12 per cent of the new private plants 
deemed eligible for fast tax write-offs 
and more than 6 per cent of all con- 
struction undertaken by the Defense 
Department with Government funds. 

To this State and its neighbors went 
the lion’s share, 706 million of the 2,235 
million dollars, put into defense-re- 
lated chemical plants. This was related 
to the rapid growth of petroleum and 
natural gas, which are the basis of many 
new chemical products. 

Aluminum, once produced only in the 
Eastern sections of the country, has 
gone into Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. Steel production in Texas has 
passed the million-tons-a-year mark 








NEW CHEMICAL PLANTS 
...in the Texas area 


since outbreak of war in Korea. Electric. 
power development promises to be fast. 
est in this region, a full 60 per cent be. 
tween 1951 and 1955. 

Yet, with all this development, the 
West South Central States have only 
4.5 per cent of the nation’s manufac. 
turing industry, compared with 4.1 when 
the Korean war began and 3.7 back 
in 1939. 

In the Far West, it’s much the same 
story. Pacific Coast States have been 
gaining in electronics, as an adjunct to 
aircraft production. Steel mills are ex. 
panding a bit in California. Chemical 
growth has been substantial. Low power 
rates have drawn many new aluminum 
facilities into Washington and Oregon. 

But the coastal States still have only 
7.8 per cent of U.S. industry, compared 
with 7.1 before the Korean war. 

Proportionately, growth, encouraged 
by the Government, has been fast in the 
Rocky Mountain States, which are small- 
est in population. The wartime search 
for such. metals as copper and uranium 
has been felt from Montana to Arizona. 
In Arizona, also, Air Force planes are 
being reconditioned, and guided missiles 
are being built. A “classified” atomic. 
energy plant has gone into Colorado, 

Mountain States, with only about | 
per cent of all U.S. manufacturing, have 
gotten 2.5 per cent of the tax write-off, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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New twist on /staimless steel 


Navy engineers needed a special steel for PT boat propeller shafts. It had to withstand the punishing 
twist of some 1,350 horsepower, under severe corrosive conditions. They found the answer in Armco’s new PH 
(Precipitation Hardening) Stainless Steel, which combines extra-high strength, hardness and elasticity with 
good corrosion resistance. PH stainless is only one example of Armco’s leadership in special-purpose steels... 
in stainless alone, Armco makes more than 30 different types. One of these grades may give your product the 
extra sales-push you want in today’s market. For Armco Stainless is handsome to look at, easy to clean. And 


it’s solid rustless metal, with no plating to chip or wear off. So its beauty is permanent. Why not get the technical 





~ and fabricating facts on Armco Stainless Steels now? Just write us at 403 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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4.3 per cent of defense construction. They 
are still at the bottom of the nine Census 
Bureau regions, industrially. 

The West North Central States, 
from the Dakotas and Minnesota through 
Missouri, have received less than their 
share of defense projects but have grown 
steadily. Iowa got a big aluminum sheet 
mill. Aircraft production expanded in 
Kansas, and paper in Minnesota. Mis- 
souris steel capacity increased 50 per 
cent during the Korean war, but is still 
only a tiny 630,000 tons a year out of 
a national total of nearly 120 million. 

But the main strength in this region is 
in industries usually associated with 
peacetime: food, apparel and _ building 
materials. 

An entirely different trend is found in 
two big Southern sections. There, indus- 
trial growth has not kept pace with the 
rest of the country, though defense proj- 
ects have been plentiful. 

The South Atlantic States, lying along 
the Eastern Seaboard from Delaware to 
Florida, had nearly 12 per cent of all 
manufacturing in 1939 and have less 
than 11 per cent today. Steel expansion 
has been slower there than in the rest 
of the country. Of major industries ex- 
panded for defense, only chemicals have 
shown much interest in this location. 

While these States got somewhat less 
than their share of tax write-offs for new 
plants, they received the biggest snare 
of Defense Department construction, 
including the only new tank arsenal, in 
Delaware. A huge atomic-energy project 
went into South Carolina. 

A neighboring group of States, from 
Kentucky south to the Gulf, presents a 
somewhat similar picture. It forged 
ahead from 1939 to 1951, but hasn’t had 
an average increase in industry since 
then. 

Yet this section, known as the East 
South Central States, got a relatiy “ly 
large share of the tax write-offs and muli- 
tary construction, a big new atomic-en- 
ergy plant in Kentucky and a big expan- 
sion in another atomic-energy plant in 
Tennessee. 

Thus, these figures on industrial de- 
velopment throw some new light on the 
efforts to build a “New South.” Southern 
cities have held out tax concessions and 
ready-built plants to get new industries 
to come to them. Cheaper labor costs 
and less unionism have been attractive 
to some industries, such as textiles, fur- 
niture and shoes. But, nevertheless, the 
area has not recently been carving out a 
bigger place on the industrial map. 

New England is the section slipping 
the fastest. Fresh investments in tradi- 
tional industries, such as textiles and 
shoes, have tended to be placed else- 
where. Some old mills have closed. New 
developments in electronics, chemicals 
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and machinery have not been enough to 
uphold New England’s share in manu- 
facturing. 

But, even allowing for its setbacks, 
New England still outranks all the newer 
areas of the Southwest and Far West. 

The real powerhouse of industry is 
in the two Northern sections -stretching 
from New York to the Mississippi. 

The Eastern part of this group, the 
Middle Atlantic States, still account for 
more than a fourth of all industry, though 
they haven’t been growing as fast as the 
rest of the nation since 1939. Chemicals 
are an example. The Middle Atlantic 
States rank first in production, but third 
in the amount of new defense-related 
plants put up since Korea. 

In that industry and others, the East 
North Central States, from Ohio through 
Illinois and Wisconsin, are still forging 
ahead. They rank second in new chem- 
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States. Companies that sought tax write. 
offs were sometimes urged to choose dif. 
ferent locations. 

But the lesson of these years seems ty 
be that industry grows where it see 
markets, materials, power and _ labor 
and that Government can do little abou 
location unless it will build plants itself 
or risk a bad tie-up. 

Officials concede they never actually 
tried to enforce their dispersion policy 
by turning down an applicant for g 
tax write-off. Whenever the questiop 
arose, they always feared that enforce. 
ment would mean no plant at all. 

As a result, locations were decided 
not by military, but business factors, 

Some of those factors now give a slight 
edge on new investments to the newer 
sections of the country. Population jp 
these areas is growing fastest. New fami. 
lies are setting up housekeeping at a 








ical plants and first in total manufac- 
turing. 

A good symbol of the trend in these 
older industrial sections is the steel in- 
dustry, long centered there. In 1939, 
about 84 per cent of the nation’s steel 
plants were east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio River. By 1951, the 
area had 79 per cent. Since then, it has 
gotten 75 per cent of new steel facilities. 
Thus, its dominance in this industry 
wanes, but slowly. Not in the foresee- 
able future is any other bloc of States 
likely to win leadership. 

This concentration of industry has not 
pleased defense officials. They worry 
about the possibility that a key industry, 
bunched in a few small spots, might be 
put out of commission by air attacks. So 
they have tended to hold down on mili- 
tary construction in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic and East North Central 


rapid rate, creating demand for houses, 
cars and appliances. Water power and 
minerals, important to new _ industries, 
can be developed in the Southwest and 
Far West. 

But other factors that gave the older 
regions their start in industry are still 
powerful. These older regions have 4 
per cent of the population and 47 per 
cent of the families. Important raw me 
terials are at hand: coal, iron, salt, lime, 
natural gas. Transportation is goad. 
Power, though not “cheap,” has not beet 
short as in some Western States wher 
needed dams take years to build. 

Thus, the over-all picture is not likely 
to change ranidly. It will be many yeas 
before all the rest of the country com 
bined has as much manufacturing as the 
three relatively small sections of New 
England, Middle Atlantic and East North 
Central States. 
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After Two Wars, the Map of Industry 
isn’t Far Different From 1939 
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Share of all manufacturing 
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EISENHOWER’S AID PLAN: BIG 


Spending for aid abroad is to 
rise, not decline, under plans of 
a Republican Administration. 

Proposal is to spend 6.5 bil- 
lions in year ahead, not count- 
ing money to rebuild Korea. 

That's more than in the year 
now closing, a shade under the 
record Truman year. 


President Eisenhower wants to 
spend on foreign aid in the year to be- 
gin July 1 about as much as Mr. Tru- 
man spent on aid in the biggest post- 
war year of his Administration. 

Mr. Truman, in the year that began 
July 1, 1948, spent 6.55 billion dollars 
for assistance to the rest of the world. 
Mr. Eisenhower wants to spend 6.5 bil- 
lion in the year about to start. 

The Eisenhower figure includes no 
major money for the plan to rebuild Ko- 
rea after a truce. 

During the last full year of Mr. Tru- 
man’s Administration, the year ended 
in mid-1952, a little over 5 billion dol- 
lars was spent on aid. 
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In the year about to close, a year half 
under Mr. Truman and half under Mr. 
Eisenhower, federal outlays to help other 
countries are estimated officially at 6 
billion dollars. Now, in the first year of 
his Administration, Mr. Eisenhower 
proposes to exceed that figure by at least 
500 million dollars. 

Congress may change that program to 
some extent. How much of a change can 
occur as a result of action by Congress is 
not clear. Nearly 12 billion dollars in 
funds for foreign aid, appropriated by 
Congress in the past, remain unspent. 
Those funds will be available for the 
Eisenhower Administration to draw on 
in years just ahead, regardless of cuts in 
new appropriations. 

Aid programs from now on, however, 
will be somewhat different in character 
from those carried on by the Truman 
Administration. 

Under Mr. Truman, the money went 
largely for what is called economic aid. 
The purpose was to build up foreign 
countries, to help them develop indus- 
tries and give them materials. 

Under Mr. Eisenhower, emphasis will 
shift to military aid. This Government 
will buy weapons in large quantities 
from U. S. manufacturers for shipment 
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He Wants to Spend as Much as Truman's Peak 


to allied nations. Some will be ordered 
from foreign manufacturers and paid for 
in U.S. dollars. 

Economic aid is expected to cost 2 
billion dollars in the fiscal year: now 
closing. This will be cut to an estimated 
1.5 billion in the new fiscal year. 

Military aid, on the other hand, wil 
be increased by more than 1 billion dol. 
lars, to 5 billion in the first full year of 
the Eisenhower Administration. That, 
at least, is the plan. 

Other changes are to show up in the 
pattern of assistance abroad. 

More emphasis will be placed on aid 
to Asia and the Pacific. Western Ev. 
rope, even so, will continue to get the 
major share of aid dollars. France is in 
line for a considerable increase in mili- 
tary assistance to carry on the war in 
Indochina. 

As for Korea, Mr. Eisenhower speaks 
of aid in restoring devastated lands, te- 
building homes, re-establishing industry 
and agriculture. 

A start on this plan for Korea could 
mean an increase in the 6.5 billion dollars 
proposed by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion for aid spending in the year ahead. 
The total then might rise above that of 
any Truman year. 
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| Streamliner speeds for freight. . 
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power and its running mate — Hyatt ! 


| 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ’ 


The gays of “slow freight” are numbered! 
Even now, the‘railroads are continuing 

their modernization programs—matching 
diesel power with Hyatt-equipped freight 
cars! With Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal 
Boxes at the wheels, these cars can roll for 
hour after hour at streamliner speeds—on 
passenger train schedules. Old-type, friction- 
bearing journal boxes often overheat at 

high speeds, causing “hot boxes” that delay 
trains—but with Hyatt Roller Bearings on the 
job, the “hot box” problem can be eliminated. 
Cars will start easier, roll smoothly with 

less damage to lading, and last longer. Hyatts 
have been standard equipment on diesels 

and passenger cars for many years—and 
you'll find them doing an important 
friction-fighting job in every industry! 
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OF COURSE they’re proud of the 
beauty of their car. We think you would 
be, too. But we wish we could give you 
the rest of the picture—take you over a 
Ford car, step-by-step, and point out 
some of its quality features. 


First, we’d call your attention 
to a detail of body construction. We'd 
show you that there isn’t a single ex- 
posed seam to catch and hold water. 
It costs more to build bodies this way 
but the weather stays out, the paint 
stays on and the beauty lasts. 


Next, we’d show you the way the 
doors fit, and let you hear that good 
solid sound when they close. You'd 
see that each door is weather-stripped 
with a band of sealed foam rubber. 
Then we'd show you how easily the 
doors unlatch by just the pressure of 
your thumb on a button in the door 





handle. And, show you, too, how the 
Silent Doorman holds the front doors 
open in your choice of two positions, 
two-thirds or full open. 


Now we'd ask you to Test Drive it 
and let you feel some of the things 
about the Ford car that you can’t see. 
First off, you’d notice the “hushed” si- 
lence in which you travel and, then, the 
relaxed comfort you enjoy. (Ford en- 
gines, both V-8 and Six, are actually so 
quiet you can barely hear them as you 
drive.) Ford bodies, too, are “quiet” 
... floor, roof and body panels are 
“sound deadened.” Even the body bolts 
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Beauty is only half the picture! 


are insulated. As to the comfort... 
well, you can see that the seats are 
sofa-wide. But you can’t see the heavy 
foam-rubber padding over non-sag 
springs underneath that fine upholstery. 


Another item we'd point out would 
be the paint. Did you know that it is 
baked-on enamel... baked on over a 
complete rustproofing treatment? 
That’s why Fords keep their fresh, 
youthful look far longer. 


Why don’t you get the Ford quality 
picture firsthand? Your Ford Dealer 
will be proud to let you see, Value 
Check, and Test Drive the 1953 Ford. 


kord Worth more when you buy it 


Worth more when you sell it 
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WHAT EUROPE NEEDS MOST 


Dutch View: Political Unity and Free Markets 





The idea of a United States of Europe is not 
yet dead. It is being revived. 

‘Holland has just amended its constitution 
to permit membership in such a union. An 
jron-and-steel pool is in operation. 

Barriers to unity still are strong, but there 
is a chance for favorable action by the bigger 


countries on the Continent. 
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Q Just what are you proposing for 
Europe, Mr. Mansholt? 

A I proposed an integrated market in 
agricultural products as part of a political 
agreement between European countries. 

Q What do you mean by an “inte- 
grated market”? 

A That means a free market—no tar- 
ifs, no quotas. It is impossible to come to 
that along classical lines. What you need 
is a system that involves responsibility of 
the community for the results and conse- 
quences of an integrated market. 

Q Are there many difficulties? 

A Of course there are many difficul- 
ties. It can only succeed when there is 
agreement on the European political 
community. This political agreement is 
an absolute necessity. So far, we have 
been trying to come to a free market 
and free trade along classical lines—that 
is, through intergovernmental conversa- 
tions, but in this way it results in a freer 
market and freer trade to a certain ex- 
tent. That is the moment when the coun- 
tries have to make a sacrifice in the in- 
terests of the community, and this cannot 
be achieved along the classical, consulta- 
tive lines. What we, therefore, need is a 
supranational system. 

Q What are some of the consequences? 

A When we have a free market in 
agricultural products, we have to dimin- 
ish our quotas and have to diminish our 
tarifls. Tariffs have a certain reason—to 
protect farmers in Western Europe from 
Ow prices in other countries. When you 
diminish your tariffs and quotas, then 
production in high-cost producing areas 

| will be faced with competition from low- 
cost producers. There will be repercus- 
sions, and readaptation measures will be 
necessary. You have to create an organi- 
zation, an authority, that takes responsi- 
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Sicco L. Mansholt, Dutch Minister of Agri- 


culture, is a leader in the effort to bring politi- 


cal unity to Western Europe. In the following 
exclusive interview with U.S. News & World 
Report, he tells what is being done and what 
still has to be done to bring a United States 
of Europe into existence. He thinks that action 


must be taken in the very near future. 


bility for the. repercussions and conse- 
quences of a further liberalization. 

Q Is it something like the Schuman 
Plan? 

A Yes. With over-all powers, checked 
by a European parliament. The Authori- 
ty of the Coal and Steel Community is 
very great and the national government 
can’t interfere. It has its own Parliament 
to control it. The President of the organi- 
zation is Jean Monnet. Of course, we 
could create more of those free markets 
for a few commodities, but this would 
not be wise. What we need in Europe is 
a unified economic system, that is, an 
over-all free market. 

As of the first of April, we have in six 
countries of Western Europe—Italy, 
France, Germany, Luxembourg, Belgium 
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and the Netherlands—one market for 
coal and one market for steel and that is 
a great step forward. There are difficul- 
ties. In Belgium there are several mines 
that work at high cost. Some of those 
will probably have to be closed. 

Q Who owns those mines that are 
closed? 

A Private owners. 

Q Who compensates them? 

A The Authority. 

Q Where does the Authority get its 
money? 

A From taxes. 

Q Is it an indemnity or a subsidy? 

A All sorts of things—subsidies, in- 
demnities, co-ordinating investments. All 
the mines in the Ruhr and in France 
come into this investment plan co- 
ordinated by the High Authority. It has 
very great powers. 

Q And you want to apply something 
of that same type to agriculture? 

A Oh, yes, but in agriculture it is 
much more intricate and much more 
difficult and there would be much greater 
social repercussions on the small farm- 
ers, in particular, in Western Europe 
—it’s impossible to create a “green pool” 
like the Schuman Plan for coal and 
steel in Western Europe. First, you 
must have agreement on the political 
community. 

I can tell you that at this moment we 
have before us a constitution for a Euro- 
pean federation that has been drafted by 
the Parliament of the Coal and Steel 
Community. In September last year, the 
six ministers of foreign affairs, on the ini- 
tiative of De Gasperi, Schuman and 
Adenauer, asked a committee ad hoc of 
the Parliament of the Coal and Steel 
Community to draw up a constitution 

(Continued on page 36) 
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“Time and again, I’ve noticed 
people who appreciate the fin- 
est are asking for HARWOOD’S 
Canadian. It’s my favorite too!” 
PERCY FAITH 
Musical Director 
Columbia Recording Co. 
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within six months. They finished this 
enormous task on the 15th of March 
and the draft was presented to the six 
ministers a few days later. We are now 
studying it. 

Q Will that constitution be broad 
enough to include agricultural products? 

A Oh, yes. It is not just political. -It 
creates a political authority with powers 
in the economic field. It creates two 
houses—a House and a Senate. The draft 
recommends direct elections of repre- 
sentatives for the House of Representa- 
tives. It creates an Executive Council 
like the High Authority of the Schuman 
Plan, a Council of Ministers and an 
Economic Advisory Board. I am sure 
that gradually the economic community, 
the common market, will develop after 
the political authority has been erected. 

Q Would it levy taxes? 

A It will do everything. It will be a 
government with its own powers. 

Q Will it have its own army? 

A Well, yes, the European Defense 
Community. That is a question that has 
to be decided, but the draft constitution 
suggests that EDC should become part 
of the Community and should fall under 
its competence. The same applies to the 
Coal and Steel Community, and I find 
this of fundamental importance. 

So that is the situation at this moment 
and, gentlemen, the situation in Western 
Europe is very critical politically. I think 
it is vital that the governments of West- 
ern Europe prove that they have enough 
courage to arrive within, say, two years, 
at the decision which creates a European 
community, a federation. 

Q That means that you will lose some 
of your sovereignty? 

A We have already given up some of 
our sovereignty in coal and steel and we 
are doing it in EDC. That treaty still has 
to be ratified, but we believe that it will 
be ratified. 

Q Is there much sentiment in Europe 
for integrating agriculture, as far as you 
can tell? 

A Very much. We had several meet- 
ings on it, both in the six countries and in 
the wider group of countries belonging 
to OEEC [Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation] and the Council 
of Europe. But I don’t believe that you 
can achieve integration in agriculture by 
consulting with the ministers of agricul- 
ture. 

Q What will do it? 

A The political desire to come to a 
unification in Europe. It will have to 
come about like this. After all, what is 
a minister of agriculture? He can only 
interpret what the farmer wants in his 
country. What does the farmer in the 
United States want? To be protected 
against low prices. 

Q How can you have a political 


—— 


authority if you don’t pay attention t : 


farmers? 

A You must, of course, pay attention 
to them, but this is just the reason why 
you cannot integrate agriculture all by 
itself. Integration of agriculture woul 
mean that some countries have to make 
sacrifices. They would have to accept 
some lower prices in agriculture, and for 
that there must be some compensation, 
perhaps in other sectors of the economy 
of the country concerned. That is only 
possible if there is over-all economic 
integration. 

In an integrated area there would he 
greater competition, which would stimy. 
late production and therefore contribute 
to a greater rationalization. All this js 
only possible where there is an authority 
that takes responsibility, just as a na 
tional government is responsible for the 
national economy. 

Q If this green-pool idea goes into ef. 
fect, would the European countries in the 
pool buy more American products than 
before, or less? 

A More. 

Q Why is that? 

A It is a question of the long run. In 
our Opinion, it is an absolute necessity 
to come to a high production in Westen 
Europe, and, when you come to a high 
production of agricultural products, we 
would have to import more foodstuffs as 
well. But we hope to be in a position to 
pay for them. So there must come a freer 
and more balanced trade between the 
U.S. and the European countries. 

Q Europe is an importer of foodstufs, 
so I would think they would find it easy 
to get together. 

A Europe as a total is a food-impor- 
ing area, but in any food-importing area 
of the world there are always some su 
pluses—vegetables or eggs, for instance- 
and there is a great difference in price. 
So you have to bring together your price 
levels. 

Q Won't you run into difficulties 
there? France, for example, has a pretty 
high wheat price, higher than the Nether 
lands. Then, what do you do? Get the 
French farmer to accept a lower price? 

A Yes. We are importing wheat fron 
the United States, and the United States 
wheat price is very high. 

Q Assuming that you get this author 
ity, then what would your position bt 
toward a country like the United States! 
Will you feel then that you are mi 
better bargaining position to get 
tariff rates reduced? 

A Yes. In my opinion, it is a definite 
necessity that there be some kind of 
reciprocal consideration between us 4 
the United States on matters like t 
rates. We hope that this problem will 
seriously studied and considered by 
new Administration and I am glad thi 
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the President is anxious to set up a com- 
mission for this purpose. 

The situation as it stands now is an 
impossible one. You want us to earn dol- 
lars and get on our feet. How can I per- 
suade my exporters to switch their ex- 
ports to the U.S., to invest in propaganda, 
advertising, research on your market, etc., 
if a carefully built-up organization like 
the one for the export of cheese—and it 
took time and money to build it—is just 
swept aside by an amendment like the 
Andresen Amendment? It makes “trade, 
not aid” a hollow slogan. 

Q What would you do with the cheese 
if you didn’t export it here? 

A We can export it elsewhere, but not 
for payment in dollars. Well, if we have 
no dollars, you will maybe give us dol- 
lars on Marshall Plan aid to buy flour 
and so forth. That is not what we want. 
We would rather earn these dollars. Any- 
way, if we don’t get dollars, then we can’t 
buy in your country. Do you know that 
we buy more than 200 million dollars of 
foodstuffs in your country above what 
you buy in our country? 
 Q What would you say to a tariff in- 
stead of a quota? Would you prefer a 
tariff to a quota? 

A Yes, of course, up to a certain level. 

Q You would be able to sell above 
the tariff wall? 

A Yes. f 

Q What are your principal farm prob- 
lems? Are they the same as ours? 

A In principle, yes. All over the world 
you have the same question—the farmer 
wants security and he wants freedom to 
trade. We have the same troubles and 
we have guaranteed prices, too. But our 
system is more flexible than yours. In our 
system, we have guaranteed prices on the 
basis of production costs. So, when we 
stimulate our production and we get 
lower production costs, then after a while 
the guaranteed prices are going down. 

Q Didn't you have trouble bringing 
your support prices down in the Nether- 
lands? 

A No. We have an agreement with 
our farmers’ union—and part of our diffi- 
culty is that we are not always in agree- 
ment, but the system is accepted—that 
our guaranteed prices for some basic 
products like milk and cheese are based 
mn the production costs, and, when the 
production costs are lower because of 
better efficiency, that means that prices 
we going down. Mind you, we are defi- 
titely an exporting country. We have to 
*xport to survive. 

Q Is agriculture rather prosperous 
now? 

A We are doing fairly well right now. 

Q Up to prewar farm income? 

A Oh, yes. But there are countries in 
which the prices are much higher. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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GET YOUR 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
FACTS 
FIRST HAND! 


Loading prefab metal sections at Bargar 
Metal Fabricating Company, Cleveland. 


Be Penny Wise...Pound-Wise 


If production and overhead have you worried, if you’re facing 
a stiffly competitive market, then efficient materials handling 
becomes a necessity. No one knows as much about materials 
handling equipment as your man in charge of that department. 
He knows that when you consider original investment plus 
operation and maintenance, TOwMOTOR handles more tons per 
dollar. His strong preference for TowMoror is based on its time- 
saving, labor-saving features. He’d rather save dollars in the 
plant than pennies on equipment he doesn’t want! Write today 
for book on TowmoTorque and Power Steering. TowMOTOR 
CORPORATION, Div. 306, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


*TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
SINCE 1919 


TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 
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Dear Merrill Lynch: 


Without obligation, please give 
me whatever information is avail- 
able about the following securities 
which— 


[] I now own (please give num- 
ber of shares), or which... 


[] Iam now considering buying 
























































I should like to have your recom- 
mendations for the investment of 
s . My objective is 





[] Safety of capital, or 
1) Dividends of 5%-6%, or 


[_] Increase in value 
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Just fifl in and mail to— 


WaLtTer A. SCHOLL 
Department SA-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 
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Q If you are producing all this, why 
is England going hungry, unable to get 
good food? 

A England is short of sterling and 
| therefore has to restrict her imports. 

Q What do you do about that? After 
all, that is a good customer right near 
you— : : 

A That is an OEEC matter. OEE 
agreed that England could restrict her 
imports when her exports were not high: 
enough. 

Q Is that the only country that has 
that right? 

A No, we all have that right, but only 
when it is a necessity—when the balance 
of payments is disturbed. Our export 
business is very good, so we have a sur- 
plus in the European Payments Union 
and our position is very good at the pres- 
ent moment. 

But, of course, that is the result of a 
certain policy. We have had no strikes in 
our country. We have had a good under- 
standing with the trade unions. They 
understand their responsibility. They 
know that the question is not higher 
wages when the result would be more 
unemployment. Take, for instance, what 
happened in 1951 when our balance of 
payments was in difficulties. We went to 
the trade unions and asked them what 
they wanted—the same wages or the risk 
of unemployment. They accepted a cut in 
wages of 5 per cent—freely, quite freely— 
and that solved our balance-of-payment 
problem. 

Q You have a kind of economic plan- 
ning, then? 

A Well, perhaps you could call it that. 

Q How much of industry does Gov- 
ernment own in the Netherlands? 

A The Government owns three quar- 
ters of the coal mines—there are state 
coal mines—a part of the steel industry, 
in which is invested 200 million guilders 
[53 million dollars], all the public util- 
ities, like gas, water, electricity; the rail- 
ways, the telephone, the telegraph. 

Q What about banks? 

A All the banks are privately owned. 
We don’t have much state control, really. 
I think you have much more state control 
in your country than we have. 

Q How much farm land is owned by 
the Government? 

A Only the new land that since 1931 
has been reclaimed in the Zuyder Zee. 

Q Do you sell that land? 

A No, we rent it. 

Q How long will it take to rehabilitate 
the flooded lands? 

A Two thirds have already been re- 
claimed—that is, about 200,000 acres 
One third is very, very difficult, for ix 1s 
on islands which even under ordinary cir- 
cumstances are somewhat isolated. There 
are very great gaps in the dikes, some of 
them three quarters of a mile wide and 








a, 


more than 100 feet deep and it will take . 
several months to close them. just 


Q What is the feeling among your trac 
friends and officials about the prospec, b 
of Soviet Russia’s marching through s 
Western Europe? Are your people fey. A 
ful of them? 

A Fearful? I would not say “fearfyl’§ 
We are, of course, very ¢ 


concemed, mili 
and we don’t believe there is any je) 


change in Soviet policy since Malenkoy 
has succeeded Stalin. We do not be. 
lieve in the so-called Russian move fo 
peace. 

Q If that is the feeling, then why is he f 
it that the United States is constantly be. 
ing put in the position of urging Europe Q 
to defend itself? Why shouldn’t Europ 
be as anxious to defend itself— 

A But we are anxious to defend oy. 
selves. The Russian frontier, after all, js A 
only about 300 kilometers [186 miles} 
from our frontier. We are quite anxious Q 
to defend ourselves. 1.8 billion guilders 
[475 million dollars] a year go into de. 
fense—that is to say, 38 per cent of our A 
total budget goes to defense! 

Q How many troops have you unde Q 
arms? ne 

A I don’t know the exact figures, but A 
in NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Or} ¢ohy 
ganization] every country has its part to for t 
play. We have our part and we will dof jug 
our part. But we can’t do it without youff ,, 
and I think that you are interested, too jhat 
that we defend ourselves. ous 

Q Well, we have a feeling over here o fe 
that the defense of Europe is sort of bog Q 








ging down now. How much of your mf serio 
tional income goes for defense? A 

A It is 1.8 billion guilders [475 milf @ 
lion dollars] per year, and our national g 


income is 14 billion guilders [3.7 billiolf§ @ 
dollars]. of 

Q If Europe can get together withit 4 
more than 200 million people outside of 


swer 

Russia—that’s as large as the United you 
States and the resources are large-youff je w, 
should be able to defend yourself and be}, « 
as strong as we, shouldn’t you? mean 
A Oh, no. Your resources are much fully 
greater than ours. Social 


Q Don’t you have access to resources 
through your empire? rope. 

A We no longer have any empire. 

Q Well, throughout the world. You ye, 
have ships for transporting raw materials 
there that you could process. I don st 
what keeps Europe from becoming mort 
efficient. What stops Europe from q 
coming more efficient? 

A That is a very basic question, a 
the answer is that we don’t have # Al 
--ganized market, a united political and 


. fine t 
economic system. We have a split- og 
market, split up in national markets alty 
Every country has its own political am vith 
economic system, its own market with it there ; 
own tariffs and its own policies. You hiv , tha 
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ke ist one. We have to come to a freer 
ae and a federated system. 

ow @ Do you need Eastern Germany to 
«tf make this successful? a 
ihf A It is, of course, my opinion that in 
ea the future Eastern and Western Germany 
should reunite, 

Q Are you afraid of a resurgence of 
ied, F militarism in Germany? ; 
elf a Yes, of course, but I think that once 
ko there is a political authority in a federa- 
be-B tion, that will prevent an untimely rebirth 
for of German militarism. We don’t want a 
German national army. There need not 
Y is be fear of German militarism if Germany 
be-® becomes part of a European federation. 
‘ope §=6Q But what if you got a German 
‘ope army, independent of the European De- 
fense Community, and had it part of 
ou NATO? 

lL sf §=a That would be a great fault and a 
les} danger. 

ious Q Do you think that the policy of 
des France is definitely toward a European 
de. unity, or are they still nationalistic? 

‘ows a It is hard to say what is the policy 
of France today. 

nde§ §=Q Will Germany fit into this group of 
six nations you have in mind? 

but A Yes. Germany is a member of the 

Or Schuman Plan, it has signed the treaty 
it t08 for the European Defense Community, 
ll dof and the German delegates have played 
you. an active part in the ad hoc assembly— 
(00,8 that is, the assembly which drafted the 
constitution for a European Community 
here or federation. 

‘bog © Q Are those union plans really taken 
r 02% seriously in Europe? 

| A Yes. 

mi Q Itis not just talk, then? 

tional’ A Not at all. 

illioff §~@Q Where does the pressure come 

_ | from? 
th it A It is difficult to give a clear-cut an- 
de off sver as to where the pressure comes from. 
nitedll f you ask the average European whether 
youl he wants European unity, his answer will 
nd bel be “yes.” But this doesn’t necessarily 
mean that all the political parties stand 
lully behind it. Take, for instance, the 
Socialists. In the Socialist parties, there 
isnot a common policy in Western Eu- 
rope. The German Socialists are against 
i, And, when you ask me why, I find it 
very difficult to say why. I think it is 
more or less that they are in a position 
be against whatever Adenauer is in 
hvor of. It is a matter of opposition. 

Q How soon will you know whether 
his federal-union idea is going to be a 
wecess or a failure? 
al and _A In my opinion we don’t have much 
ot ime to lose. I think it will be in the next 
arkets > WO, three years. But the great diff- 
al an tulty is that we have six countries dealing 
vith i vith it now and at a certain moment 
uy have 3S always a country having elections 
® that the governments cannot decide. 
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And vihat does this company have 
for employees in the way of 
Group Insurance 7 


~ 





A complete plan of group benefits 
worked out with AIEW anand 





Rs. HE TOOK THE JoR 


Every day, more and more employ- 
ers find that the feeling of security 
Group Insurance gives employees 
proves to be mighty good business. 
To the employee and his dependents 
it means freedom from financial dis- 
tress caused by sickness, accident 
or death. For the employer, it serves 
as an, economical means of main- 


taining good employee relations— 
helps reduce absenteeism and turn- 
over—attracts new employees. 


New York Life, with a complete 
line of Group Insurance coverages 
including Group Annuities, can help 
you work out a plan that meets your 
company’s needs. Ask your New 
York Life agent or your broker for 
full information today. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘ Trends in Group Coverages” by Wendell Milliman—one of 
a series of lectures before the School of Business Adminjstration, University of 
Connecticut. It gives latest developments in group insurance. 
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Serving Commerce 
Around the World 


Through its network of branches in the Far East — and_ through 





branches, representatives and correspondents in every important 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BONN. ee ~ROME. ee -PARIS. ee - LONDON. eee 








>> It's what the Kremlin is up to in Germany, not Korea, that excites people 
in Europe. Bonn, a skeptical capital, is startled. This is why: 
Private enterprise is officially invited to come back in Soviet Germany. 
A truce with the church--freedom of worship--has been decreed. 
Communist controls are being relaxed in East Germany, a Soviet satellite. 
Nothing like this has happened in any Soviet satellite since the war. It 
is a sharp reversal of the way things were going in East Germany. 











>> There is doubtless a catch in these Kremlin moves. Nevertheless..... 

A businessman in East Germany, a Communist state, may now get a loan from a 
Government bank. If the Communists closed his shop, he can now reopen it. 

A farmer doesn't have to join a collective farm if he doesn't want to. 

Refugees who fled to West Berlin can have their confiscated property back, 
along with full civil rights, if they now return to East Germany. 

Minor offenders are to be released from jail. 

Basic rations will be available to all, not just to the privileged. 











>> Communist concessions to the church in East Germany are more surprising, 
may be more Significant. The drive against the church has been called off. The 
powerful German Protestant Church is given a new lease on life. 

Apparently, Moscow ordered Premier Grotewohl of East Germany to make peace 
with the church, or else. So, after a dramatic three-hour session with Bishop 
Dibelius of the German Protestant Church, Grotewohl let the Bishop announce: 

Jailed pastors will have their sentences reviewed, probably will be freed. 

Confiscated church property is to be returned. 

Subsidies from the Communist Government are to be resumed, paid on time. 

Harassing of church groups by Communists is to stop. 

What is more, religious instruction is once more to be permitted in schools 
in Communist Germany. And the church's right of assembly is recognized. 














>> Wary German officials in Bonn have braced themselves for Moscow proposals 
to. withdraw Soviet troops from Germany, to really settle the German problem. 
Question: Is Moscow acting from’ weakness, or trying to split the Allies? 
As it is, the Allies are pretty badly split. 
Korean truce is widening this split, at small expense to Russia. 
Concessions to Austria sound fine to Europeans, cost Moscow nothing. 
Soviet moves such as these seem designed mainly to divide the Allies. 








>> Kremlin moves in East Germany, however, look like deeds, not just words. 


(over) 
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As Bonn sizes them up.....They mean that Russia wants a Big Four meeting. 
They're Moscow's way of telling the West that Russia is sincere, that leaders 
like Winston Churchill are on the right track. 

Of course, it's also noticed that these Soviet moves in East Germany and 
Austria were made without prior negotiation with the Allies, without asking for 
a quid pro quo. This is how Russia shows generosity--and power. 

Allies can't claim credit, this way. Nor can Chancellor Adenauer of West 
Germany. Moscow's moves are a setback for him in his election campaign. 

As of now, Russia is outmaneuvering the U.S. in Germany. 








This is the word from Rome, now that the voting is over: 
Anti-Americanism is on the way up. Pro-Americans are getting fewer. 
U.S. can't count on Italy quite as much as before this election. 
Italy's Government, however much it may wish to co-operate with U.S., will 
“not have the votes to push just anything it wants through Parliament. 

Premier De Gasperi will now have to watch his step. His majority is skimpy. 
It's doubtful that he can get the new Parliament to go along with him on higher 
taxes, more defense spending, a European Army, as the U.S. hopes. 

U.S. investment in Italy is not paying the dividends the U.S. expected. 

















>> This election was not like the one in 1948. 
Then, Italians sensed a crisis, feared the Communists might take over. 
Now, Italian voters are no longer scared. They're reverting to normal. 
That is, they vote Communist or Fascist by way of protest. So the Communists 
and Fascists gain in strength, while middle-of-the-roaders like De Gasperi are 
barely able to keep going. Result: instability, years of it. 


>> In Paris, as the search for a stable Government goes on..... 

More and more Frenchmen feel the time has come to break with past policies 
that have left France weak, frustrated, stagnant, stalemated. 

Feeling grows that it's time for a change in France, in French politics. 

Korean truce underlines the feeling, as people look at the Indochina mess. 

A sort of nationalist upsurge is noticeable. It's not a "go it alone" 
mood, but it is a strong desire to get off the U.S. dole, to free the nation's 
hand in foreign policy. France can't have a free hand while clinging to U.S. aid. 

Next French Government, this means, is going to have to produce a definite 
plan to end the war in Indochina. For a truce in Indochina appeals to France as 
the only way to solve the nation's defense and economic problems. 

U.S. is ready to throw still more money and arms into Indochina if French 
leaders will really put steam behind a U.S. plan for jungle warfare, training 
natives on a big scale. Two years of this, it's thought, will do the trick. 

Then maybe the Communists will be ready to sue for a truce. But the ques- 
tion is whether France, even with U.S. aid, will stick it out in Indochina. 























>> In London, all roads lead to an Allied conference with Soviet Russia. 

Korean truce negotiations pave the way, in British thinking. 

Sir Winston Churchill has been sure about it for weeks, and the British are 
solidly behind him in this. At the very least, Churchill figures, a talk with 
the Russians will reveal who is running the Soviet Union nowadays. 

Talk with Russia now, it's argued. She'll get stronger if Allies wait long. 
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No Fishing ! 
No Swimming! | 
No Nothin’ ! 


... but sanitary engineers and 
“Your Unseen Friend” can soon remedy that 


“ay. O use wagging that tail at me, 
Sa Shep. 

—— “Wecan’t go fishing. Nothing 
to catch anyway. 

»“Like the sign says, the river’s pol- 
luted. And that means no fishing, no 
swimming, no nothin’... till things 
get fixed.” 

Lucky for Shep and his young master 
... lucky for you and every member of 
your family... things can get fixed. 

Give sanitary engineers a fair crack 
at even the toughest water pollution 
problems caused by sewage and they 
can usually figure out a sewage disposal 
and treatment system that will clear 
the water—and the air—to your and the 
local health authorities’ complete 
satisfaction. 

Such a system calls for a sizable 
capital investment on the part of the 
community. 

But with expert engineering and 
Nickel, “Your Unseen Friend,” backing 
them up, sanitation authorities know 
just what to do to protect this 
investment. 

Sewage, you see, is savagely corro- 
sive—and death on many metals. 

So sanitary engineers keep down 
equipment “mortality” — and replace- 
ment costs—by using Nickel—or Nickel- 
containing alloys where corrosion or 
abrasion is at its worst in sewage dis- 
posal and treatment systems. 


They’ll use Monel, for exam- 
ple, on filter screens, sludge 
dryer stacks—and specify 
chlorinating equipment with 
built-in Monel corrosion 
resistance. 

They’ll use Nickel-Clad 
Steel on air ducts. Ni-Resist, 
the Inco-developed Nickel 
iron, on shredders, sluice 
gates, pumps and control 
vaives. 

As you can see, it’s a good 
thing sanitary engineers can do 
this. A good thing for both your 
health and your pocketbook. 

No seeing the Nickel—or Nickel- 
containing alloys involved, though! 
Generally, they lose their identity in 
giving strength, toughness, or corro- 
sion-resistance to other metals. That is 
why Inco Nickel has come to be called, 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: morning, 
noon and night, Inco Nickel is always with 
you — helping to make your life easier, 
brighter, more pleasant, more worthwhile. 
Just how? “The Romance of Nickel” tells 
you. Send for your free copy. Write The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 
242b, New York 5, N.Y. ©1953, T. I.N. Co. 


Inco Nickel .-- Your Unseen Friend 


aif, The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 





=—=with DANIEL A. REED 


Chairman, House Ways and Means Committee 


‘TAXES MUST COME DOWN NOW’ 





Representative Daniel A. Reed will have 
much to say about the amount of federal 
tax you will pay in 1953 and later years. 

He is chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, where all changes in 
tax law must originate. 

Mr. Reed insists, among other things: 

That personal income taxes must be re- 
duced by 10 per cent, starting July 1, 1953. 





-The interview follows. 


That the excess-profits tax must end on 
schedule, June 30, 1953. 

That further broad relief and a general 
overhauling of tax laws must come in 
1954. 

To discuss tax legislation and its effect 
on business, Mr. Reed was invited to the 
U. S. News & World Report conference room. 








Q Will a Korean truce affect the tax situation, 
Mr. Reed? 

A It is bound to cut down the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. For instance, I don’t see where they would 
have to operate a Navy in the same way that they 
would if there were a war. I wouldn’t think the Air 
Force would have to have as many planes in opera- 
tion as they would in war. I think many of those ex- 
penses could be cut down. 

Q Do you think there will be a change in the 
public’s attitude toward wanting taxes reduced 
now? 

A Absolutely! 

Q Would that be because the public might feel that 
the tension has been eased considerably? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Has there been any evidence of an increase in 
sentiment for the elimination of the excess-profits 
tax now? 

A Not so much yet, because there hasn’t been time 
enough, and the coming of the truce doesn’t mean any 
changes in sentiment necessarily on this particular 
tax. We have had 260 witnesses before our Committee, 
and it is my recollection that only three of them—the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Folsom [Marion B. 
Folsom, Under Secretary of the Treasury], and Mr. 
McCabe [Thomas B. McCabe, president of Scott 
Paper Co. and former Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board]—were in favor of extension of the tax. 
And I have had at least 2,500 letters from people re- 
questing that they be called in to testify in favor of 
the nonextension of this Act. 


Q Do you think that if spending declines the tax 
relief becomes even more necessary? 

A I certainly do, because if they don’t there will be 
a depression. Look at the farm situation at the present 
time! We will definitely need more money in the 
hands of the people to build up the lag in the market— 

Q The transition period to normal conditions? 

A Yes. 

Q People would like to know, I think, which Con- 
gress should do—fix up expenditures before knowing 
how much you've got to spend, or find out how much 
you've got to spend before you figure out how much 
you’re going to spend? 

A First you should check on expenditures, if you 
can. Perhaps you’d be interested in some of the back- 
ground of this situation. I was elected first in 1918— 
I came in at the special session called by Woodrow 
Wilson right after the election. Our problem then, if 
you recall, was a debt of 26 billion dollars, which was 
a terrible thing in those days. The question then was 
how to meet that situation. [Andrew W.] Mellon, of 
course, came in as Secretary of the Treasury in 1921, 
and I recall quite vividly how people thought that he 
was making a mistake when he suggested that the way 
to balance the budget and pay on the debt was to te 
duce taxes. He went ahead and reduced taxes in 1922 
by giving larger exemptions, and he brought in mort 
revenue as a result. I remember so well what he said— 
“It’s very difficult for some people to understand that 
you can get more revenue by lower rates than you caf 
by rates that are too high.” 

Q That's like the 5-and-10-cent-store sales—they 
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can sell more articles at their low 
prices than you can sell at $5 apiece? 

A Right. His policy became the 
basis for my philosophy of taxation, 
although I wasn’t on the Ways and 
Means Committee at that time, and 
I have carried that philosophy with 
me ever since. As the result of Mel- 
lon’s policy of reducing taxes, we 
raised enough revenue to pay 1 bil- 
lion dollars a year on the national 
debt each year for 10 years. 

In the 80th Congress, we balanced 
the budget for the first time in 17 
years—Harold Knutson [of Minne- 
sota] was chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee then and I was ranking member. 
We cut taxes and as a result got more revenue. In- 
stead of a 20-billion-dollar deficit, we paid 5 billion 
dollars on the national debt and had a surplus at the 
end of two years of 8 billion dollars. 

They are worrying over balancing the budget again, 
but, with those examples behind us of what we can do 
by a sound tax policy, I am just as sure as I sit here 
that, if we would get rid of the excess-profits tax and 
give the individual taxpayer a break, we would ac- 
tually bring in more revenue. 

There are a good many economic danger-signal flags 
flying today. Already the purchasing power of the 
farmers is going down. A number of other factors in- 
dicate that we have reached the top of the boom. What 
we need now is to recognize the principle that at the 
time you reduce expenditures, you must give the peo- 
ple some tax relief—give them some spending to pick 
up the lag—or else you will slide into a depression. 

Well, that’s the danger that confronts us now, in my 
judgment, and if we postpone tax reduction until the 
slide begins it will be too late. You must act in ad- 
vance, and that is wuat I propose we do. I have 
wanted tax reduction accomplished early. I introduced 
my bill, H.R.1, with this idea: that we would do some- 
thing we pledged ourselves to do and do it quickly and 
give the people relief. If we do this, business will pick 
up and then we will begin to get more revenue. 

Q Have you been talking this way to the Treasury 
Department all along? 

A I have. The Secretary has been up to my office 
and I have talked with him. I don’t care if the “ex- 
pected” deficit is 6 billion dollars because if we could 
wipe out 20 billion dollars during the 80th Congress, 
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we certainly can wipe out whatever 
there is today. 

Q They are expecting about 800 
million dollars from the excess- 
profits tax this calendar year? 

A Yes, but they won’t get any- 
where near that amount. 

Q What do you think they’ll get 
out of it? 

A The point is that many indus- 
tries have suffered terribly from the 
excess-profits tax, and if these hard- 
ship cases don’t get relief a lot of 
industry will be crippled. But if 
an excess-profits extension contains 
such relief provisions, the Govern- 
ment won’t collect over 200 million dollars at the out- 
side. Of course, I claim that it won’t collect that, 
because there won’t be any pickup in business. 

Business is shackled all over the country by the 
excess-profits tax. Thousands of industries want to go 
ahead, but they say, “What’s the use, we take all the 
risk, but as soon as we get to the point where we get 
some profits which would permit us to expand and go 
ahead, the excess-profits tax steps in and takes it 
away.” 

Q That's 82 cents on every dollar? 

A Yes, they are allowed to keep 18 cents for their 
own use. 

Q You say they might not get the 800 millions? 

A I don’t think they would get it because I think 
the tax will destroy the incentive to make profits, and 
if you don’t have profits you won’t get any revenue. 

Q What relief provisions are you referring to in the 
reduction of the 800 millions—are you referring to the 
relief that would come from provisions present in the 
law, or are you referring to some new provisions? 

A Both the provisions that are in the law now and 
perhaps some new provisions. That will be up to the 
Committee. 

Q How is the Committee lining up—is it inclined to 
80 along with the President on the tax issue? 

A I don’t think so. I believe our Committee is all 
right except for possibly three members. 

Q By that you mean three Republican members? 

A Yes. 

Q When you said all but three of your majority 
members were all right, did you mean all right for 
extension or all right against extension? 
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. - ‘I dare say 95 per cent of the House want to reduce taxes’ 


A They are against extension. 

Q How many Republicans are against extension? 

A At least 10 that I know of—perhaps more. 

Q Including yourself? 

A Yes. 

Q What is the reasoning of the Democrats in op- 
posing this program? 

A What they have been doing is to go along with 
the President. However, the leaders on our side have 
been to Minority Leader Rayburn looking for help, 
and Rayburn said: “That isn’t our baby.” He indi- 
cated that the Democrats on the Committee might 
split 5 and 5, but nobody knows what he will finally 
decide when the time comes. 

Q Is Rayburn the one who holds the decision as to 
whether you will have an excess-profits tax? 

A Well, he appoints the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on the Democratic side. 

Q So he controls the decision really? 

A Yes, he could. 


What Senate Would Do to Tax Bill 

Q If it gets to the Senate, do you know what will 
happen there? 

A No, sir, I haven’t the slightest idea. I have told 
the Administration: “There is no revenue bill coming 
out of our Committee because, if such a bill goes over 
to the Senate, it will be loaded down.” And that’s ex- 
actly what they would do. 

Q What do you mean by “loaded down’? 

A They will add on all sorts of amendments. 

Q Will there be any other amendments coming out? 
This opens it wide to amendments, doesn’t it? Or is 
there a rule about amendments? 

A There is no rule about what we report out of the 
Committee. 

Q Well, if you report it out and it gets to its next 
stage—would it be subject to amendment? 

A That would depend on the rule under which the 
bill is considered in the House. 

Q Will that rule allow you to make any amend- 
ment? 

A No, they can give a closed rule. 

Q So it would be solely on the excess-profits law? 

A That’s right. 

Q That is customary on tax bills, isn’t it? 

A It is. Since I’ve been in Congress for 35 years, I 
can recall only one instance where they tried to write 
a tax bill on the floor, that is without a closed rule, 
and it had to be vetoed. They just wrecked it by all 
sorts of amendments. 

Q What are the chances that your own bill—H.R. 1 
—would be submitted to the floor under a rule permit- 
ting a substitute to extend the excess-profits law? 

A That is a possibility. However, members on both 
the Senate side and the House side—take John Mc- 
Cormack [Democratic Representative from Mas- 


sachusetts], for instance—have said that they would 
not take any part in trying to by-pass the Ways and 
Means Committee. I have also had word from some 
Senators that they would never stand for by-passing 
our Committee. That would set a precedent that would 
be most dangerous to representative government. 

Here is what they could do—they could report my 
bill out under a closed rule and send it over to the 
Senate, and let the Senate either eliminate the sub- 
stance of my bill or put on the excess-profits tax ex- 
tension. They have talked about such a plan, and they 
have tried to get some following for it, but they 
haven’t succeeded so far. 

Q So you don’t think there will be a tax bill voted 
on unless it comes out of your Committee? 

A No, I don’t see how there can be—they may try 
it, but I don’t think it would go through. 

Q There could be a bill that ultimately became law 
that eliminated H.R. 1—just have it passed in the Sen- 
ate and the House would stand by the conference 
report? 

A The point is that I'll never bring any other reve- 
nue bill out of the Committee. Of course, H.R. 1 has 
already been reported, and they can do anything they 
want with that including putting on the excess-profits 
tax extension. 

Q In other words, then you'd have a record vote in 
the House on a refusal to reduce taxes, which most 
members wouldn't like—isn’t that it? 

A Yes, that’s right. Idare say that 95 per centof the 
members of the House want to reduce taxes. 

Q Is it possible that some of the members now feel 
that since the ice has been broken and taxes are going 
to be reduced without a balanced budget, they might 
as well reduce them still further without a balanced 
budget? 

A Yes, I think that may be true. 


Republican Attitude on Excess Profits 

Q Why are the Republicans fighting so hard for 
the excess-profits tax? 

A I don’t think many of them are. 

Q Wasn't the first argument used that they didn't 
want any tax reduction until the budget was balanced? 

A Yes. 

Q Now they have recommended, haven't they, that 
a tax reduction take effect next January 1, even 
though the budget will still be unbalanced? 

A Yes, but I want to hold steadily to my plan, be- 
cause the more I keep driving for tax reductions, the 
more they will try to reduce expenditures. But if you 
ever let up at all they will just not try to cut spend- 
ing at all. 

Q Going back to your previous analogy of the 
Harding Administration and Mellon with the present 
situation—how long was it after they got into office 
before they cut taxes? 
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..- To stimulate business quickly’ cut capital-gains tax 


A The Republicans in control of*Congress cut them 
in 1919 effective in 1920, and then they cut them in 
1922, and 1924, and 1926, and again in 1928. 

Q So they started right away, then? 

A Yes. And then when those first cuts went off they 
substituted new measures which took effect in 1922. 

Q Do you suppose you could still get increases in 
revenues by cutting rates, even though we have a full- 
employment economy now? 

A Oh, yes. There is one thing that business has to 
have in this country and that is some certainty. 
They’ve got to plan. If they can’t plan, people are not 
going to venture their capital—the so-called venture 
capital which runs into billions of dollars annually. 

And another point that escapes the Administration’s 
attention, I think, is that under our economy you have 
to create new jobs and pay rolls to take care of from 
600,000 to 800,000 new people coming into the labor 
market every year. If our tax policy doesn’t permit 
business to expand and absorb these workers, we will 
create a very dangerous situation. However, business 
can and will meet this problem if it is not shackled 
by taxes which penalize growth and expansion. 


Risk of Postponing Expansion 

Q But the Administration is trying to postpone ex- 
pansion projects, isn’t it? 

A They shouldn’t’ insofar as private projects are 
concerned, because, if they do, sooner or later they are 
going to destroy the source of their revenue. 

Q Is their policy wrong in that respect? 

A Yes—of course. you don’t want to letcredit 
run away, but what companies are being forced to do 
today in order to expand is very dangerous. Because 
present taxes do not permit them to retain sufficient 
earnings to finance their growth, they are forced to 
borrow, and that’s simply going into debt just as the 
Government has gone. 

Q If you were a betting man—how would you bet 
on how the excess-profits tax will come out? 

AI don’t think it is going to be extended. They 
may find some way around it, but I haven’t discov- 
ered what it might be. 

Q Do you think the Administration will be terribly 
disappointed if you don’t extend the excess- profits law? 

A I don’t know, but just think of this—all of the 
former Secretaries of the Treasury—Carter Glass 
[1919], David Houston [1920-21], right down to 
John Snyder [1946-53]—have condemned it as a 
vicious tax and stated that it should be eliminated. 
It’s pretty difficult to understand how this Adminis- 
tration can come in now and ask for the continuation 
of such a vicious, indefensible tax. 

Q Do you think if you could find another 800 mil- 
lion dollars either in cuts in expenditures or increased 


revenues, they would forego the six months of the 
excess-profits tax? 


A They should. They can find 800 million or 1 bil- 
lion dollars in wasted expenditures anywhere they 
want to. I put a piece in the Congressional Record the 
other day taken from the official records of the War 
Department on the reconditioning of automobiles 
which they are stockpiling. They are just as good as 
new, yet at the same time the Department continues 
to order new ones to send abroad. 

Q Isn’t the real reason the fear that if they let the 
excess-profits tax expire they would have to pass your 
bill for immediate reduction on personal incomes— 
that the two things go together? 

A They do go together, and the men in the House 
say that, if the excess-profits tax expires now, they’ve 
got to have individual tax reduction. 

Q So that your problem is not merely the 800 mil- 
lion dollars but the 1.2 billion dollars—in other words, 
about 2 billion has to be found to take care of it? 

A In a sense, yes, but it’s not going to amount to 
that. They are not going to have that loss. It’s always 
been true, for instance, that people increase spending 
after an income tax reduction and that the excise taxes 
begin to pick up additional revenue as a result. That’s 
the way it works. 

Q What would happen if we cut the capital-gains 
tax and caused business to move faster? 

A During one session of Congress, I introduced a 
bill to do just that. 

Q How much did you want to cut it? 

A I would have reduced it to 15 per cent. 


If Capital-Gains Tax Were Less— 

Q And do you think you could increase the velocity 
of transactions if you had a 15 per cent capital-gains 
tax? 

A There is no question about it. I know this from 
my own experience. I have a little property, which I 
would like to dispose of—I don’t have to, but, if I did, 
somebody else would take that property and develop 
it and expand the economy. However, the present tax 
prevents this. That’s true all over the country. 

Q That's true in real estate and in business of all 
kinds? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Could you distinguish in the capital-gains tax 
between real property and securities? 

A No. I know what you mean, but that would cause 
a lot of difficulty. 

Q But you could reduce the tax rate on gains from 
the sale of things that were held longer than six 
months, couldn’t you? 

A Oh, yes. If you- wanted to stimulate business 
quickly you could do it that way. 

Q Cut it from 26 per cent to 15 per cent? 

A Yes. 

Q Mr. Reed, what is your reaction to the con- 
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tention that a “big business” Administration cannot 
afford to cut a tax on business before it does some- 
thing for individuals? 

A Of course that is a political argument. 

Q Is there any merit to the contention? 

A Of course there is from the purely political stand- 
point. There is no doubt about it. A great many peo- 
ple misunderstand the excess-profits tax. They think 
it’s simply a tax on war profits. It isn’t at all. Profits 
from war contracts are mostly recaptured by the Gov- 
ernment through renegotiation anyway. The truth is 
that the excess-profits tax is primarily a tax on im- 
proved management, increased efficiency, new and 
better products, and normal business growth. 

Many think that if you can give corporations relief 
you certainly can give the individual relief. Of course 
they see what Canada has done, what Great Britain’s 
done, what France has done, what Israel has done— 

Q All have made cuts? 

A Yes. 

Q How far down would you bring surtaxes if you 
want to get the maximum revenue in this country? 

A That is pretty difficult to answer offhand. 

Q Back in the ’20s Jack Garner [House Leader of 
the Democrats] said 25 per cent, didn’t he? 

A Yes. Of course, when your taxes get up to about 
30 per cent of the national income, it has been said 
that you are headed for a socialistic government. 

Q Are you talking about surtaxes now? 

A No, all taxes. 

It’s just the same as the 82 per cent excess-profits 
tax—it’s too much. 

Q The excess-profits tax isn’t necessarily on “big 
business” is it? 

A On the contrary, most big, established businesses 
had good earnings during the base period on which 
excess profits are calculated, with the result that they 
are not hit too hard. The tax has its worst impact on 
young, growing companies. 


Curb on Growth in Excess-Profits Tax 

Q Utilities don’t pay much and railroads don’t pay 
much relatively, do they? 

A No. The ones that are hit are mainly manufac- 
turing businesses, especially young and growing com- 
panies. My mail and the other evidence that we’ve 
had show just what is happening. The letters say, “We 
planned a building so large,” or “We planned on so 
much new machinery,” or “We were going to expand 
our pay roll,”—they set out their business plans and 
then say, “The excess-profits tax wouldn’t let us do it.” 

Q Is your mail in favor of cutting out the excess- 
profits tax? 

A Yes, I would say that it was running 90 out of 
100 against the tax. Now there is a certain element 
who say that they will go along with the President 
éven though they think that this is a bad tax. 





Q That’s 90 out of 100 in favor of your position? 

A Yes. 

Q How about the other members of Congress? 

A Oh, they’re getting heavy mail too. 

Q In the same trend? 

A Yes. 

Q How much did the proportion of your mail 
change after the speech of the President? 

A Not very much—not a very large percentage, 
Most of the letters are just the same. 

Q Do you regard an excess-profits tax as infla- 
tionary? 

A Yes, I think all high taxes are inflationary. | 
once had an argument with a professor about that. 
He wanted to increase taxes, and he said: “We've got 
to have a sound dollar and we’ve got to stop inflation 
and the way to do that is to raise taxes.” But, I said, 
“Corporations pass these taxes on, and when they do 
the consumer has to pay the bill—that’s inflation.” 


Chance of Hearings in Senate 

Q Do you think the Senate will hold hearings on an 
excess-profits tax bill? 

A I know that a good many of the Senators are 
dead against the excess-profits tax, and I would sup- 
pose that many of them would want hearings on its 
extension. 

Q Supposing you don’t get any action by June 30 
—then what happens? 

A Then the bill will expire along with a lot of other 
bills. 

Q Would it be possible on August 1, let us say, to 
pass a bill that is retroactive, that keeps the excess- 
profits tax going? 

A Yes, it could be done. 

Q So that June 30 is not a deadline, really? 

A No, it’s not, and we don’t know how long we will 
be in session. I’ve been told if we didn’t get the excess- 
profits tax and reciprocal-trade extension out, we 
would be here all summer. 

Q Apart from the difference of opinion between 
you and the Secretary of Treasury on the tax bill, ate 
you getting co-operation from the Treasury on every- 
thing else? 

A Oh, yes. We aren’t having any differences—I 
think everything of Mr. Humphrey. He is a fine, out- 
standing, able man. 

Q He made the point on excess profits the other 
day in his press conference that, after all, excess profits 
would have to be figured on the income for the full 
year anyhow, and it didn’t make any difference 
whether you cut it off July 1 or January 1. 

A That isn’t right. It hits many fiscal-year taxpay- 
ers very hard. Moreover, it means doubling the rate, 
from 15 to 30 per cent for calendar-year taxpayers. 

Q Are there many companies that have a July ! 
fiscal year? 
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A A great many. 

Q And that would hold up their fiscal year? Is that 
the reason it was put originally at June 30, so as to 
take care of both? 

A Oh, no. When we imposed the tax we imposed 
it retroactively for a half year to coincide with the be- 
ginning of the Korean war. We accomplished that by 
applying the tax to the entire year at half the full 
rate. That is likewise true of the present year. 

Q What about the Treasury’s tax-return figures, 
which indicate that a small business doesn’t pay ex- 
cess profits very much? 

A Well, there are a large number of them that do, 
if I can judge from our mail. 

Q Isn't it all dependent upon what is a small busi- 
ness? The Treasury used the figure of $250,000 gross 
income. Well, is that a small business, or is 1 million 
or 2 million a small business today? 

A Some people think a 2-million gross is small 
business. 

Q What do you think it hits hardest, the companies 
from$500,000 to a couple of million—the medium cor- 
porations? 

A I wouldn’t know, to tell you the truth, just where 
it hits the hardest. That’s one of the bad things about 
the tax—it operates very erratically. In general, it hits 
any company that is trying to expand and grow—the 
new ones especially. I know that there are literally 
thousands of them that want to go ahead but don’t 
dare because of the excess-profits tax. 


A Compromise With Treasury? 

Q If you and the Treasury could work oui some 
compromise on excess profits, then could you go ahead 
with all these other revisions? 

A Yes, it wouldn’t take long. 

Q There has been some talk under cover on the 
Hill that you would be amenable to some compro- 
mise. Is there any compromise you might have in 
mind? 

A None that I can think of. 

Q You might compromise on a reduction of per- 
sonal taxes on July 1 and excess-profits going off? 

A That’s right. 

Q What about October 1 as a compromise? 

A I don’t think much of it. I think that is just cut- 
ting off the dog’s tail an inch at a time to save the 
pain. 

Q You'd compromise on your bill— 

A Yes, sir—and when I do, I am not compromising 
the party on its promises, either. 

Q Do you see any other possible sources of rev- 
enue? Are there any new sources of revenue that might 
be tapped that haven't been tapped? 

A The sources of revenue are almost infinite. It all 
depends upon just how much of an emergency you 
have to meet. 


+ ‘We are working on a general tax-revision bill’ 


Q The President’s message indicated that there 
would be a new tax situation on January 1. Now when 
will we have a tax bill that will be effective in 1954? 

A We are working on.a general revision bill. We 
are doing the spade work this session and then will 
have the bill written up for action next year. It’s a tre- 
mendous job. 

Q You are speaking of the administrative provi- 
sions of the law? F 

A Administrative and substantive, both. 

Q Then you will have a new tax bill ready for the 
January session? 

A That’s what we plan to do. 

Q Effective in the year 1954? 

A Yes, sir. 


_ Promise of Further Reductions 

Q That will call for reduction still further, will it 
not? 

A If the revision is carried out as it should, it is go- 
ing to cost some revenue—it will have to cost revenue 
in certain categories in order to do the job that has 
to be done. 

Q Any idea how much? 

A No, you can’t tell at this time. 

Q What type of revision? 

A It will cover the entire Internal Revenue Code. 
The present tax law is pretty much of a patchwork 
which has grown up over the years. It needs a com- 
plete overhaul from top to bottom, and that is exactly 
what we intend to give it. We want to simplify many 
provisions which today represent a nightmare to the 
average taxpayer. We want to rearrange the law in a 
more logical and understandable order. We want to 
write definite rules where the law is uncertain or am- 
biguous. We want to remove the inequities which have 
crept in over the years. Those are our goals. 

It represents a great mass of technical work. 

Q You may have some cuts in revenue then without 
a revision of rates? 

A Yes, as a result of correcting present inequities. 

Q That’s a tremendous job—do you have any hope 
of completing that job in 1954? 

A Oh, yes. We are working on that hard, and we 
have been working hard. Many groups have volun- 
teered their services and are working right along with 
our Committee. The Committee will pass on the 
merits or demerits of the proposals in due time and 
will begin to do that on June 16, when our revenue- 
revision hearings start. 

Q And there are thousands of points? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q If you had your way, Mr. Chairman, in what 
category of the budget would you make the biggest 
cuts? 

A Foreign aid. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Q You suggested, did you not, that 2 billion dol- 
lars be cut in foreign aid? 

A Yes. 

Q What do you think of this doctrine that 80 bil- 
lion dollars of previous authorization, I think the 
President said, was in “c.o.d.’s”? Isn’t that principle 
true in all Administrations—isn’t it always ‘“‘c.o.d.”? 

A Certainly. 

Q And when this 80 billion dollars is taken care of, 
will there be another 80 billion? 

A Of course. 

Q So you don’t agree that the c.o.d.’s are necessarily 
the preceding Administration’s? 

A Not all. Here is the thing: The highest spending 
year of the Truman Administration was $66,180,000,- 
000. We are above that now. All through the campaign 
we said, “We’re going to cut these terrible expendi- 
tures.” We haven’t cut a thing. 


‘Danger’ in Defense Cuts? 

Q But when you read in the papers of all the Con- 
gressmen saying the country is going to be insecure 
without all these defense appropriations, then what 
do you do? 

A I don’t take any stock in that at all. 

Q Do you think it is individual Congressmen whose 
districts are affected? 

A Yes—many have plants in their districts. 

Q Do you think the Joint Chiefs were all wrong in 
their estimates? 

A I know they are wildly extravagant—-they always 
have been. 

Q Hasn’t there been a tendency to put something 
in each Congressman’s district to get that vote? 

A We know that was done a while back when there 
was a narrow margin of say 5 per cent in the popular 
vote in a district. 

Q You mean where there was only 5 per cent differ- 
ence in the votes in the election between the two parties 
they put some appropriations in those districts? 

A Yes. 

Q And now the Republicans from those districts 
can’t cut them out? 

A They just don’t dare. 

Q In other words, the old-fashioned “pork barrel’ 
has now become a military one? 

A Yes, that’s right. With airports and similar items, 
it’s the same thing. 

Q Do you think this cry about reduction in the Air 
Force funds isn’t necessary? 

A I think the President is right—I think the Air 
Force has made a big howl over nothing. They have 
all the money they need, and they waste it. 

Q What about nonmilitary expenditures? Are there 
a lot of big ones that should be cut? 

A Oh, yes; you find them all over the world. There 
are all kinds of projects that could be cut. 


Q How do you feel about the present provisions in 
the law to reduce the regular corporate taxes next year 
and also to reduce excises next year—do you think 
that those reductions should take place? 

A I certainly do. I think you’ve got to take the 
strangle hold off business. Taxes are destroying the 
incentives of the American people. I have had pro- 
fessional and businessmen come to my office in the 
last two years to pay a courtesy call. I say, “Well, 
are you on a vacation?” Yes, they are on vacation, 
Then I ask them, “Where are you going?” Well, they 
are going to South America. Then I ask them, “Go- 
ing to be gone long?” Yes, they are going to spend 
about three months down there. I say, “I don’t know 
how you can do that.” Then they say, “I’m tired of 
working for the Government.” I’ve also talked to 
young men who come in, and I ask, “How are you 
getting along? Making a good salary?” They say, 
“Yes, all we want.” I say, “What’s the idea—all you 
want?” They say, “We don’t want to get into a higher 
bracket.” That’s not a good thing for the country. 

Q That isn’t quite as widespread as it is in England. 
In England in the lower brackets they became con- 
scious of the next highest bracket and stopped work- 
ing. They didn’t want any overtime. In this country 
you don’t hear as much about it— 

A You may not hear as much about it, but it’s here, 
and you will hear more about it if our present taxes 
continue. 

Q Are you planning to reduce the corporation tax 
from 52 to 47 per cent next January? 

A That occurs automatically next April 1. 

Q You don’t plan to have it extended? 

A No. I don’t think the Committee favors extend- 
ing it. 

Q Do you think the Treasury is in favor of that re- 
duction, too? 

A The President has recommended extending the 
present 52 per cent rate beyond April 1. I think the 
Administration wants all the revenue it can get. Of 
course, on the other hand, you have the fact that the 
candidates promised to tax-cut as a campaign issue. 

Q You mean members of Congress? 

A Yes, and the President too. 


Need for Change in Foreign Policy 

Q Doesn't this thing boil down to the fact that 
you've got to have a change in foreign policy if you're 
going to cut this thing? You can’t defend the whole 
world any more? 

A No, we can’t. We can’t keep it up. For instance, 
we are told that we have to pour money into India in 
order to have India come over and line up with us. 
That’s ridiculous on the face of it. India is 15,000 miles 
from us and right on the doorstep of Russia who caf 
move right in with her vast armies whenever she feels 
like it. What could we do about it? 
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Q So isn’t it really a change in foreign policy that 
is related to taxation? 

A Certainly I think there should be a change. We 
can’t go on this way. Our people can’t keep on carry- 
ing such burdens throughout the world. 

Q It is being suggested that 225 million people in 
Europe do a little defending of their own? 

A I certainly think so. Let me tell you what I found 
over there—I found that even in France they had no 
real disposition to help themselves. 

Q What are we going to do about this Russian 
menace? 

A We can lick it providing we keep our economy 
strong. I don’t know all the answers, of course, but I 
do know this, that we’ve got to have a tax system that 
will produce the revenue without destroying our free- 
enterprise system. 


A National Sales Tax? 

Q Mr. Reed, in that connection, what is your idea 
of a national sales tax as a substitute to raise part of 
our income? 

A Well, England has depended on that very heavi- 
ly. It’s a very unfair tax in some ways. If you exempt 
food and medicine, you don’t get much revenue, and 
if you don’t exempt those things, you place an awful 
load on the man with a large family. I don’t think you 
could get a sales tax through Congress at all. 

Q Is there any hope from a broad manufacturer’s 
excise tax? 

A That would get more revenue with less pain. 

Q Would you be in favor of that? 

A I don’t know. I wouldn’t want to commit myself 
on that right now. It would all depend upon the cir- 
cumstances. 

Q And you would still have to exempt food and 
medicine in that category? 

A Yes, you would have to do that. Those items rep- 
resent some of the biggest expenditures people have, 
particularly in the lower income groups. 

Q What would be the corporation tax goal that you 
would have next year and the year after? Would you 
cut the corporation tax each year? 

A There are a number of problems that have to be 
looked into with respect to the corporation tax. For 
example, there is the question of the double taxation 
of dividends. There’s no rhyme or reason for such 
double taxation except to get revenue. 

Q How soon could you get rid of that? 

A That’s the problem. It is largely a question of 
revenue. 

Q Isn’t there a movement in Great Britain to elim- 
inate taxes on dividends? 

A Oh, yes. As a matter of fact, Great Britain has 
already largely eliminated the double taxation of 
dividends. And in Canada they give dividend recip- 
ients a tax credit equal to 20 per cent of their divi- 


dends. They just increased the credit this year from 
10 per cent. 

Q Are you suggesting there that rather than reduc- 
ing the corporation rate, say, below the 47 per cent, 
you might use whatever revenue you could to elimi- 
nate the double taxation on dividends? 

A I would like to see it eliminated as soon as possi- 
ble, and, as I say, it is only justified today, if at all, by 
the need for revenue. 

Q But would you give that elimination priority 
over further reduction in the regular corporation tax? 

A Not necessarily, but I do feel that it is a great in- 
justice. 

Q How soon could you hope to eliminate it? 

A I couldn’t tell you. There are too many uncer- 
tainties. 

Q How do the tax theorists reconcile the fact that 
the payment of interest by corporations is deductible, 
but the payment of dividends is not? A corporation 
can pay out interest on its bonds and get a deduction, 
but if they pay dividends on risk capital, the investor 
has to pay a tax and the corporation as well— 

A Well, of course, you cannot reconcile or justify 
a lot of the things that are in the law today. We have 
had 20 years of one tax bill following another—each 
one supposedly based on a new emergency. I am hop- 
ing that such “emergencies” are going to be less fre- 
quent in this Administration, because without them 
we would have a chance to study the whole problem 
and work out a tax system that is more logical than 
we have today. 

Q What do you hope to do on something like depre- 
ciation? 

A The Committee will have to have hearings on 
that. Our mail indicates that this is a subject on which 
there is widespread interest. 

Q What would you like to do? 

A Give the taxpayer more flexibility. 

Q That is another one that would cost a lot of 
money, isn’t it? 

A It could cost a lot of money, depending on what 
you do. 


Question of Baby-Sitters 

Q Is there much pressure in the House for a revi- 
sion of taxes so as to permit women who work to get a 
deduction to pay baby-sitters and so on? 

A Yes, there is very strong sentiment for such a pro- 
vision. There is also very strong sentiment to increase 
the exemptions. 

Q That really would cost the Treasury some tax 
money, wouldn't it? 

A Yes. I have had to take the floor on that be- 
cause, for every $100 that you add to the personal 
exemption, it costs about 214 billion. For example, if 
we should increase the exemptions from $600 to 
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$1,000 I think it would cost something like 9 billion 
dollars. 

Q Wouldn’t you make up that through increased 
spending on the part of the taxpayers? Wouldn't that 
be a tremendous stimulant to business activity? 

A Of course, it would be a tremendous stimulant 
which in the long run would tend to offset some of the 
immediate revenue loss. However, we couldn’t afford 
to lose that amount of money at this time. Increasing 
exemptions eats up money faster than anything else 
you do in a tax bill. 


Aid for Working Mothers 

Q But you think some kind of relief will be forth- 
coming for the working mother? 

A I believe that there should be. 

Q Would that increase our labor forces, too? 

A Perhaps, some. 

Q Would that be only for widows, or for working 
wives as well? 

A I think it probably should be for working wives 
as well. 

When you think of it, the suggestion carries quite a 
human appeal. Sometimes the wife has to work be- 
cause the husband isn’t well and, therefore, she has to 
carry the load. Maybe he isn’t in a position to look 
after the children and they really need outside help. 
Or a widow may have to go out and earn a living and 
at the same time hire someone to take care of her 
small children at home. There is a good deal to be 
said for the proposition. 

Q You get a lot of mail on it? 

A Oh, certainly. 

Q What other things are there of public interest in 
the way of tax reforms? 

A A tremendous number. One of the major pres- 
sures has been for larger exemptions, another with 
respect to medical expenses, another for revision of 
the dependency allowances. These are only a few. 

Q Is there any complaint about the withholding tax? 

A Some, but largely of a technical nature. Of 
course, there are some who feel that if there wasn’t 
withholding people would be more conscious of the 
fact that they are paying taxes. As it is now, they are 
apt to pass it on to their employers. 

Q They just deal with the net? 

A Yes, with their “take-home” pay. 

Q What about the admission taxes at the movies, 
should they have relief? 

A Yes, I think they should. 

Q Is there any sentiment for a revision of the taxes 
that relate to corporations doing business abroad as a 
means of stimulating the export of capital? 

A Oh, yes, and we are going to consider that prob- 
lem during our revision hearings. 

Q You think there is a possibility of something in 
that field? 


A Perhaps. Of course, this question ties in with the 
Point Four program. 

Q You mean, in other words, if an American com- 
pany -could invest abroad and keep its money over 
there without paying American taxes, that would be 
helpful to Point Four? 

A Yes. It would encourage such companies to rein- 
vest their earnings and expand their operations abroad, 

Q Don’t you think that some of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau personnel are afraid to make settlements 
because of the recent investigations, and that they 
are passing the buck to the tax courts? 

A I do. 

Q Doesn't that result in serious delay if you don't 
get adjudication at the lower levels? 

A It certainly does. 

Q Do you favor broader powers for Internal Reve- 
nue personnel to settle cases at the agent level? 

A I think we can learn a great deal from England, 
I understand they get along very well over there be- 
cause they do have broad power to make settlements. 
Of course, we’ve got a much bigger country to deal 
with in these matters. It would. take some very good 
men and very well-paid men to take on that responsi- 
bility. 

Q And the cases of irregularity and bribery make 
it difficult— 

A Well, we hear a great deal about that, although 
the great majority of revenue agents are honest, con- 
scientious men. It has been reported that an agent has 
gone to audit a company’s income tax returns and 
will say, “Now, for $100 I could save you quite a bit 
of money,” and the taxpayer doesn’t know whether he 
is being saved money or not. That has apparently 
happened. 


An Independent Revenue Bureau? 

Q What about these tax agents who go around the 
country? Do you have the feeling that, if we could 
get them, the Bureau chiefs and the others over into 
one separate independent agency like the Comptroller 
Generai’s office, so that there would be a personnel 
from top to bottom independent of the Treasury, that 
would be a good thing? 

A Yes, I am inclined to think so. Congressman 
Curtis on my Committee has submitted a plan to 
separate the Internal Revenue Bureau from the Treas- 
ury entirely. Whether that will finally go through or 
not, I don’t know. It is one of the areas under study. 

Q That would prevent politics from getting into 
the Bureau, wouldn't it? 

A Yes. 

Q Generally speaking, the Comptroller General’ 
office has been free from any of this, hasn't it? 

A I have always felt so. 

Q Do you think the Bureau is collecting as much of 
our taxes as it should? 
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A Oh, no! Without charging the Bureau with any 
delinquency at all, there is no question about the 
large amount of uncollected taxes. Taxes are so high 
and incentives so low that many taxpayers will use 
every possible device to avoid paying their proper 
share of the tax burden. This situation is the inevi- 
table result of having tax rates too high. Our income 
tax system depends on voluntary self-assessment, and 
such a system will continue to work only so long as 
the rates are reasonable. 

Q Would more personnel for the Bureau prevent 
evasion by taxpayers? 

A It might help to some extent. Of course, every 
time before election, the Bureau makes a big demand 
on Congress for about 5,000 more people and tells us 
how much more revenue they could collect with these 
additional people. Of course, as I have just said, you 
are going to have widespread evasion as long as you 
have unreasonable tax rates. No amount of new en- 
forcement personnel can cure that situation. 


Timetable for Tax Cuts 

Q Have you any timetable in mind so far as the 
passage of tax bills next year is concerned? When 
will we know what our 1954 taxes are going to be? 
Will we have to wait to next June again to find out? 

A I hope not. I expected to have my tax-reduction 
bill enacted the first month of Congress. I didn’t think 
they would delay it. It was reported right out by the 
Committee. 

Q But if you go home in July as they are talking, 
you won’t get back here until January— 

A Perhaps. 

Q So we can’t possibly know until next April or 
May what taxes we are going to pay in 1954. Do you 
think that is sufficient time? 

A No, but under my program taxpayers would 
know right now. 

Q If there isn’t some action by April 1, 1954, cor- 
porate tax goes down to 47 per cent and a number of 
excises 0 down. Wouldn't it be pretty difficult to get 
such legislation enacted by April 1? 

A Yes. 

Q You are not going to take care of the April 1 
situation with any legislation this year, are you? 

A No. 

Q How are you going to get into the 1954 campaign 
with the tax-reduction program if you don’t get busy 
in January? 

A Of course, the individual income tax reduction 
automatically takes place next January 1 under pres- 
ent law. I have been trying to get that reduction 
moved up by six months. 

Q And the corporation tax increase expires in 
April, 1954? 

A Yes. 

Q With the impasse that has been developed in your 


Committee, aren’t you pretty well handing yourself 
over to the mercy of the Democrats now, anyway? 

A I wouldn’t say so. But I am satisfied with one 
thing—if the people don’t get this tax reduction now, 
you will have a Democratic Congress next time. It is 
pretty evenly balanced right now, and 40 members of 
the Republican side were elected by only 5 per cent 
or less. That is a margin where it only takes a precinct 
to change the color. My mail certainly indicates that. 
You'd be surprised the way the people resent the fail- 
ure to keep that pledge. That was one of the main 
pledges made during the campaign. 

Q Will a Democratic Congress bother Mr. Eisen- 
hower at all? He seems to be getting along pretty well 
with the Democrats— 

A I certainly wouldn’t want to be in his shoes if he 
had a Democratic Congress. Mr. Hoover went through 
that. 

Q Is the sentiment in the Senate different from that 
in the House? 

A I don’t know. Quite a few of them have told me 
that if we could get H.R. 1 through, they could get it 
through over there. 

Q When your H.R. 1 was reported out of your Com- 
mittee, what was the vote on that? 

A It got all but four votes. Three Republicans voted 
against it and one Democrat. 

Q So the Democrats are on record in favor of this 
cut, too? 

A Oh, yes, a good many of them are signing my pe- 
tition for a rule to allow my bill to come out on the 
floor. They campaigned on the same issue, you know. 

Q If your bill should come to the floor, what ma- 
jority do you think it might get in the House, both 
Republican and Democrat? 

A Overwhelming. 

Q Three to one? 

A Easily. 


Excess-Profits Outlook in Senate 

Q Speaker Martin has said several times to the 
news crowd that if the excess-profits extension came 
to the floor there would be no trouble whatever in get- 
ting an overwhelming majority under the present cir- 
cumstances. Do you think there is a chance that he 
could be right? 

A I doubt it very much. It would all depend on 
whether it were a good political move at the time. 
There is certainly no merit to the tax. 

Q Would you be willing to g0 along with voting the 
words and leaving out the revenue? 

A We couldn’t very well do that. 

Q Do you have the feeling that we are reaching the 
point of diminishing return on our tax rates? 

A I certainly do. 

Q To sum up, then— 

A I feel taxes must come down now. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 
BLOOD ‘SUBSTITUTES’ 











© Blood plasma is being replaced by a substitute in 
many transfusion operations. 


® Military doctors are making wide use of a substance 
that helps to restore circulation of injured. 


® Danger of bad side effects from injection of plasma 
is eliminated by the new process. 


What's back of the report that the 
armed forces are cutting down 
very drastically on use of blood 
plasma? 

The fact is that there now is a good 

substitute for blood plasma used in 

transfusions. The search for a substitute 
has been going on for some time, but 
in recent months the armed forces have 
been making extensive use of this sub- 
stance in their hospitals at home and 
overseas. Even greater use is predicted 
for both military and civilian hospitals. 

In medical circles the substance is called, 

not a substitute for plasma, but a “plasma 

volume expander” because it replaces lost 


blood fluid. 


Just what is this substance? 

Is is known as dextran. The substance 
was refined for transfusions in Sweden 
during World War II and was brought 
several years ago to this country, where 
some improvements were made. There 
are several other plasma substitutes, or 
expanders, being tested now, but dextran 
is the only one being widely used. 


How is it made? 

Dextran is made from cane sugar or 
beet juice. It results from a process of 
fermentation of the sugar solution after 
certain bacteria are added. For years, 
sugar refineries and wineries have been 
plagued by this sticky by-product that 
clogged their filters and otherwise inter- 
fered with production. But only recently 
has an important medical use been found 
for the substance. 


Does this mean that dextran is as 
good as human plasma? 

It’s better than plasma for transfusions, 
in many cases, though there are times 
when whole blood or its products are es- 
sential. Blood plasma often carries with it 
a bad hepatitis virus that can cause a 
serious liver inflammation and jaundice, 
which turns the body yellow. There is no 
such virus in dextran. Other advantages 
of the new substance are that it can be 
kept for a long time without refrigeration 
in hot and cold climates, it is cheaper 
than plasma and there is an unlimited 
supply of the source material, sugar. 


Then will we no longer need blood. 
donor drives and blood banks? 
Physicians and officials of the Red Cros 
say these will certainly be needed; if 
anything, more than ever. For one thing, 
whole blood will still be required for 
many transfusions. Dextran helps to re. 
place the fluid lost by bleeding and it 
combats shock, but it does not replace 
lost red cells. They must be replenished 
by whole blood. Furthermore, both mil- 
tary and civilian authorities are planning 
to stockpile quantities of blood plasma 
for possible emergencies. Blood also is 
the source of two other important de. 
rivatives—serum albumin, extra power 
ful against shock, and gamma globulin, 
used in the fight against paralytic polio, 


Is there dextran for civilian hospitals, 
too? 

Yes. For a while the armed forces took 
all of the production of this substance. 
But, beginning last April, dextran has 
been sent to civilian hospitals. Some 
physicians think that eventually all U.S. 
hospitals will use this or some other 
expander. Four companies are mani: 
facturing dextran now. 


Is any other plasma substitute being 
used now? 

Two other expanders are being tested at 
this time. Both have shown promise, but 
neither has yet proved as satisfactory 3 
dextran. One of these is known as PVP- 
or more formally as polyvinylpyrrolidone. 
This was tried out extensively by the 
Germans in the last war. PVP is a syr- 
thetic material made by formaldehyde 1 
acting with acetylene. Still in a 
experimental stage, it has not been ap 
proved for general use by hospitals. 


Another plasma substitute undergoing 
study is a gelatin made from beef bone 
and known as P-20 gelatin. This, to, 
has met with some success. But one of it 
main objections is that it jells at room 
temperature. That makes it difficult 
inject in cold climates. Efforts are being 
made to lower its jelling point. Gelatin’ 
being substituted for blood plasma ™ 
some civilian hospitals. But it is not yé 
being accepted by the armed forces. 
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Rhee’s 24 Months of Constant Protest 


Forget the idea that South 
Korea’s truce protest caught 
the U.S. by surprise. It is no 
sudden flare-up. 

For two years Syngman 
Rhee has been warning Wash- 
ington about dealing with the 
Communists to divide Korea. 
Long ago he urged the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops as 
the key to a truce. 

Here, in the words of offi- 
cial documents, is the record 
of South Korea’s 24 months 
of protest, now made public: 


June 26, 1951 (Korean Cabinet 
resolution): “Any so-called ‘peace 
plan’ which . . . leaves the aggressors 
in possession of any part of Korea 
would be an insult to this nation.” 


June 26, 1951 (statement by Presi- 
dent Rhee asking a voice in any 
truce negotiations): “. .. Any pro- 
posal short of the complete reunifica- 
tion of the Korean peninsula will be 
unacceptable. This is our minimum 
requirement.” 


June 29, 1951 (Korean National 
Assembly opposing a cease-fire until 
the following conditions were met): 
“(1) Complete disarmament of Com- 
munist aggressors; (2) withdrawal of 
Chinese forces north of the Yalu and 
Tumen Rivers; (3) complete po- 
litical and territorial unification under 
the Government of the Republic of 
Korea; and (4) assurance of a perma- 
nent security of the nation.” 


July 6, 1951 (statement by Y. C. 
Yang, Korean Ambassador to U. S.): 
“Our President feels that this cease- 
fire proposal will never succeed be- 
cause the Communists have no real, 
sincere intention of reuniting Korea 
under a free and democratic govern- 
Tent...” 


Aug. 15, 1951 (statement by For- 
eign Minister Yung Tai  Pyun): 
“... After the long bitter record of 
failures, it is idle to talk of reuniting 
the country through peaceful ne- 
gotiation.” 
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Dec. 9, 1951 (statement by Am- 
bassador Yang): “The only way to 
bring peace and freedom to a united 
Korea is to knock the Chinese Reds 
and their Russian masters out of 
Horea...” 


Jan. 10, 1952 (speech by President 
Rhee): “Any patched-up, humiliating 
peace now will only result in a more 
disastrous war later . . . Continue the 
war that we are winning now to a 
decisive, victorious conclusion.” 


Jan. 20, 1952 (President Rhee, 
radio address for U.S. listeners): 
“.. . We are... very gravely con- 
cerned that the original goal of the 
United Nations to unify Korea will 
be lost sight of during the haggling 
at Panmunjom. We fear that too 
many concessions have already been 
made...” 


Jan. 28, 1952 (speech by President 
Rhee): “. . . We will not yield to the 
enemy ...I pledge that our young 
men will unify the land and unite the 
South and the North, and we must 
fight for that purpose. . .” 


March 1, 1952 (speech by Presi- 
dent Rhee): “. . . We must be per- 
mitted to utilize every possible means 
to survive as an independent, unified, 
democratic nation—even if we have to 
carry on the struggle alone.” 


May 16, 1952 (recorded speech by 
President Rhee): “. . . If an army of 
900,000 Chinese Communist aggres- 
sors is permitted to remain in North- 
ern Korea, where none at all existed 
18 months ago, we believe that fact 
will be interpreted on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain as a Communist 
success.” 

(Recorded speech by President Rhee 
to the Annual Conference of Mayors 
in New York): “. . . How, when, and 
by whom, may I ask, shall we expect 
through peaceful means to expel the 
Chinese from Korean soil? .. .” 


Aug. 15, 1952 (President Rhee, 
inaugural address): “. . . This much 
we know—Korea cannot live divided 
and half occupied.” 

(Statement by President Rhee for 
anniversary of Korea’s liberation 
from Japanese rule): “So long as the 
armed and aggressive enemy remains 
entrenched on our soil and the 7 mil- 


lion anti-Communist Koreans in the 
North are still struggling and suffer- 
ing, the goal proclaimed four years ago 
by both our people and the United 
Nations remains unachieved . . .” 


Sept. 28, 1952 (address by Presi- 
dent Rhee): “. . . Reunification has 
not been consummated in two years 
of time. So we know we cannot be for- 
given by the deceased who have done 
their share of duties ... All of us 
now should either rise up and fight in 
order to achieve the objectives of the 
dead or follow in their footsteps by 
willingly sacrificing our lives.” 


June 5, 1953 (statement by Presi- 
dent Rhee to answer a charge that 
a Korean officer boycotted the 
truce talks after May 25, 1953): 
“.. . Our side has never been repre- 
sented at Panmunjom, but General 
Clark has told Major General Choe: 
‘It is a fact that you are to receive 
orders from the commanding general 
of the U.N., but it is not right that 
you do not represent the Government 
of the Republic of Korea, and you do 
not report to His Excellency the Presi- 
dent. From now on you must make 
statements in the capacity of a repre- 
sentative and report to His Excellency 
from time to time, but what we dis- 
cuss here must be held in secrecy.’ 

“.. . Inasmuch as the U.N. pro- 
posal contains much contrary to our 
wishes, General Choe declared a boy- 
cott . . . and, in defiance of the orders 
from the President . . . did not attend 
[the talks] . . . He said that in the 
face of the nation-wide determination 
that there could be no peace or 
armistice unless the Chinese Com- 
munist forces withdrew, he could not 
attend ...and he released to the 
press the reasons for his nonattend- 
ance... 

“In this connection the U. N. com- 
mand says that he violated the disci- 
pline of command. 

“Major General Choe reported to 
me [on the day-to-day] progress, but 
in view of the request from the U.N. 
side for observance of strict secrecy, 
I was in no position to divulge it. 
Nevertheless, major conditions of the 
proposal had been released to the . . . 
press while the press in the United 
States charged that, despite the fact 
that the Allies did not know the con- 
tents, the Communist side knew every- 
thing.” 








Head of U.N. Assembly Says= 


ALLIES WILL NOT BACK U.S. 
AGAINST COMMUNISM IN ASIA 


Full Text of Address on International Affairs by 
Lester B. Pearson of Canada 


(Full text follows of remarks on international relations 
made to the Harvard University Alumni Association at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on June 11 by Lester B. Pearson, President 
of the United Nations General Assembly and also Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs.) 


When he was a young man, Francis Parkman, whose life 
work made such a great contribution to the history both of 
Canada and the United States, said that it was his ambition 
to write the history of the forest. This task would have been 
an easy one compared with that of any conscientious his- 
torian of our age who wished to pick his way through the 
wilderness of tangled conspiracies in our contemporary in- 
ternational forest. We live, indeed, in what might with some 
truth be called an age of conspiracy. 

We are not likely soon to forget the plot hatched in the 
beer cellars in Munich, which grew to such monstrous size 
that it threatened to cast a blight over the whole world 
until it was finally reduced to the cramped bunker in Berlin, 
where Hitler intrigued to the sordid end with his doomed 
and ludicrous court. 

There is today also the Communist conspiracy, even more 
dangerous because less hysterical, which by its alliance with 
Soviet imperialism, and by its secret operations throughout 
the whole world, is the cause of so many of our present 
difficulties; the source of so much of our fear. 

The story of these conspiracies would bulk large in any 
history of our times. Future historians also will have to 
record with regret that some of those who have gone about to 
eliminate the real menace of Communist conspiracy have 
done so by methods which weaken our democratic concept 
of law and justice; which have threatened to destroy that 
feeling of community on which free society must be based, 
by spreading needless division and distrust. These methods 
play into the hands of the Communists by giving some of 
them, the more dangerous because they have been able 
to conceal their purposes and affiliations, a chance to pose as 
victims of persecution and hysteria. 

Opposed to all these conspiracies which draw their strength 
from dark places, there is, however, the constructive co- 
operation of tolerant and enlightened persons, working to- 


gether in societies of which this University is a heartening 


and illustrious example. 

No one on this occasion and at this University could be 
unmindful of the debt which freedom—personal and _polit- 
ical—owes to the belief that the pursuit of knowledge is 
good of itself. We meet here in the living shade of those 
learned and wise men who believed that, subject though it 
is, and always has been, to its own torments, such pursuit is 
our main source of progress and achievement. They dedi- 


cated their lives to the proposition that reason can unravel 
the knots and difficulties caused by the increasing intricacy 
of social organization and by the bewildering advance of 
science. They insisted, moreover, that tradition is the start- 
ing point for orderly progress; that without it our life would 
lose much of its savor and our political institutions much of 
their stability. 

It is hardly necessary for me, in this place, to elaborate on 
the duty of universities to foster exact learning and to pro- 
mote free and unprejudiced inquiry. But I would like to 
say a little about their duty to encourage tolerance and mag- 
nanimity, in public, as well as in private life. There can be 
no quarter in hunting down those who abuse the liberty 
granted by our society in order to subvert it. They must ex- 
pect to be punished under the laws they have broken; and 
they must be prevented from holding positions of trust which 
they could use for disloyal ends. But to say that is not enough. 
Man’s powers for good and evil are too strangely intertwined 
for that, for his quality to be decided merely by actions with 
which the law can deal solely in matters of which the state 
can take cognizance. 

More than 100 years ago Herman Melville wrote, “Knaves, 
fools, and murderers there may be; men may have mean and 
meager faces; but man in the ideal is so noble and s6 spar- 
kling, such a grand and glowing creature, that over any igno- 
minious blemish in him, all his fellows should run to throw 
their costliest robes.” Our public life would be dangerously 
impoverished if we were ever completely to lose sight of 
this generosity and humility of mind. It is alarmingly easy 
to do so today, when hard and sharp exposure, at times inde- 
cent exposure, by camera, screen or printed word, is not only 
exhibiting but often manufacturing blemishes. 

The world, being what it is, will always be a place where 
those in whom the spirit burns brightest will often feel them- 
selves outnumbered and ignored. Nor are such rare persons 
to be found only in our universities. Melville learned mor 
on the whaler in which he sailed to the South Seas than he 
perhaps could have learned even at Harvard College. Con- 
pletely unlettered individuals, as we all know, can, by the 
grace of God, be wiser than most professors. I hope that this 
is a comfort to those who have graduated without “laude.” ln 
few parts of the world has that fact received more effective 
and practical recognition than at Harvard, where education 
from the earliest days has been so broadly based, without 
unnecessary dependence on forms or formulae. 

There are many contributions, apart from the pursuit 
knowledge, to be made by a university community such 
this which are vital if we are to survive successfully our pres 
ent trials. One of them is to foster what has always seemed to 

(Continued on page 61) 
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BEAR CUBS look for honey on a tree farm in the Pacific Northwest 


farms that srow trees for America’s future... 


Across the nation, more and more private owners of industrial forestlands 
are managing their timber as a crop by tree farming. The first certified 
tree farm was dedicated in the State of Washington in June, 1941. In the 
past 12 years, more than 4260 tree farms have been certified . .. placing 
almost 28 million timberland acres under modern forest management. The 
tree farming system is designed to perpetuate the industrial forests of 
America. It is administered nationally by American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc. Tree farm owners have agreed to protect their forests from fire, 
insects and disease. They will harvest according to a long-range plan and 
provide for natural and artificial reforesting of cutover lands. 

The young trees in the picture above are about 12 years old. They were 
small seedlings when the tree farm movement began... and they will be 
harvested in 70 or 80 years. They will then be replaced by another new crop. 

All of the forestlands owned by Weyerhaeuser Timber Company are 
managed as tree farms under the direction of skilled industrial foresters. 
Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for your free copy of our colorful 
booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Ms 
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Replacing trees harvested, thousands of 
young Douglas firs grow on Pacific North- 
west tree farms for a future wood supply. 


Wood is one of our most versatile raw mate- 

. rials, It is used daily as lumber, paper, fibers, 

We y e rh aeuser Ti m b er C om p) an y chemicals and in many other ways. To supply 
this market, our company is growing trees and 

manufacturing a variety of forest produc:s. 





Meeting tomorrow’s needs today with the 
world’s largest open hearth furnaces 


If any one part of the vastly complex 
process of steel production can be called 
the heart, it is the open hearth furnace 
operation—because it is here that the 
raw materials are brought together and 
finally made into steel. 

This painting by Peter Helck shows two 
of National’s 30 open hearth furnaces 
. . - all much larger than average, and 
almost one-half with a capacity of 550 
tons per heat—the world’s largest. 

In the foreground, the charging machine 
operator is placing a carefully measured 
quantity of scrap steel and limestone on 
the furnace floor. Next molten pig iron will 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 


be poured in from a ladle, as shown in the 
background. Other material will be added 
from time to time in the melting process 
during which intense heat is sustained 
by flames from oil jets playing over the 
“bath” in a continuous draught of hot air. 
As the steel is refined in these mighty 
ovens, it is checked and analyzed to as- 
sure a finished product of highest quality 
and in exact accord with specifications. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


After 13 to 15 hours, on the average, the 
new steel is tapped into ladles, then 
molded into ingots—the solid form from 
which it is processed into one of the 
endless variety of steel products. 

National is the leading developer of the 
ultra-large open hearth furnace . . . in 
this respect as in so many others, main- 
taining its reputation as one of America’s 
most progressive producers of steel. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
ton ore from extensive hold- 
gs in the Great Lakes area. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP, 


Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for 
of various types of pig iron. 


of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Supplies high grade metallur- 
pr coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 


est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


famous Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


NATIONAL 
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You Brown & Root fellers sure make the fur fly | 


Farmers and Board Chairmen, too, are 
amazed at the rapid progress of Brown 
& Root projects. But, to Brown & Root, 
fast—economical completion is good busi- 
ness... it’s why successful clients have 
continued to award repeat contracts to 
our company. 


Brown & Root is an entirety, unique in 
its field... in that we can do all of our 
work, from process engineering through 
construction. 


. BO X 3 





BROWN-BILT 


We take pride in our projects and a real 
delight in probing for better methods in 
engineering and construction. 


These facts, plus almost 40 years ex- 
perience in heavy construction and en- 
gineering, can be of immeasurable benefit 
to you. 

If your company contemplates new con- 
struction or expansion ... a call will put 
Brown & Root experts at your disposal 
... no obligation, of course. 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. Cngincets - Conitudbrs 


H O U TEXAS 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


Associate Companies:— BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. @ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 
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me to be a special quality of American thought, when it is 
at its best. It is the power to be conscious both of the reality 
of evil and danger, and yet reject a cynical or even a tragic 
view of life. Nowhere more than in the United States have 
those two attitudes been held in synthesis. I think, for ex- 
ample, of William James who returned from his researches 
into the areas of unreason with his confidence in the construc- 
tive powers of intelligence unimpaired. I think of Mr. Justice 
Holmes who insisted grimly all through his life that “every 
society is founded on the death of men,” who is said to have 
kept in his cupboard until the day he died the tunic in which 
he was wounded at Ball’s Bluff; and who yet was prepared to 
sanction what seemed to him the most visionary social experi- 
ments. Today, although recognizing the grim aspects of hu- 
man and political life, we need as never before to be able to 
se beyond them with courage and with obstinate confi- 
dence in the future: to keep our vision steady, to keep it true. 

I venture to refer to this fine and enviable quality of 
American thought and life because this is a moment when it 
is needed, perhaps as never before, in the direction of the 
policy of this country. It is, I hope, not inappropriate for an 
outsider—even one so close as a Canadian—to refer to your 
policy—and your actions—because they will largely deter- 
mine the fate of the world. 

This country, devoted to the ideals of peace, progress and 
freedom under the law, has not sought—but, thank God, 
has not refused—the leadership of the free world which 
has been thrust upon it by the hard and inescapable facts of 
power and position. It is moreover discharging this responsi- 
bility in close co-operation with other peoples who share the 
same ideals and are working toward the same goals: espe- 
cially the peoples of the Atlantic and Western Europe. 


EADERSHIP by a pistol at the back of sullen and forced allies 
is one thing. Leadership of free and democratic peoples 
who can be convinced but not coerced is something else. 

Such leadership, I suggest, has never been tried, let alone 
succeeded in circumstances such as those in which we live 
today, when scientific and material progress has far out- 
stripped social, political and moral development; when the 
plain and challenging facts of interdependence on a shrink- 
ing globe make solitary progress almost as difficult and un- 
rewarding as solitary confinement. 

Kipling, in a more spacious, free-for-all age, could write: 

“Down to Gehenna and up to the throne 
“He travels fastest who travels alone.” 

It might be argued that in 1953 this motto applies only to 
the first part of the journey. To reach the right goals we must 
advance together. 

A coalition such as ours, however, can only function on the 
basis of full consultation and agreement on basic policies and 
objectives. It must combine freedom of the parts with con- 
certed and effective action by the whole. This is a terribly dif- 
ficult combination to achieve and it can be brought about 
only by working out policies together on the principles of 
give and take. Concession and compromise, which we have 
leaned to apply—however grudgingly at times—in domestic 
affairs is essential for freedom and order. 

In this spirit, the leader of the coalition, the United States, 
has had to accept—and it is not always easy—some of the 
penalties as well as the privileges of leadership. These in- 
clude being misunderstood and criticized, being urged to go 
forward and asked to hold back. All this requires the exer- 
tise of patience and tolerance and magnanimity; and an 
understanding of the fact that pulling the eagle’s feathers is 
one of the ways by which his ascendancy among the birds is 
tecognized. 

The other members, the less powerful members of this 
partnership, have also their own obligations and duties. These 
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include full recognition of the greater responsibilities of and 
the essential contribution by the United States in our com- 
bined effort. They call for concessions and compromises also; 
at times the abandonment of a particular point of view in the 
interest of effective direction and action. They require that— 
within our resources—every member of the coalition must 
play its part in carrying out agreed policies, even though that 
part may be secondary, and at times not easily recognizable. 
There is no disgrace in playing second fiddle to the United 
States; a part in the international orchestra which Mr. 
Gromyko [Deputy Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, re- 
cently delegate to the United Nations] contemptuously gave 
Canada a few weeks ago in New York. The second fiddle is a 
respectable instrument and can be very important if the or- 
chestra is trying to play a symphony. The real disgrace would 
come, I suppose, if we threw away our fiddle in the middle of 
a well-conducted performance or deliberately played some 
discordant notes when the score didn’t call for them. 

Abandoning this somewhat tricky musical metaphor, I 
would add that we should also remember that smaller coun- 
tries are not necessarily wiser or more righteous than the big 
and powerful ones. They only seem so because of the limited 
and relatively unimportant consequences that usually flow 
from their mistakes or wrongdoing. 

There is however, no refuge of this kind for the United 
States. That is another penalty of power. One mistake—po- 
litical, or economic, or strategic—by the colossus and the 
rest of us may be dangerously, and even fatally affected. 
You must not therefore be surprised or disturbed when the 
relief and admiration with which we view your great strength 
is at times tinged with a shade of anxiety. 

Reducing these abstractions to more concrete terms, I 
would say that this anxiety today expresses itself more no- 
ticeably in economic and in Far Eastern developments. It is 
here that are to be found the most serious threats to close 
co-operation within the Atlantic and free-world coalition. 

As to the first, I can only say—though I would like to say 
a lot more—that political co-operation and economic con- 
flict are incompatible. 

On the second difficulty, however, I would elaborate a 
little. 

New forces have swept across the Far East since World 
War II. Some of these reflect the pulsations of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. Others are primarily related 
to the awakening urge of millions of Asians for national free- 
dom and a better life. If we of the West are not able to agree 
on the distinction between these two forces, which require a 
different approach and understanding by us, our co-operation 
in this part of the world may weaken and disappear to the 
joy and relief of those forces centered in Moscow and Peip- 
ing who are using foul means and fair to bring about just 
such a result. 

This is an actual—and not an imaginary—danger, be- 
cause there is a real difference of view within our coalition 
as to the meaning of these Asian developments and on what 
our reaction to them should be. This difference involves, in 
fact, basic questions of Asian policy. 

There is no dispute over the necessity of resisting Commu- 
nist military aggression, so determined by the United Na- 
tions—or even, in-certain circumstances, without such formal 
determination. There will, of course, inevitably be differences 
over the means for defeating such aggression and as to the 
relative contributions of those taking part in the operation. 
Korea is an example of this kind of difference which can be 
disagreeable without being fatal. 

A far more serious dispute may arise, however—there are 
signs that it has already arisen—over the nature and extent 
of our collective obligations, if any, to defeat Communism, as 
such, in Asia. 
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There are some who believe that Asian Communism is an 
implacable foe, bound hand and foot to Moscow, and that to 
negotiate with it in any circumstances is futile and perilous. 
Therefore, they argue we must all do everything we can 
through governmental action short of all-out war—but even 
at some risk of war—to prevent the appearance of Asian 
Communist governments, and to weaken and destroy them 
if they have managed to obtain power. This may require 
the active encouragement of and support for anti-Communist 
elements in Communist countries, and continuing and strong 
support for any regime which is opposed to Communism, ir- 
respective of its nature or its popular support. 

There are others, however, individuals, groups and gov- 
ernments, who will have none of this policy. They feel 
that Communism in Asia, though it may be far deeper and 
more sinister than “agrarian reform,” is a social, economic and 
political development, growing out of special Asian condi- 
tions and one primarily for Asians to deal with; that the only 
justification for direct Western intervention is when Com- 
munism expresses itself in military aggression. It is felt that 
our obligation in this matter is positive, not negative, not to 
intervene against Asian Communism, an intervention which 
would be stigmatized in Asia as Western and colonial, but 
to heip democratic Asian governments build up free and 
stable institutions which will defeat Communism by doing 
more for the welfare of the underprivileged and undernour- 
ished millions of the East than Communism can ever hope to 
do. We should also, according to this view, not expect Asian 
governments or Asian people automatically to accept our 
Western views of the “cold war” and the Kremlin conspiracy. 

Those are the two viewpoints, each of which has its ad- 
vocates within our Western coalition. I admit that the latter 
may not always take sufficient account of the aggressive na- 


CANADA’S LESTER B. PEARSON SPEAKS FOR THE ‘OTHER’ VIEWPOINT 
“They feel that Communism in Asia . . . is primarily for Asians to deal with’ 


ture of Communism or of the efforts that are being made }; 
the United States to build up a security system in the Py, 
cific. But I also believe—and firmly—that there can be 
effective or successful collective action or policy on the bag 
of the first concept. I believe this because such a_polic 
would have to be worked out and agreed on at the Unite 
Nations or in the North Atlantic Alliance, and, frankly, | ea 
see-no possibility of such agreement. 

It would mean that we would have to extend our specif | 
obligations to the defeat of Communist governments j 
North Korea and Peiping, and not merely to the defeat of yj 
itary aggression. There are few countries inside the Westen 
alliance willing to accept this obligation, especially in th 
terms in which it is sometimes presented in this country, 

Now that the imminent signing of an armistice in Kor, 
marks—as we hope—the end of aggression there, thi 
particular problem of our policy toward Asian Communisy 
becomes one of immediate urgency. The armistice in Kor, 
is to be followed by a political conference on Korea and p. ba 
lated problems. At this conference, the United Nations yi J ©! 
be represented. But so will Communist Asian government § 4 
We are moving from the military to the political aspect of “M 
Far Eastern problems, and it is to be hoped that we on the ff 
United Nations non-Communist side can move in unison, | 4 
can think of no more important subject for discussion «ff fee 
the forthcoming three-power conference in Bermuda tha {the 
how to insure this unison. The other free countries wh Th 
will not be at the conference, but who cannot escape is of 
consequences or isolate themselves from its decisions, wil sm™ 
hope that those consequences will be good and those dec. shij 
sions wise; as we now face the political problems of an Asaf of | 
which is in ferment and whose stirrings and yearnings ca-{§ Am 
not be ignored. | 
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WORLD JIGS...TO U.S. TUNES 


Resting in the pines over the sunny 
bay of Andraitx, one of the many 
“smuggling ports” of Majorca Island, I 
was startled to hear the strains of 
“Margie” over a loud-speaker. The sound 
couldn't be coming from the town; it 
was much too far away. I leaped to my 
feet and looked down over the cliffs to 
the blue water of the Mediterranean. 
There, on the bay below, rode a gunboat 
of the Spanish Navy, on the lookout for 
smugglers, the crew lunching while the 
ship’s public-address system played one 
of the popular records carried aboard— 
American, of course. 

In Bali, that famous island of Indo- 
nesia, while I walked along a hill trail 
under the palms the thought most dis- 
tant from my mind was Manhattan’s 
Tin Pan Alley. And what did I hear but 
King Cole’s version of “Nature Boy.” I 
tracked it down to a Dutchman’s villa 
on the mountainside. The Dutchman 
had his radio tuned to the Indonesian 
tadio station in Jakarta, where an equa- 
torial disk jockey was running through 
the platters in his collection. 
~ When the plane stops at Zurich, with- 

sight of the Swiss Alps, there is usually 
time to jook over the stands selling 
handicraft goods. And there, suddenly, 
Theard: “All I want is loving you and 
Music, music, music .. .” It came from a 
h ed cigarette box, which, on 
femoval of the lid, turned into a music 
box. The astonished Englishman who 
fied that item put the lid back very 


Between Hong Kong and Macao, the 
iB seagoing junks loaded with con- 
aband head for Canton, in Commu- 
Mt China. If you stay by the rail of 
Me Macao-Hong Kong night boat and 
fen to the tunes coming from the old 
mographs that many of the junks 
Y, you may hear, as I did one night, 
Tennessee Waltz.” 
4a Bangkok every Sunday night the 
is packed for the Siamese boxing. 
Not many Western faces in sight—main- 
y Thai, with a sprinkling of Chinese. 
What I heard from the native orchestra 
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between bouts was a Thai interpretation 
of “Bongo, bongo, bongo, I don’t wanna 
leave the Congo... .” 

The world may be a year or so be- 
hind on its American music, but the 
world plays it. Communist propagan- 
dists denounce American jazz violently 
as an insidious form of American im- 
perialism—but, if you go to a Commu- 
nist-sponsored student dance at Ran- 
goon University, youll hear American 
jazz coming from the records played for 
dancing. Calcutta’s college students give 
visiting Americans a rqugh time with 
their Moscow-inspired questions, then 
take their sari-clad dates out to dance, 
Western-style, to American jazz. 

They like jazz. Yugoslavia, follow- 
ing Moscow's orders, at first barred 
‘American music as “degrading” and 
“anti-Socialist.” Since the Tito break with 
Moscow, Yugoslav youths have been 
busy catching up on the latest Ameri- 
can tunes. 

Turks, back from the war in Korea, 
are heroes in their villages. While in 
Korea they learned to like the Ameri- 
can music broadcast to the troops. The 
result is more American tunes on the 
Turkish radio and in Turkish cafes. 

Hollywood’s movies are in part re- 
sponsible for spreading American music 
all over the globe. The U.S. Govern- 
ment also contributes through the Voice 
of America and by keeping local disk 
jockeys supplied with American records. 

Is it a good thing? You'll find a lot 
of people the world over who say it 
isn’t good at all. Spaniards bemoan the 
trend to American music and away from 
the traditional music of Spain. Egypt's 
nationalist press thunders about the loss 
of national character in the “slavish ac- 
ceptance” of American music. Brahmins 
in India bewail the tendency of universi- 
ty students to follow the latest U. S. tunes. 

By and large, most of those who com- 
plain are older people or Communists. 
But young people around the world, in- 
cluding many who want no part of what 
they call “capitalism’s quarrel with Com- 
munism,” dance to America’s tunes. 
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In 1952, automatic washers out- 
sold conventional washing ma- 
chines for the first time. Consumer 
financing helped the industry sell 
these higher priced washers—from 
65% to 70% of all automatic 
washers were bought on time. So, 
in this industry, consumer financ- 
ing made two contributions. It 
increased volume for manufac- 
turers and dealers by stepping up 
unit sales .. . and brought greater 
convenience into American homes. 


Throughout the Pittsburgh 
market, Peoples First National 
plays a vital part in consumer 
credit. In fact, Fcsles Time Plan 
helped 56,465 people buy washing 
machines and other consumer 
purchases last year. 


But the home washer industry 
is only one of the many major 
manufacturing groups that benefit 
when we put money to work. For 
nearly 90 years, Peoples First has 
extended financial assistance to 
companies and individuals in many 
fields—throughout the nation. We 
invite you, too, to take advantage 
of our complete banking facilities, 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SENATOR KNOWLAND: Brawny Man for Delicate Task 


. . . At Ease With ‘Liberals,’ ‘Conservatives’ in Congress 


> William F. Knowland, a purpose- 
ful young Senator from California, now 
is assuming one of the biggest responsi- 
bilities in Congress—and a role vital to 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

Mr. Knowland has just become the 
Senate’s acting Republican Floor Leader. 
This post gives him the delicate task 
and problem of steering Eisenhower 
legislation through a narrowly divided 
Senate, made up of 48 Republicans, not 
all of them in agreement with the White 
House, 47 Democrats and one Inde- 
pendent. 

The job was handed on to Mr. Know- 
land by Senator Robert A. Taft, now too 
ill to give more than a portion of his time 
to the party leadership. Mr. Taft will be 
ready to help with his prestige, his ad- 
vice, his experience. But the brunt of the 
work is to devolve upon the willing, 
solemnly courteous Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

This means that Senator Knowland 
will be making up the Senate’s schedule, 
watching the work of all its committees. 
He becomes the man who must evolve 
compromises when disagreements arise, 
align votes by persuasion or an adroit 
use of pressure. He also must be alert 


against Democratic attacks, make quick 
strategy judgments in the thick of debate. 

Mr. Knowland, shouldering these bur- 
dens, is only 44, has served less than 
eight years in the Senate. But, in that 
time, he has come far. Many think he is 
going farther. Some Republicans, mind- 
ful of California’s growing importance in 
national affairs and of the fact that 
Knowland is. statistically that State’s 
most successful vote getter, refer to him 
as presidential timber. 

The new leader. Senator Knowland 
is a brawny, serious-minded six-footer, 
studious, industrious. He is unfailingly 
pleasant but reserved, no backslapper. 
He seldom participates in the chummy 
little after-hours sessions at the Senate 
Office Building in which politics is dis- 
sected to its bones. In the Senate, Mr. 
Knowland has many friends, few inti- 
mates. 

He has made his way by hard work, 
attention to issues and a calm aggres- 
siveness. The Senator usually knows what 
he wants and drives resolutely toward 
that goal. He usually is counted one of 
the Senate’s “Republican liberals,” but, 
nevertheless, has managed to work in 
easy co-operation with Senator Taft, who 


is considered to speak for a more gp. 


servative Republicanism. 

Over the years, the Californian ha 
been one of the Senate’s more frequent 
speakers. He has his say, forthrightly, jp 
a heavy, resounding voice, with littl 
resort to oratorical flourishes, gesture 
pleasantries or cleverly turned phrase, 
In debate, his weapon is a sledge han. 
mer, not a rapier. 

The Knowland speeches. have deg} 
with a wide variety of subjects. But fo 
the most part they have discussed foreig 


affairs. The Senator long has been pr. | 


occupied with the Far East—a high) 
assertive supporter of Gen. Douglas Mac. 
Arthur and Chiang Kai-shek. Repeatedly, 
he has urged more forceful policies iy 
that area than the Administration hy 
shown itself disposed to adopt. 
Senator Knowland is known, in fact 
as an independent thinker. But he also i 
an intensely loyal party man, ready t 
accommodate his own views to those o 
the White House for the sake of con 
mon approach. Recently he showed hin- 
self amenable to President Eisenhower 
persuasive tactics on an important issue 
From the beginning of the Administn. 
tion, Knowland has been a regular # 
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. . . the job of steering legislation through a narrowly divided Senate 
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tendant at the weekly or more frequent 
conferences between the President and 
legislative leaders. He and the President 
gre on very good terms. The Senator 
thinks that any conflicts between Con- 

ess and White House are not nearly so 
deep as they have been portrayed and 
can be resolved without great difficulty. 

Although highly vocal on the Senate 
floor, Mr. Knowland usually has had little 
to say outside the chamber. He always 
is a busy man with little time for con- 
yersation, unless it is directed to the busi- 
ness of the Senate. Even constituents 
who may have traveled many miles to 
Washington have found him brusque, re- 
juctant to give them more than a few 
minutes. 

Vote getter. This, however, obviously 
has not spoiled Senator Knowland’s ap- 
peal in California. Running for re- 
election last year, he won both the Re- 
publican and Democratic nominations, 
under the State’s cross-filing system. In 
the general election, against only nomi- 
nal opposition, he received 3,982,448 
votes. This is the largest number of bal- 
lots ever cast for any candidate in Cali- 
fornia and, it is added, probably in any 
other State. 

The Senator is California born and 
reared. His grandfather was a Gold 
Rush immigrant who struck it rich in 
lumber and shipping. His father, a 
newspaper publisher, spent many years 
in the U.S. House of Representatives. 
The son, graduated from the University 
of California in 314 years, married early. 
He and Mrs. Knowland, a novelist, have 
three children, two of them married. 

Knowland, brought up in a political 
atmosphere, turned quickly to politics. 
In 1932, he won election to the State 
Legislature and in 1934 to a four-year 
term in the State Senate. Then, he suc- 
ceeded the present Governor Earl War- 
ten, with whom he had formed an 
alliance, as California’s Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman. For the 1940 
campaign, he became chairman of that 
Organization’s National Executive Com- 
mittee. 

War and the draft swept Mr. Know- 

and into the Army in the following 

year. He rose to a commission through 

oo Candidate School, went ashore 

f Normandy a little after the invasion. 

all, he spent 18 wartime months in 

- His Army career ended in an 

manner. 

© One day in mid-August, Major Know- 

picked up a copy of the Stars and 

, an Army newspaper, and learned 

Governor Warren had appointed 

to the Senate to succeed the late 

Johnson. Orders came through 

afterward to proceed to Washing- 

He arrived at the capital in uniform. 

following year, Knowland had to 

his Senate seat in his own right. 

He did so, handily, defeating no less a 
(Continued on page 67) 
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THRU YOUR 
FINGERS! 


Put a stop to lost 


man-hours— 


that eat into your profits! 


In many instances, case-histories show well-planned 

materials handling operations represent today’s profit 

margin...very often the difference between loss, break-even, 

or dividends! Efficient materials handling cuts operating costs 

to a minimum—as much as 50% or more. It helps handle 

more work in less time—means greater output at greater 
profit. A practical handbook, “How to Make 
Materials Handling Pay Dividends,” shows 
dependable ways to cut costs and increase 
profits. It’s available to you—free and with- 
out obligation. Just mail coupon. 


Find out how you stack up in Materials Handling 
Costs against others in your own industry. 


It doesn’t matter what business you’re in, this booklet 
will help you step up production, ship more goods faster 


—yet cut materials handling costs...as it 


as done in 


many cases...as much as half or more. 
Let us send it to you free and without obligation to 


help you check 
materials handling 
problems in your - 
plant, improve ; 
efficiency and 
reduce your costs. . 


Send coupon today and 


Automatic 


® 
> 71 West 87th Street, Dept. H-3 
Automatic Chicago 20, Illinois 
Without obligation, please send me your new 


booklet, ““How to Make Materials Handling Pay 
Dividends.” 


Company Name 
By. 
Street Address 

















Two agricultural scientists, 

from a large state university, 
check the blue print 

for irrigation pipe on Republic's 
experimental farm. 


HERE 
THE CATTLE 
ARE 
GUINEA 
PIGS 


These cattle are linking industry to agriculture — 
and vice versa. They’re on a series of two-acre fields 
at Republic Steel’s experimental farm, where some 
controlled plots are being irrigated, some not. This 
determines how much extra grass can be grown 
from extra water. Then, how much beef results 
from the additional grass. 


Soil ruined by destructive farming can be restored 
by grass. When depleted areas are returned to 
high productivity of pasture and herd, the entire 
community benefits. In fact, the entire nation is 
richer. 


The immediate application of Republic’s farm 
research is that animals must be fenced and ‘Xepublic 
makes steel farm fence; that irrigation requires pipe 
and Republic makes lightweight steel pipe for irri- 


gation, and steel for farm machinery and buildings. 
But beyond this immediate prospect, Republic’s 
goal anticipates the future. 


Agriculture and industry, these are the balance 
wheels of a nation’s independence. Food and steel, 
these are the foundations of a nation’s strength in 
peace or war. Each must prosper to keep our 
country strong. 


For America to stay healthy, progress must be 
mutual for all who share its economy. Republic’s 
farm experiments are an expression of this convic- 
tion. The Republic policy is to do for its customers 
as well as to sell to them. 


We believe this is an enlightened approach to eco- 
nomics which promotes the continuing welfare of all. 


REPUBLIC STEEL <& 


REPUBLIC 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
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Thousands of steels and 
steel products now bear 
the Republic name. 


How many do you know? 


REPUBLIC TITANIUM—High in structural 
strength, high in corrosion-resistance, 
yet only 56% as heavy as alloy steel, 
Titanium is one of the important metals 
of the future. Republic today is a 
pioneer producer of this metal. 


Nop 


REPUBLIC COAL CHEMICALS—Through 
the addition of new coke-oven capacity, 
Republic has greatly increased its out- 
put of coal chemicals. Republic now is 
a major producer of ammonium sul- 
phate, benzol,.toluol, xylol, crude naph- 
thalene, tar and crude pyridine. These 
are basic to fertilizers, wonder drugs 
and many synthetics. 


ZZ 


REPUBLIC HOT ROLLED BARS-—A full 
line of hot rolled steel bars for every 
need—rounds, squares, flats, hexagons, 
Octagons, angles and special sections. 
Republic makes this full line of shapes 
in a full line of steels—alloy, stainless, 
high strength and carbon. 


* % * 


Republic Steel Today: 


ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
Ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
Nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and’ protect a stronger America. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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. . . Real test of co-operation 
with White House still ahead 


name than that of Will Rogers, Jr., who 
had been a member of the House. The 
alliance with Governor Warren con- 
tinues. They have a firm grip on the Re- 
publican Party in California and a strong 
appeal to Democratic voters as well. 

Warren man, but—. Last year, at the 
Chicago Convention, Mr. Knowland was 
a Warren man, of course, rather than an 
Eisenhower supporter. The California 
delegation stuck with the Governor 
throughout the single ballot that brought 
the Eisenhower nomination, and did not 
change its allegiance, as did many 
States, after the General had received a 
majority. 

Nevertheless, General Eisenhower had 
work for Senator Knowland to do. The 
latter, holding the nomination of both 
Republican and Democratic parties and 
assured of re-election to the Senate, did 
not even bother to campaign for his own 
election. Instead, he joined the Eisen- 
hower campaign train in September. For 
six weeks or more he advised on West 
Coast problems, suggested speech ideas, 
helped to prepare addresses. Mr. Eisen- 
hower found him useful. 

Back in Washington, Senator Knowland 
announced himself a candidate for party 
Floor Leader: But Senator Taft wanted 
the job, and was not to be denied. So the 
Californian was satisfied to be named 
to Taft’s former post of chairman of 
the party’s important Policy Committee. 
In the Committee, he is influential in de- 
ciding policy, which he now also is to 
carry out as acting Floor Leader. 

Through a close liaison with the White 
House, the Senator hopes to keep Com- 
mittee policies in close conformity with 
those of the White House, despite some 
Republican dissidence. Fortunately for 
Mr. Knowland’s purposes, he enters on 
his new job at a time when few acutely 
controversial issues are scheduled for 
early settlement. 

The real test is to come later. Then, 
he may have to lean heavily on Senator 
Taft’s prestige, or the influence of the 
White House. Mr. Taft and the President 
have formulated an effective’ working 
arrangement, in spite of some disagree- 
ments. Mr. Knowland plans to continue 
it. And, in all tests of strength, he is 
counting on Democratic conservatives to 
offset, or more than offset, Republican 
desertions. 

Senator Knowland, a man of much 
self-confidence, is looking forward con- 
fidently to a period in which, on the 
whole, by one device or another, he may 
keep the Senate and the President work- 
ing together in unusual harmony and co- 
operation. 





"“! about decided 
to try a Ouija 
board to tind the 
right distributor 
in Syracuse... 
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... but a Marine Midland officer who 
knows local businessmen helped me 
make a good choice for the Central 
New York area...” 


Reliable, home-town appraisal of people 
you might need to represent you almost 
anywhere in New York State can often 
be furnished when The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New Yorkis yourbank. 

There are 12 Marine Midland banks 
with 121 offices distributed throughout 
the state. Their officers are local people 
who know their own communities as only 
local residents can. Let us show you how 
their “‘next-door-neighbor” knowledge 
can be useful to you. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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==with PRESIDENT OF CHILE 


Carlos Ibanez del Campo 


CHILE—COPPER AND COMMUNISTS 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Will American-owned mines in 
Chile go the way of those in Bolivia—seized by 
government? 

On the surface, Communists are showing signs 
of strength in a country whose copper is vital to 
U.S. defense. Communists are in key spots in 
labor, tryirig to enter other fields. 









CARLOS IBANEZ DEL CAMPO, 75, is a career soldier 
who has had his ups and downs in the tumult of 
Chilean politics. 

Ibanez first entered the Government as Min- 
ister of War in 1925 and rose to the Presidency in 
1927. He had the reputation of being a “strong 
man.” Trouble developed within his own Admin- 












istration during the depression of the ’30s and 
forced him to resign in 1932. He took refuge in 
Argentina. Ibafiez returned to Chile a few years 
later and, four years ago, re-entered politics as a 
Senator. He was elected President in September, 
1952, on a pledge to put down strikes and control 
Chile’s persistent inflation. 


What is in store for America’s big investment 
in a land which, per capita, has gotten more U.S. 
Export-Import loans than any other country on 
earth? Following are the views of President Car- 
los Ibanez, expressed in an interview at Santiago 
with Clark H. Galloway, Inter-American Editor 
for U. S. News & World Report. 



























energy to prevent the rule of agitation for the sake of 
agitation. 

Q What would you say is the future of Communism 
in the Western Hemisphere? 

A The Communist Party is destined ‘to die in 
America because it does not respond to the aspira- 
tions of the national majorities. 

Q It is realized rather generally in the United 
States that Chile is the world’s largest exporter of 
copper and that Chilean copper 
is necessary to the defense of 


Q Mr. President, in view of the fact that Commu- 
nists hold some important positions in organized la- 
bor and in intellectual circles, do you consider Com- 
munism a threat to Chile now? 

A Native Communism represents only about 6 per 
cent of the national electorate. The future will reduce 
this percentage even more. Communism’s role in 
Latin America is completely negative; it is the worst 
enemy of the popular forces that do not submit to its 
professional agents. 
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Only governments which are ; 

backed by the people and which a oo the West. How important 1s i 
can solve their most urgent N hl copper to Chile? i 
problems may _ stop its A The copper industry con- t 
growth and defeat it in a stitutes the strongest potential 

definite way. Luck has decided in the Chilean economy. Until c 
that Chile shall have at the now we have not obtained from 

present time a Government BRAZIL this industry all the advantages c 
which is supported by a na- that every productive country r 
tional majority and which should have. Fluctuations in fe 
is not ready to let an auda- the world market, interferences t 
cious minority undermine the of various kinds in the progres e 
public peace and disturb nor- sive development of the indus- Cl 
mal production and develop-~ try and other obstacles have fi 
ment. Applying jointly meas- prevented our being able to ) 
ures of social progress and count regularly on fair prices iz 
improvement of the living Q What is the outlook now? 

standards of the country, we A The Government of Chile Ir 
shall know how to exercise feels that as a’ productive coun 

authority to the required ex- try we should have an increas pe 
tent and with the necessary ing participation in coppé CC 
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policy. The future outlook is not very pleasing, and 
our economy needs strengthening—increased produc- 
tion, lower costs and industrialization of minerals. In 
this connection, the central idea of my Government is 
that copper production must serve fundamentally to 
give progress and comfort to the Chilean people. My 
country wants new capital to push the development of 
this basic industry. The copper riches of Chile are the 
largest in the world and are the easiest to exploit be- 
cause of their proximity to the Pacific Ocean. 

Q The copper industry is owned largely by U.S. 
interests. Do you have any thought of nationalizing 
it? 

A Nationalization of the industry is not a part of 
our thinking, because we know well that we do not 
have the means of carrying it out. 

Q How important is the nitrate industry to Chile? 











































' A The nitrate industry is another important part 
of the Chilean economy. Equally with the copper in- 

of dustry, it suffers the impacts of world-market fluctua- 
tions. 

:m Q Chile’s exports of natural nitrate are suffering 
from competition with synthetic nitrates, aren’t they? 

in A Before the synthetic product was developed, 

ra: Chilean nitrate had no competitor. Its sale was a 
powerful source of national income. Later, the high 

ted costs of our nitrate production gave advantages to 

of synthetic nitrate in the world market. 

per Q What remedy do you propose? 

of A My Government is determined to orient and put 

is into effect a nitrate policy that may reduce costs and 
increase production, with the idea of re-establishing 

on- the position of our nitrate in the old markets. 

tial Q Do you wish to attract investments of private 

ntil capital from the United States to Chile? 

‘om A Chile has never opposed the entrance of foreign 

ges capital that desires to contribute to the national prog- 

try tess. 1 always have contended that the investment of 

in foreign capital is beneficial to our economy, provided 

ices that it abides closely by our laws. Chile is ready to 

res- encourage all investments that are beneficial to our 

jus- country. Foreign investments which come to us will 

ave find that they will enjoy the most ample guarantees 

» to offered by our solid juridical and institutional organ- 

ices. ization. 

ow? Q Where are the best opportunities for invest- 

hile ments? 

mun- A It is in the field of industry that the largest op- 

eas Portunities for such capital are open, because the 

ppet country has many basic resources and needs to ac- 
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No Chance for Nationalization of Industry .. . 


Popular Governments vs. Rule by Agitation 


PRESIDENT IBANEZ PONDERS A QUESTION 


celerate the pace of its industrial power, I could cite, 
as being of special interest to the country, the steel 
industry and its derivative products, and the cellu- 
lose industry, for which our immense forests in the 
South offer a supply of raw material that is inex- 
haustible and of peerless quality. 

Q What do you think of the U.S. Government's 
program of technical assistance, the so-called Point 
Four program? 

A Help to the less developed areas constitutes the 
best example of effective international co-operation. 
This is the only manner in which to share universally 
the conquests of civilization and higher levels of cul- 
ture. In a world where all co-operate and identify 
themselves with the less fortunate countries, it is pos- 
sible that a long-lasting and just peace may be built. 
The important thing is that the co-operation be identi- 
fied with the ideals of economic emancipation of coun- 
tries and with the democratic ambitions of the na- 
tions. Latin America needs the means of modernizing. 
Its fertile and depopulated lands need the prolific ef- 
fort of work. Point Four may be the key to the prog- 
ress of a continent. 


(Continued on next page) 


.« “Chile, Argentina offer best possibilities for co-operation’ 


Q Mr. President, inflation seems to be serious in 
Chile. What can you do about that? 

A The speciab powers given by Congress are the 
tools with which Chile will restore economic nor- 
malcy. The Government will proceed with firmness 
and caution to check the increasing rhythm of infla- 
tion. A policy which will restore the classic equilib- 
rium between the determining factors of the eco- 
nomic process is imperative. The production index 
needs strong stimulation, principally in the line of 
foodstuffs. 

Administrative reorganization, creation of the Bank 
of the State, impetus to the production of: copper, 
nitrate and coal, development of a new agrarian 


ee. 


THE NITRATE INDUSTRY IS GEARED TO EXPORT 
... “it suffers the impacts of world-market fluctuations” 


plan, continuation of the process of industrializa- 
tion, promotion of the merchant marine, and so forth 
—these, plus the literacy campaign contemplated 
in our educational policy, will serve as the plat- 
form of action for my Government during its tenure 
of office. 

Q Officials of Chile and of some other govern- 
ments have been advocating an organization of Latin- 
American countries. What would be the purposes of 
such an organization? 

A It is very natural that the peoples of the conti- 
nent should seek, through a closer drawing together, 
the consolidation of a policy of economic and cul- 
tural union, because they are a historic, geographic 


and ethnic group, backed by a common tradition and 
with an identical outlook toward the future. The 
ideal of a union is, for the moment, an aspiration 
of these peoples. For that reason it is premature to 
talk with finality about an organic, continental bloc, 
since its existence would imply the legal participa- 
tion of the Latin-American governments in official 
conferences. 

This fact makes it necessary to broaden your ques- 
tion beyond the immediate proposal for an organiza- 
tion of countries. There exists the struggle for better 
economic and cultural relations and understandings 
as prerequisites to the future union. 

The national majorities of the individual countries 
in Latin America are fighting to increase their in- 
fluence and to go beyond their destinies in interna- 
tional life. In order to have influence in these times 
it is necessary to move ahead in unison with civilized 
nations, to be strong as individual countries or to- 
gether with nations that agree to unite in pursuit of 
common ends. 

_ In North America the belief is current that the in- 

habitants of the various countries of the continent 
would call themselves simply South Americans. The 
reason? The North American people understand the 
word “union” very well and do not comprehend that 
South America finds itself disunitéd and its peoples 
separated from one another. 

Among us, reactionary and feudal regionalism has 
prevailed. But this mentality is producing a crisis 
among our peoples. Now, the historical necessities 
prevail over the old mentality. The hour has arrived 
for full development of the national economies and 
for greater political and cultural progress. That is to 
say, we are moving toward the whole realization of 
democracy and toward the achievement of the great 
ideal of the confederation of free, sovereign states of 
Latin America. This sums up the thinking of our 
people. 

Q What results do you expect from the proposed 
economic treaty between Chile and Argentina? 

A Chile and Argentina offer the best possibilities 
for carrying out a policy of reciprocal co-operation. 
Both countries form an integral economic front; this 
makes self-sufficiency possible by formalizing solid 
co-operation through concrete agreements that modi- 
fy ancient concepts about national frontiers. The 
agreement that we signed recently in Santiago, on 
the occasion of the visit of the President of Argen- 
tina, Gen. Juan Domingo Perén, commits both na- 
tions to do the maximum to consolidate an economic 
and cultural union of the American peoples. Our 
union is motivated by the needs and feelings of the 
Chilean and Argentine peoples. It neither offends not 
attacks anyone. It is the spontaneous expression of a 
desire that has been germinating for more than a 
century. 
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aL INSULATION 
SUPER'66 |" FOR BOTH 


INSULATING |: 
becennered HIGH AND LOW 


When refinery equipment 
needs an overcoat... 


from protecting structural columns to keeping the 


Eagle-Picher Insulations do the job! They con- 
tribute to exact temperature control in the opera- 


tions of most of the nation’s oil refineries. 


Insulating products from Eagle-Picher serve as an 
overcoat for equipment... to keep out the heat or 
lock in the heat according to specification. Fire- 
proofing cements, insulating blocks and mineral 
wool blankets are important on jobs that range 


EAGLE 


boiler room cool. 


America’s leading petroleum refiners count on 
Eagle-Picher Insulations for top efficiency and 
temperature control. There may be an application 
for this widely accepted line of insulations and 
other Eagle-Picher products in your business. We'd 


be glad to talk it over, 


4 EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


Processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the paint, glass, ceramic, 


chemical and storage battery industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and in 
many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and exiruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products * The semi-rare metals: Gallium, Germanium, 
Cadmium * Mineral wool home and industrial insulations > Aluminum storm windows and screens. 





(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 
Keport 
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DRAFT PROBLEMS—WHY? 


BABY CROPS TELL STORY 


U.S. is starting to face a new 
kind of shortage—youths. 

It all stems from the small 
“baby crops’ of the 1930s. 

By 1960, things will be re- 
versed. A bumper youth harvest 
will provide a flood of new work- 
ers, students, fighters, customers. 


The youth crop of this country, in 
the low years of a cycle right now, will 
grow to bumper size during the 1960s. 
The present dip in the nation’s youth 
supply, and its future skyrocketing 
rise are two population developments 
of major importance. 

A scarcity of draft-age youths at pres- 
ent is worrying the armed services. 
Annual crops of 18-year-olds for the last 
three years have been running about 200,- 
000 under the crop of World War II. 


U.S. Supply of Youths: SMALL IN ‘50s, BIG IN ’60s 


Number of Boys Becoming 18 Years Old --- 


. - 1,238,000 
- » 1,248,000 
- « 1,242,000 
- + 1,230,000 
- « 1,219,000 
- « 1,202,000 
- « 1,185,000 
- « 1,159,000 
- « 1,136,000 

- 1,125,000 


This decline accounts, in part, for smaller 
freshman classes in colleges. It helps to 
explain the farm-labor shortage. It is 
affecting the number of marriages, 
which is down sharply from the peak 
reached right after World War II. 

It is going to be 1960 before the sup- 
ply of 18-year-olds gets back up to the 
1940 level. By 1965, youth crops will be 
in a boom that will hold for quite a long 
time. The crop of 18-year-olds in 1965 
will be 71 per cent above the crop of 
1953. 

A population change of that size, in a 
few years’ time, promises both opportuni- 
ties and problems for the period ahead. 

The chart on this page shows the year- 
by-year crop of 18-year-old boys for the 
decade just past, the present decade of 
the 1950s, and the future decade of 
the 1960s. These are crops that can be 
forecast accurately because they grow 
from births, already recorded, in years 
through 1951. As a result, it can be 
seen clearly that in the 1960s there will 


- - 1,070,000 
- + 1,054,000 

- 1,025,000 
- « 1,076,000 
- « 1,106,000 
- « 1,081,000 
-.« 1,140,000 
- - 1,168,000 
. - 1,167,000 

- 1,192,000 


be very great additions to the labor force 
each year, and large numbers of 18. 
year-olds approaching the age of mil. 
tary service. 

The youth scarcity of the present 
is traced back to the period of low births 
in the 1930s. Then the country was ing 
depression. Marriages were fewer than 
normal. Experts looked at the trends of 
the times and predicted that the United 
States had reached maturity and was 
about to settle down to a very slow 
growth in population and a sedate old 
age as a nation. 

Instead, World War II and its post. 
war period brought an explosion in this 
country’s population growth. The birth 
rate jumped. Total numbers of births 
increased far beyond expectations. Hos- 
pital maternity wards became jammed, 
A great housing shortage developed, 
School populations began to soar. The 
United States suddenly grew “young” 
again, crowded with infants and tots. 

That was the first immediate effect 


4 


1960... 
1961 . . . 1,444,000 
1962 . . . 1,420,000 
1963 . . . 1,378,000 
1964 . . . 1,388,000 
1965 . . . 1,840,000 
1966 . . . 1,843,000 
1967 . . . 1,795,000 
1968 . . . 1,808,000 
1969 . . . 1,879,000 


1,280,000 
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of the World War II baby boom. In the 
1960s, World War II babies reach age 
18, and another phase will open in 
the great population change that began 
in the 1940s. Approximately 16 million 
boys will pass their 18th birthdays, 45 

r cent more than in the 1950s. Ap- 
roximately ‘the same number of girls 
will be reaching age 18 at the same 
a the 1960s, thus, the United 
States stands to harvest a total of around 
32 million new young people. It is to be 
an influx of new workers, fighters and 
homemakers that is unparalleled in the 
nation’s history. 

Problems and opportunities will 

open up, with these 32 million people 
coming to the age of maturity in 10 
years. time. 
" The labor force will be flooded with 
youthful job seekers, as never before. 
That can be a great asset for the nation, 
as long as times are good and business is 
active. The inrush of new workers will 
itself help to keep consumer demand 
high and industry busy. But, in any re- 
cession, extra efforts may be needed to 
find work for youths. There may be a 
revival of some old ideas, such as the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, to help 
young people through a period of job 
scarcity. 

Older workers, in this period, are 
likely to find it harder than ever to find 
new jobs. There is likely to be more 
pressure for a lowering of the usual 
retirement age in industry. Unions 
might try a new drive for a shorter work 
week, 

Military services will find at their dis- 
posal, if needed, the greatest number of 
military-age youths in U.S. history. It 
will be easier, when youths are more 
plentiful than they are today, to make a 
case for maintaining large armed forces. 
The idea of universal military training, 
too, may seem more acceptable when 
large numbers of teen-agers are coming 
out of the high schools, perhaps with no 
immediate jobs in prospect. 

Markets for almost everything that in- 
dustry makes will feel the impact of a 
vast new group of buyers, just beginning 
to earn their own money. Manufacturers 
of clothes and automobiles, to mention 
only two items, probably will find an 
extra boost for sales, over and above 
normal growth, in models that appeal to 
young people. Sports-equipment makers 
can expect busy times. 

Higher education will undergo some- 
thing of a revolution, in that real masses 
of students, not just a fairly small and 
select group, will be clamoring for col- 
lege. In 1932, the colleges had an en- 
rollment of 1.1 million. In 1947, at the 
peak of World War II veterans’ educa- 
tion program, enrollments reached 2.3 
million. By 1960, it is estimated, around 
8 million youths will be going to college, 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Even the most seasoned traveler is sure to 


sit up and take notice... way up in the 
luxurious Planetarium-Dome coaches of 
Mo-Pac's famed EAGLES. What -a way to 
see the West-Southwest... at its best! 


THE TEXAS EAGLES. Planetarium-dome coaches be- 


tween St. Louis and Dallas, Fort Worth, Austin 
and San Antonio. 


THE COLORADO EAGLE. Planetarium-dome coaches 


between St. Louis, Kansas City and Pueblo, Colo- 
rado Springs, Denver daily. 


THE MISSOURI RIVER EAGLE. Planetarium-dome 


coaches between St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha. 





Mealtime magic on the move 

For a savory snack or a delicious dinner... 
enjoy MO-PAc’s famed “Silver Platter” Diner 
Service. Especially selected fresh fruits, vege- 
tables, and meats... prepared to your order 
by expert chefs, served by courteous waiters 
--.- with a side order of scenic surprises! 


R. J. McDERMOTT 


General Passenger Traffic Manager 
1601 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 
























This camera communicates. It sees as no other camera sees— 


and records the dramatic, the poignant, the inevitable moment in 


exquisite detail. The Leica is practical. It is easy to use— 


you wind, focus, shoot. It will last you 10, 15, 25 years. See this 


camera, favorite of the great professionals—and of all 


who like to take fine pictures—at your Leica dealer’s. From $151. 


E. LEITZ, INC., 468 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Leica Cameras and Accessories 








the most important contribution 


to interior communications since 


rg ~ the perfection of Kemioce 


\ 


SELECT-O-PHONE, America’s first 
choice in intercommunication systems, 
augments city phone service, relieves 
switchboards so jammed with inside, 
inter-office traffic that they cannot 
er Celet Cm esleclettel-am-telemeltie-cel tela tk, 
efficiently. SELECT-O-PHONE is 
automatic, requires no operator, 
handles communication»between as 
many as 55 stations!... The new Ex- 
ecutive Station, with automatic dialing 
FUleMatelste am elcenticmuelmeemecl hase ts 
 eldimtl ohcemslhelenoarie telelnitwelae( sey tae 
ments as though in the same room 
No buttons or levers to hold down 
while you talk. Simple 4-wire instal- 
tet Me delaccluly(acaitcent teen iaire 
coupon below at once 


FELLOCE <x, 


An Associate of International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION, 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND 
SUPPLY CO., Dept. 53-F-3 
Sales Offices: 79 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send information on Kel- 
logg SELECT-O-PHONE Systems 
and the new Executive Station. 


= 
TET eS 
ADDRESS_ 


Cleat O-Frone 


P the New 


EXECUTIVE 
STATION 


Mahogany, walnut or finished 
to blend with any office decor. 





Special Report 
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Families will increase 
in number and size .. . 


and by 1965 the total may be 4 million- 
if the colleges can expand fast enough to 
take the added students. In this period 
pressure may rise for direct federal aid to 
colleges, and perhaps a system of federal 
scholarships for students. 

A whole new cycle of population 
changes also will be set in motion as the 
great youth crops of the 1960s come of 
age. 

Marriages are sure to rise. Births, jp 
all likelihood, will be far above present 
levels and the levels of the middle and 
late 1950s. 

As marriages and births rise, families 
will increase in number and size. That 
can be expected to touch off another 
housing boom, with expansion of markets 
for building materials, furniture, ap. 
pliances, home furnishings, toys, chil. 
dren’s clothing, lawn and garden equip. 





Marriages: They're 
Still at a High Level 


Year Total 
1940 

(Pre-World War Il) 1,595,000 
1946 

(Postwar peak) 
1949 

(Postwar slump) 
1950 

(Start of Korean 

war) 

1951 
1952 
1953 (est.) 


2,291,000 
1,580,000 


1,667,000 
1,595,000 
1,538,000 
1,590,000 











ment, and all the varied articles that 
families use. 

Basic U.S. needs—for food, electric 
power, oil and coal heat, gasoline for 
cars—will increase to levels that woul 
have seemed fantastic 20 years ago. 

All these and many other effects wil 
accompany the gradual introduction of 
the coming big youth crops into the m- 
tion’s adult life. It will be late in the 
1960s and early in the 1970s before theit 
big economic effects show up. 

The rise in teen-agers’ numbers a 
ready is beginning, however. 

The rise doesn’t amount to much this 
year. There will be only 51,000 mor 
18-year-old boys in 1953 than in 1952 
It will be 1960 before there are onc 
again as many 18-year-olds as there wet 
in 1940. But the trend is upward. Its 
the start of a climb that will last at leat 
through 1970, barring some catastrophe 
such as a destructive war. 
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. . . Outlook is favorable 
for population growth 


This upturn in the number of 18-year- 
olds, though small, is an encouraging 
sign for businessmen. 

Many businesses have been worried 
by the present decline in the formation 
of family units. Some department stores 
blame this factor for a slump in 
sales of washing machines, other appli- 
ances. 

The housing industry wonders, too, 
how much longer its boom can go on. 
New families are being formed at a net 
rate of about 750,000 a year—the esti- 
mated 1953 rate—while more than 1 mil- 
lion new dwelling units are being built 
each year. 

The basic indicators of population 
growth actually still wear a favorable 
aspect. 

Marriages, as the table on page 74 





Births: All-Time Record 
In Sight for 1953 


. Year Total 
1940 
(Pre-World War Il) 2,558,000 
1946 
(Start of postwar 
baby boom) 3,411,000 
1947 . 
(Peak of postwar 
baby boom) 3,818,000 
1950 
(Start of Korean 
war) 3,628,000 
1951 3,833,000 
1952 3,889,000 
1953 (est.) 4,000,000 











shows, are down in number from the 
peak of 2,291,000 reached in 1946. 
About 1,590,000 marriages are indicated 
for 1953. But that will be a few more 
than occurred last year, and just about 
as many as in 1940, a “good” prewar 
year for business. 

Births may reach an all-time high of 
4 million this year, As the table on this 
page shows, the U.S. now is in a second 
“baby boom,” the one accompanying the 
Korean war. 

Even if marriages and births decline a 
bit, as seems likely, the decline will last 
for only a short period. The gradual but 
certain rise in marriageable youths will 

gin to have some effect as early as 
1958. After that, the rise will get faster 
and faster, 

Big youth crops ahead promise another 
period of growth, and some challenging 
problems, in the decade of the ’60s. 
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Terminal Tower symbolizes Cleveland’s dynamic 
growth. Over a billion dollars of private capital in- 
vested in manufacturing facilities in the last five years 
mean ever-increasing needs for electricity. So, as... 


Cleveland Doubles Power Demand 
eee Rome Helps Deliver lt 


With its expansion to 1,500,000 kilowatts of electrical energy, Cleve- 
land’s electric utility . . . as well as its industries . . . must turn to the 
wire maker for dependable power distribution. Making wires and 
cables of dependable quality is our business. 

In Cleveland, as elsewhere, electric utilities and industrial users, 
alike, depend upon Rome Cable with confidence. It is a confidence 
gained from reliability of product and service, the result of complete 
integration of research, engineering and production facilities within 
one plant. It is the basis for Rome Cable’s leadership as an independ- 
ent manufacturer of wires and cables. 

There’s a real story for you in “The Story of Rome Cable Corpora- 
tion.” Send for your copy today. 


Rome Magnet Wire, round, square and rec- 
tangular, insulated with cotton, paper or glass 
makes possible the modern design and high 
efficiency of today’s electrical equipment. Sili- 
cone treated glass insulation permits tempera- 
tures up to 200°C. 


ROME CABLE 
Coyporation 


ROME - NEW YORK 
ana 


TORRANCE + CALIFORWNIA 








It would be easier 
to manufacture only one type 


of microfilmer but... 


Recordak’s aim is to bring the advantages 
of modern microfilming to all companies at 
minimum cost. 


But with only one microfilmer—or two 
—this would be an impossibility. Require- 
ments vary much too much. The ideal micro- 
filmer for one company could be an unwise 
investment down the street. 


Consequently, Recordak has designed its 
line of microfilmers with all requirements and 
all budgets in mind. 


Whatever features you need— Recordak 
has; whatever features you don’t need— 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer, with 40-1 
reduction ratio (obtained with one of 4 available 
lens kits), gives you the greatest number of pictures 
at lowest per-picture cost. Built-in automatic feeder 
feeds up to 500 documents per minute. All controls 
at finger tips. Other accessory lens kits, at slight ad- 
ditional cost, permit microfilming at reduction ratios 
of 32-1, 24-1, and 19-1. Prices, without film reader: 
Purchase, $1800; Rental, $40 per month. 


you needn't buy. Thus, Recordak has made 
it possible for even the smallest users to 
gain savings proportionate to those realized 
by the largest Recordak users. 


Write today for full details on the line of 

Recordak Microfilmers and film readers 
now offered on an attractive purchase or rental 
basis. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
NOTE: If you now own a Recordak Microfilmer 
which no longer meets your increased volume, 
there’s another Recordak Microfilmer which will 
+ + » most economically! 


All prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 





The Recordak Junior Microfilmer is the ideal 
microfilmer for small concerns; also, in many cases, 
the ideal auxiliary microfilmer for large users. It is 
semi-automatic in operation—you simply press a 
button to get the picture . . . and up to 40 pictures 
can be taken in a minute’s time. A film reader is an 
integral part of this compact, versatile machine, 
Purchase Price, $525 to $1350, according to model. 
Rental Price, $17.50-$25 per month, 











The Recordak Commercial Microfilmer records 
documents up to 14 inches wide across the full 
width of 16mm film—fronts, or fronts and backs, 
consecutively. The ideal machine where require- 
ments are moderate and larger size images are 
preferred. Prices, without film reader: Purchase, 
$450 to $1550, depending upon model; Rental, 


$25-$37.50 per month, including film reader. 

















The Recordak Triplex Micro- 
filmer records doeuments down 
one side of the film, up the other— 
fronts, er fronts and backs, con- 
secutively. High reduction ratio, 
35-1. Accommodates automatic 
feeder for high-speed operation . .. 
and auxiliary fikn units for record- 
ing on the full width of the film at 
reduction ratios of 24-1 and 19-1. 
Prices, without film reader: Pur- 
chase, $2000 to $2900, according 
to model; Rental, $52.50-$57.50 
per month. 





The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer records the 
fronts and backs of documents simultaneously — 
side by side on the film at a 35-1 reduction ratio. 
Accommodates automatic feeder, and aecessory 
film units for recording documents down one side 
of film, up the other; and for recording on the full 
film width. Many exclusive features. Prices, with- 
out film reader: Purchase, $1950 to $3600, accord- 
ing to serial number; Rental, $67.50 per month. 


You can save with Recordak...because you can choose 







-RECORDAK specializes in micro- 
filming only... has been analyzing 
_ the needs of business for 25 years. 





_ And remember these extra values, too: 


1928 a5" 


TWaiveRsAe 


Anation-wide staff of specialists is 


RECORDAK maintains 26 conveni- 


the same day they are received by 
professional equipment 


- 


RECORDAK Field Representatives. 
_ can point to the savings of 65 dif- — 


ferent types of business, thousands 


of concerns. 





SRE CORDPK 


(Subsidiary 07 Eastman Kodak Company) 


= of modern microfilming— 





yn to business routines 
“*Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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The onat of successful bidding 


A contractor can overbid his 
hand trying to underbid his com- 
petitors. 
Knowing how to play your cards 
right is important, and as Wagga- 
man & Collyer, Glens Falls, N. Y., 
contractors discovered, the cards 
themselves make all the difference. 
W & C used to run job costs only 
on major projects, copying these 
cost elements to an extension spread 
sheet. The accounting would run 
from ten days to three weeks behind 
the actual job. 
Along came McBee Keysort job- 
cost cards and today W & C has a 
weekly Job Progress Report for 
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management two days after closing 
payrolls. In addition, W & C has a 
weekly Job Cost Analysis on every 
section of every job and a weekly 
Operational Cost Record on every 
phase of its activity. 

This current data enables W & C 
to compare estimated costs with 
actual costs and estimated quantities 
with actual quantities. 

Even more important, W & C 
learns from its Keysort figures what 
types of jobs it can handle most 
efficiently and profitably and which 
types throw it for a loss. 

Keysort cards such as Waggaman 
& Collyer use are simple pre-coded 


rest 


cards with holes punched along the 
edges. Certain holes are notched, 
permitting desired cards to drop out 
of a stack for any sorting purpose. 

Since it requires no special office 
personnel and no costly machine in- 
stallations, Keysort is the simplest, 
most economical method of any for 
producing records. 

Leading executives in almost ev- 
ery kind of business are using mod- 
ern McBee methods to save time, 
money, work and worry. 

The trained McBee representative 
near you can tell you frankly how 
McBee can help you. Ask him to 
drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
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Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
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Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 


11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Businessmen are showing confidence in the long-run future despite =“ 
that the current boom may be wearing itself out. 

Investment plans of business firms call for continued heavy outlays for new 
plant and equipment in the three months ending next September 30. 

Total spending for these purposes now is running 7 per cent ahead of a year 
ago, and 1952 spending on business investment was at a record rate. 

Business confidence, furthermore, has increased in the last four months. 

These developments are found in the latest survey of business investment by 
the Commerce Department and the Securities and Exchange Commission. These 
official agencies now conclude that their previous estimate of 27 billions to be 
invested in plant and equipment in 1953 will be exceeded. 











Here are the quarter-by-quarter totals of business's spending plans: 
First quarter, January-March, 6.1 billions. About- the same as for 1952. 
Second quarter, April-June, 7.2 billions. For last year: 6.8 billions. 
Third-quarter, July-September, 7 billions. Last year: 6.2 billions. 

The figures show that business is optimistic over long-term prospects. 








Public utilities plan the largest increase of any group. Programs of gas, 
electric, telephone companies call for outlays 23 per cent ahead of 1952. 

Manufacturing companies are running 7 per cent ahead of last year. 

Mining companies are planning about the same expansion. 

Railroads are putting 2 per cent more into plant and equipment. 

Other transportation has cut expansion plans by 2 per cent. 

Commercial firms have investment programs 1 per cent above last year. 

Expansion programs of U.S. business have showed gains year after year since 
1949. Outlook for 1953 is to be no different. A decline in the pace of invest- 
ment is probable, however, late this year and in 1954. (See page 22.) 











To give you an idea of where factory expansion is concentrating: 

Higher outlays are scheduled for the first 9 months by manufacturers of 
‘machinery and electrical equipment and by fabricators of metal products. 

Lower investment is planned by aircraft makers, manufacturers of transport 
‘equipment outside’ of the automobile industry. Auto industry, too, is putting 
Slightly less money into expansion. So are iron and steel companies. 

Increases are planned by beverage producers, paper companies, rubber 
companies and producers of petroleum and coal products. 

Decreases are indicated for textile companies, food processors. 














Spending plans seem to have increased as the year wore on. Four months ago 
the survey indicated that outlays would reach a peak in the June quarter and then 
decline. But, on a seasonally adjusted basis, the peak now is expected in the 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 







September quarter, even though the June quarter is above expectations. 





Businessmen, nevertheless, are being warned of possible pitfalls ahead. 
Commodity prices continue to show weakness, to be under downward pressure, 
Houses and autos are becoming a bit more difficult to sell. 

Steel-scrap prices are displaying some softness. 

Appliance market is beginning to develop some surpluses. 

Farm income is down and may go still lower. 

Payments on debt give evidence, here and there, of slowing slightly. 

These soft spots are pointed up in the Monthly Business Review of the 
National Association of Credit Men. They are taken as signs that the sellers’ 
market is ending, that a mild deflation may be brewing. 






















































Farm problem threatens to get worse before it shows improvement. 
Wheat growers almost certainly will be asked to approve acreage controls 
and marketing quotas for the next planting season. Wheat surplus is to grow. 
Cotton growers are likely to run into the same problems as wheat growers. 
Corn growers probably will have trouble storing this year's crop. 
Cattle raisers are in trouble over low prices and drought in some areas. 
Outlook is that the Eisenhower Administration, which wants to remove farm 
controls, may have to impose more controls and grant more Government aid than 
any other Administration. There's little other choice under present laws. 

















































Congress also is fretting a bit under the threat of farm controls. 
Wheat planting, under present control law, will be cut from 77 million acres 
to 62 million. But Congress wants to raise the minimum to 66 million. 
Changes in cotton allotments are suggested in Congress, too. The reason is 

that new cotton-growing States--California, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Florida 
--would get greater cuts under the present quota system than the long-time 
cotton-growing States of the Southeast. That's claimed to be unfair. 
Problems connected with farm surpluses just do not seem to subside. 


























We get this information from the farming area of the Midwest: 
Wheat farmers are set to approve quotas. Chances of approval will be even 
stronger if Congress enacts the law that will reduce acreage cuts. 

Corn growers are not inclined to build more storage space with their own 
funds. Outlook is that, if more space is wanted, Government will have to build. 

Credit tightening has not pinched many farmers yet. Production loans are 
rising in Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan. They are down in Illinois and are off 
in Iowa, but that is due chiefly to the break in cattle prices. With cattle 
prices down, the need for large dollar loans decreases. 

Country banks, however, are clamping down a bit on loans to purchase farm 
machinery. Attitude seems to be that farmers already have enough. 

Rural market is quite likely to be less attractive. Farmers, with their 
income down, are expected to cut their purchase of industrial products. 


































Savings-bond sales, in series E and H, are up 30 per cent in 1953. 
E and H bonds cashed so far in 1953 declined 4 per cent under a year ago. 
Sales total, 1.9 billions, against redemption total, 1.7 billions, indicates 

the savings-bond market made up of smaller savers is improving. 
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NOW ... SMALL BUSINESS 
CAN AFFORD, BIG BUSINESS 
CAN PROFIT BY MECHANIZED 
BOOKKEEPING AT LOWER COST. 


NEW! A SPECIAL DESIGN 
TO MEET THE WIDEST 
NEEDS OF BUSINESS AT 

THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 


Remington Rand announces a new 
LOW-COST bookkeeping machine... 


SEE HOW IT SOON 


PAYS FOR ITSELF .. 


Today’s best buy for clerical savings 


Complete figurework. You can now get five 
totals or more for posting, distribution 
and control—up to 140 digits of totals at 
your command for a new low cost. 


Complete description. The typewriter key- 
board permits describing each entry on 
each record as your procedures require. 


Complete records. One writing of each 
charge or credit posts all records simul- 
taneously, with up-to-date balance for 
each account, and complete daily proof 
that all entries balance to the penny. 


Call for a demonstration at your local 


Business Equipment Center, or write 
for folder AB-664 from Management 


Controls Reference Library, Room 


2771, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Touch-method speed saves you valuable 
clerical time each day, keeps work up-to- 
date, takes the “rush” out of month-ends. 


Single-keyboard simplicity. Your present 
employees can quickly learn to use it. 
No costly training or premium salary. 


For any kind of work: receivables, payables, 
payroll, analysis or distribution, general 
ledgers, inventory, costing, many others. 


All the basic money-saving advantages of 
a top-price descriptive machine can now 
be yours for only a fraction of the usual 
investment. Easy to get started saving. 


Remington. Frand. 


PROFIT-BUILDING 


IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 
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BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 











AVAILABLE: 


SKILLED LABOR 
without BONUSES 
a PREMIUMS 








The same economic pressures which have caused 
competitive labor shortages in other sections 
hove resulted in a valuable surplus of skilled, 
intelligent labor in Rhode Island. That this 
labor is willing to work is proved by the fact 
that Rhode Island has one of the best strike- 
free records of any state. 

Choice plants and plant sites are catalogued. 
Studies are available on wage rates, taxes, 
power, etc. For complete information on these 
and other advantages which Rhode Island offers 
you, write today. 


Rhode Island Development Council 
Room 322, State House Providence, R. |. 
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What you as a businessman &@ CAN and E¥ CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN take an income tax de- 

duction for a fire loss in the year 
that an insurance company settles with 
you for the loss. The U.S. Tax Court 
overturns an Internal Revenue ruling that 
such a loss must be taken in the year of 
the fire, rather than in the year the in- 
surance company pays up. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes pay your 

nonunion employes for time lost 
during a strike even though you with- 
hold payment from some union workers 
who are not directly involved in the 
strike. This decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board stresses the fact 
that the union employes stayed away 
from work during the strike, called by 
another union, in violation of a contract. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to use your 
present license to export steel, cop- 
per and aluminum until September 30. 
Validity period of such a license is ex- 
tended by the Department of Com- 
merce’s Office of International Trade. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard previous Gov- 
ernment restrictions on distribution 
of copper raw materials. These controls 
are ended by the National Production 
Authority, which also terminates limita- 
tions on inventories of copper scrap. 


YOU CAN get information from a 
publication of the Department of 
Commerce about developments leading 
to new products and manufacturing tech- 
niques for the plastics industry. Copies 
of the publication, the May issue of the 
Bibliography of Technical Reports, may 
be bought for 50 cents each from the 
Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or 
from field offices of the Department. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from your tax 

collector’s office about the rules that 
will govern income tax treatment for ex- 
empt co-operatives. The regulations, 


just issued by the Commissioner of Jp. 
ternal Revenue, apply to taxable years 
beginning after Dec. 31, 1951. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on the Labor 

Board’s upholding your demand that 
union representatives in your plant give 
you affidavits saying that they are not 
Communists. NLRB holds that an em. 
ployer violated the Taft-Hartley Act by 
such demands. In this case, the Board 
looks upon the employer’s action as a 
subterfuge to avoid reaching a collec 
tive-bargaining agreement with the 
union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT legally refuse to 

bargain with the certified union in 
your shop just because all of the mem- 
bers of the union’s bargaining unit resign 
from the union shortly after the certif- 
cation. NLRB rules that, under these 
vircumstances, an employer must negoti- 
ate with the successor bargainers until 
one year after the certification. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get rec 

ognition of a partnership with you 
daughter, for tax purposes, where she 
contributes no services to the business 
and where her capital contribution orig- 
inated as a gift from you. By refusing to 
review a case, the Supreme Court leaves 
in effect this decision of a lower cout. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manager of 2 
corporation, avoid registration under 
the Securities Act of stock that is offered 
to a group of employes who do not have 
access to information about financing 0 
the company. The Supreme Court holds 
that such offerings of stock are not 
exempt as nonpublic offerings. 


* *% * 


YOU CANNOT expect unlimited 

imports of some dairy products, 
fats, oils and peanuts. The President is 
sues a proclamation limiting imports of 
these products, upon recommendations 0! 
the Tariff Commission, effective July | 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and 


bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. $. News & Wont? 


REPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mater 
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— last forty-two miles alone gave 
Captain Barker every right to be 
proud of Mistress Purdy’s saucy bit of 
millinery. He’d lifted his ponderous 
vessel up a hundred sixty feet, through 
a stair-steps of nineteen locks—up the 
Licking Valley and into Newark, in 
the heartland of Ohio. 


Behind him lay half the length of 
the Ohio and Erie Canal, the fabulous 
ditch that brought thousands of settlers 
to these hinterlands and floated their 
wheat and corn off to market. 


That was a century ago. At Newark 
today, on the very right-of-way of the 
old Ohio and Erie Canal, one of the 
nine modern plants of The Timken- 
Detroit Axle Company is helping to 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 





build the great motor trucks so vital 
to present-day civilian and military 
transport. Modern trucks and trailers 
equipped with Timken-Detroit Axles 
now “sail over the highways” in a 
small fraction of the time the old 
canal boats required. 

America, as we know it, could not 
exist without trucks. From mine to 
market, from harbor to home, they 





TRADE MARK ° REGISTERED 


































serve every business, every industry, 
every profession. It is only natural 
that we at Timken-Detroit take a cer- 
tain pride in the best of today’s fine 
trucks. Much of their basic engineer- 
ing, many of their most useful ad- 
vancements, originate with The 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company. Their 
axles and brakes—Timken-Detroit 
Axles and Brakes—are ‘“The Accepted 
Standard”’ everywhere. 





PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. + OSHKOSH, WIS. + UTICA, 
N.Y. ¢ ASHTABULA, KENTON AND NEWARK, 0. « NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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~ From mine to warehouse, machinery steel must wor 
be watched over and treated with utmost care wit 
during each phase of its manufacture. That is the has 
reason Crucible MAX-EL Machinery Steel is lear 


* babied...is closely controlled for proper chemi- - 
cal analysis and metallurgical properties during n, 
melting and all processing operations. It 

This special care is necessary because MAX-EL tryi 
Machinery Steel must withstand far more severe A 
service than ordinary steels. For years manufac- je 


turers of original equipment in the mining, rail- 
road, lumbering, road machinery and construc 
tion fields have used it in heavy-duty gears, shafts 
and other machinery parts. It’s also standard for 
maintenance and replacement parts for these 
industries. 





The painstaking supervision employed in the 
manufacture of MAX-EL is typical of all Crucible 
steelmaking—where special qualities are required 
to meet the particular needs of an industry. If you 
require a special steel, call Crucible—the nation’s 

leading producer of special purpose steels for 
more than 50 years. 


[eRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
53 yeas of | Fine) steclmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBU2GH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. « SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. « PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. ¢ SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. ¢ TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN « NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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ClO‘S PLAN TO WIN FRIENDS 


Dinners for Congressmen, a Million for Publicity 


Reuther has a plan to raise 
CIO standing: Stop fighting with 
Congress and try to improve rela- 
tions with the public. 

First steps are under way. ClO 
extends the olive branch to Sena- 
tors at a private dinner. House 
members are to be next. 

It's all part of a plan to sell 
the ClO to the country. Reuther’s 
aim is to win friends before try- 
ing to influence people. 


The CIO, under Walter Reuther, is 
out to get along better with people. A 
campaign is on to improve relations 
with Congress and with the public. 

CIO, up to now, has been a fighting 





word to many politicians. CIO’s rating 
with voters outside the industrial areas 
has not been high. Candidates have 
learned from experience that CIO en- 
dorsement sometimes hurts more than it 
helps at the polls. CIO’s circle of friends 
has been rather limited. 

It is this situation that Reuther now is 
trying to change. 

A first attempt at a better under- 
standing with Congress took place last 
week when the CIO invited members 








—United Press 


DEMOCRAT JOHNSON 
The men who came to CIO's dinner: Senators from both sides of the aisle 
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—Harris & Ewing 


WALTER REUTHER 
... fences to mend 


of the Senate to a private dinner at a 
Washington hotel. Republicans with 


anti-CIO records were as welcome as 
Democrats who consistently follow the 
CIO line. Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon, a man the CIO tried hard to de- 
feat, was invited, and he accepted. 
Reuther said he invited all Senators ex- 
cept Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin 








-Uni 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 





and Pat McCarran, of ‘Nevada, omitting 
them because “they are doing more to 
harm the real fight against Communism 
than anyone else.” 

About a third of the Senate’s 96 mem- 
bers attended, many of them bitter po- 
litical foes of the CIO. Discussion was off 
the record. Speakers included Senator H. 
Alexander Smith, of- New Jersey, chair- 
man of the Labor Committee; Lyndon 
B. Johnson, of Texas, Senate Democratic 
leader; Homer E. Capehart, of Indiana, 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and George D. Aiken, of Ver- 
mont, chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

Nixon and Johnson were seated at the 
head table with CIO’s President Reuther, 
Secretary James B. Carey, Vice President 
Michael Quill and legislative representa- 
tive Robert Oliver. 

The theme of the meeting was set by 
Reuther when he told the Senators, “We 
want to know you better and you want 
to know us better.” Reuther and Carey 
both spoke for the CIO and outlined their 
philosophies in general terms. Several 
Senators responded. It was all very 
friendly. 

A similar dinner will be held soon 
with members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as guests of the CIO. 

Get-togethers with members of Con- 
gress are only part of a broader CIO pro- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Dated June 15, 1953 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


June 11, 1958. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$150,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 2 


Five-Year 4% Debentures Due 1958 


Interest payable January 1, 1954 and each July 1 and January 1 
thereafter 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 

DILLON, READ & CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
DREXEL & CO. 

GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 

LAZARD FRERES & CO. 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 

STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Due July 1, 1958” 


EASTMAN, DILLON & CO, 

HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 

LEHMAN BROTHERS 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 
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MOSINEE Forest Fibres 
will work for you 
somewhere today 


Nearly all subscribers to this magazine 
buy voluntarily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their checks regularly. 


This point has real significance for adver- 
tisers because they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription methods mean in- 
terested readers. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, N. Y¥. 











Somewhere, every day, 
you get some benefits 
of MOSINEE forest fibres “at work.” 
Parts of the telephone you use might 
have been formed from MOSINEE 
fibres .. . parts of your refrigerator, 
many types of packaging, various 
kinds of insulation, numerous plas- 
tics products, paper towels, protective 
building materials, myriads of useful 
products and parts are made better 















.| THE COLUMBIA 
| GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 76, 20¢ per share 


payable on August 15, 1953, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1953. 





Dats Parken 


June 4, 1953 Secretary 














because industry knows how to use 
MOSINEE. 


See what MOSINEE might do for 
your business. Contact... 




















MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 










CONNOR’S LAYTITE 
is the Last Word... 


in maple flooring for 


churches, schools 
and industrial buildings 


4 CONNOR 


Y FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 
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Reuther drops black lis; 
of unfriendly Senators .. . 


gram to win friends. Reuther has othe; 
plans. 

One of these plans calls for spending 
about a million dollars a year on radio 
and television programs designed to build 
good will. Beginning in September, the 
CIO plans to enter the news-broadcasting 
field, with its own commentator. It js 
talking, too, of monthly television shows 
to explain CIO ideas. The AFL, for some 
time, has had its own news broadcast and 
has been active in the field of television, 

Reuther also has some ideas for chang. 
ing union organizing methods. It is his 
idea that a union has a better chance of 
winning bargaining rights in a plant if jt 
sells itself to the community before at. 
tempting a slam-bang recruiting cam. 
paign at a particular plant. 

It is part of the Reuther philosophy 
that changes in the “atmosphere” of the 
country require changes in organizing 
tactics. CIO will not content itself with 
battling employers, but will instruct it 
organizers to promote good feeling ina 
city by attempting to show that the Cl0 
is seeking to -benefit the community at 
large by increasing the purchasing power 
of workers. 

This new policy of friendlier rek 
tions was discussed at the dinner with 
Senators. Reuther, himself, was coneilia. 
tory. He presented no list of legislative 
demands, and there was no threat to 
black-list Senators who oppose the Cl0 
program. In the past, CIO has antago- 
nized some members of Congress by 
threatening reprisals at the polls for 
voting “wrong” on CIO legislation. 

There was no indication, however, that 
the CIO would stop keeping tab on con- 
gressional voting. Records still will be 
kept and voters will continue to be urged 
to support CIO candidates. The impor 
tant difference, as Senators see it, is the 
black-listing will be dropped. It is very 
disturbing to members of Congress to 
on such a list. 

Reuther, in his talk at the dinner, e& 
plained that the CIO was taking a differ 
ent approach to national affairs with th 
change of leadership that followed the 
death of his predecessor as_presidett, 
Philip Murray. Reuther, as reported by 
those present, said the CIO now & 
lieves there should be as little inte 
ference as possible by Government ® 
normal relationships between labor 
industry. Free and open collective bir 
gaining is favored, so long as the national 
welfare is not endangered. 

Both Reuther and Carey spent some 
time answering Senators’ questions. 

Senators, in discussing the dine 
afterward, said Reuther seemed to be 
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S loos 
1 |... Many Republicans wary 
of close ties with the ClO 


t trying to break down the hostility that 
has existed between the CIO and certain 
¢ # members of Congress. 

0 “I think that the CIO now realizes that 
d &f the old hostile approach hurt its chances 
e ff on legislation,” one Senator commented. 
“Reuther now is starting out to mend his 
is & fences on the Hill. He has a lot of repair 
vy f work to do before he wins any new 
ne B yotes.” 

id Whether CIO’s new campaign will 
0. @ succeed remains to be seen. Republican 
g- ff jeaders have made friendly overtures to 
his the AFL recently, but the tendency 
of ff among Republicans has been to consider 
‘it § ClO too far to the left. And Reuther is 
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con SENATOR CAPEHART 

Il be ... an off-the record speech 

urged 

“a considered to be much further to the 


eft than was Murray. 

CIO's relations with President Eisen- 
'0¥ Bhower are strained. On some issues, such 
is foreign affairs and the excess-profits 
lax, the CIO lines up with Eisenhower. 
However, on many other issues it op- 
poses his policies. Although favoring 
‘ontinuation of the excess-profits tax, 
(10 parts company with the President 














tmsion. CIO wants the tax to be kept 
indefinitely, 

In general, CIO is withholding criti- 
tim of the President for the present, 
bit it has been causing trouble for the 
White House on at least one problem— 
the appointment of a CIO man as an As- 
ug gga in the Labor Depart- 
nt. ’s nominee for this post was 
yes ihn W. Edelman, legislative representa- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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when he advocates only a short-time ex- 








When Understanding 
is All-Important... 


... it is a saving of time and money to find skilled, courteous 
assistance, instantly available! International House and the 
International Trade Mart give tangible expression to the 
good-neighbor policy of the port of New Orleans, assisting 
importers and exporters, their customers and their shippers 
to get together to mutual profit. Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 
provides New Orleans with the advantages of a free port for 
landing, storing, processing, manufacturing or re-exporting 
goods with no customs expenses or formalities. 





Ship New Orleans... 
Port of All-Important Savings 





At International House, 
bilingual secretarial service 
is one of the many courtesies 
to stimulate overseas trade, 
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CHECK ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 
Ample supply of friendly labor 


Favorable location for trade with entire 
Mid-Continent area of the United States 


Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 

Ample equipment for all types of cargo 
Connecting rail, truck, barge, air transport 
Ample marginal wharfage 


International House and International 
Trade Mart, facilitating foreign trade 


No lighterage needed 


WRITE: in confidence for detailed information to: 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
2 CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA., U. S. A. 
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USE OFFSET? MIMEO? 
How Do You Compose Copy? 


Send it to the printer at a 
high cost? Use a typewriter, 
with a single type face? 

The DSJ, (made by the makers 
of the world-famous Vari-Typer), 
produces printer’s style type. 
Hundreds of instantly change- 
able type faces, including italics 
and foreign languages. Sizes 
from 6 pt. to 12 pt. Operated by 
your office help. Cuts composing 
costs as much as 90 percent. 
Both margins are automatically 
evened—copy is instantly ready 
for offset or mimeo. 

Thousands of firms find the 
Coxhead DSJ Composing Ma- 
chine indispensable for books, 
booklets, direct mail pieces, 
pamphlets, business forms, price 
lists, house organs, etc. Write 
today for booklet. 
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RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
| 720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 
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MOVING SOON? Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of this up-to-the- 

@ minute news magazine. Help us to keep you well-informed about 

the fast-moving news events of the world by sending us your 

change of address at least two weeks prior to the time the change is to become effective. And please 

send your old address as well as the mew address to which this useful news magazine should be sent. 
Help us to serve you promptly. 
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Travel expenses can be _ reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash advances! 
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Legislative goal; 
of union’ unchanged .. . 











tive in Washington for the CIO Textile , 
Workers. The White House reportedly ‘ 
asked Reuther to suggest someone els b 
because Edelman once was a Socialist . 

and might be rejected by the Senate 
But Reuther stuck to Edelman and this t 
delayed other nominations for the Labo | 
Department. al 
CIO, in its peace overtures to Cop. : 

gress, shows no sign of retreating frop 
any of its main legislative goals. Reuthe, . 

as Senators see it, merely is using a 
softer approach to the same objectives, a 
a] 


More Workers fix 
Get Pay Raises 


Wages, in 1953, still continue to rise, 
as they have in every year since Worl 
War II. Recent agreements in a variety 
of industries show what is happening: 

In steel, U. S. Steel Corp., as usual, 
has set a pattern for the rest of the ir 
dustry in granting workers an increase of 
8% cents an hour. This figure also wil 
serve as a guide to employers in other 
industries that have not yet signed 198 
contracts. There will be a_tendeny 
among employers to try to stay close to 
steel’s 8% cents. Unions, too, will tend to 
regard the steel figure as an unofficil 
national pattern. 

“Big Steel's” settlement this time wis 
reached with a minimum of discord. Th 
agreement, reached 18 days before the 
old contract expired, also removes the 
pay differential that has prevailed le 
tween steelworkers in the North al 
the South. Southern workers general) 
have been receiving 5 cents an hour es 
than those in the North. This differenti! 
is to be cut 2% cents on Jan. 1, 194, 
and wiped out altogether on July |, be 
1954. Stre 

In electrical equipment, raises tsion 
slightly more than 3 per cent are git 
to production workers of General Ble 7 500 
tric Co. in a settlement with CIO's Ble anton 
trical Workers. The union reported thi ™ 
the increase averaged about 5 cents # ectri 
hour. Additional raises for skilled works bo , 
ranged from 1 to 8 cents. The contr a 
covering 75,000 workers in plants whet h var 
the CIO union has bargaining rights, ms i > 
to June 1, 1954. The old agreemel wus 
would have expired on September id 
this year. 

Men’s clothing. A range of pay Sh 
from 10 to 12.5 cents an hour is repott™ © = 
by the CIO Clothing Workers, led 
Jacob S. Potofsky, in the mens # 
boys’ apparel industry. Completion 
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... Birthdays are holidays 
for workers in one contract 


agreements for sportswear, pants and 
work-clothes branches of the industry 
brought increases for nearly all of the 
375,000 members of the union. 

Shipping. A two-year extension of 
the basic contract between the inde- 
pendent International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union and Pacific 
Coast shipping lines has been announced. 
Wage talks can be opened on June 15, 
1954. 

Aircraft. A three-year agreement be- 
tween the AFL Machinists and the Cali- 
fornia Metal Trades Association includes 
a pay raise of 10 cents, as well as health 
and welfare benefits financed by the com- 
panies. A cost-of-living clause provides 
that wages are not to be reduced below 


Sia 
—Bilack Star 


JACOB S. POTOFSKY 
-«. nearly 375,000 raises 


the current rate. About 20,000 workers 


e goils 
il Ele: 
s Ele: 
red that 
ents a 
workess 
sontract 
rs whert 


we covered by the agreement. 

Street railways. An arbitration de- 
tision gives a pay raise of 16 cents an 
hour, spread over a two-year period, to 
17,500 transit employes in Chicago. The 
‘ontract runs until June 1, 1955. Work- 
as are represented by the AFL Street, 
Hectric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployes, 

Breweries. After a 16-day strike, a 
by raise of 10 cents an hour has been 
Won by production workers in Newark 
meweries. Some workers got a 25-cent 
merease. Truck drivers are to be paid by 
ite distance traveled and number of 
tgs and cases handled by them, with a 


maximum possible rate of $150 a week. 


Brewery Workers negotiated the 
freement, 


19, 1953. © 
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IKE REVIEWS HIS RECORD 


Full Text of President’s Reports to National 








Jaycees and National Young Republicans y 
During Western Trip f 


(Full text follows of President Eisenhower's speech on 
June 10 in Minneapolis to the convention of the National 
Junior Chamber of Commerce.) 


I thank you sincerely for the honor of your invitation to be 
with you today. 

Yours is one of our nation’s most distinguished and enter- 
prising organizations. You are young and responsible people, 
with impressive careers and achievements already recorded 
to your credit. My own life has been spent with America’s 
young people. The grave decisions that I have been com- 
pelled to make have been vindicated by their skill, their 
sense of responsibility and their sacrifice. My faith in them is 
my unbounded faith in America itself. 

Because you are both young and responsible, you know 
what is your greatest responsibility of all—tomorrow—the 
whole future of freedom. 

In the minds of all of you—as in my own mind—is a long 
list of critical subjects confronting our people today. I wish I 
could discuss all of them with you—the problems of healthy 
foreign trade; the regulation of Government expenditures; 
the achieving of a more just tax structure; the development 
of sound agricultural programs; the great work to be done in 
the fields of education, health and welfare. 

There is, however, one matter that overshadows all of 
these. It is the constant, controlling consideration in our na- 
tional life today. It is—our nation’s security. 

Quickly we can see how this one issue effectively rules all 
others. It alone comes close to fixing the level of Government 
budgets—when two of every three dollars spent by our Fed- 
eral Government go to defense purposes. It thereby almost 
automatically sets the requirements for federal taxes. It di- 
rectly affects the welfare of our farms, so dependent upon 
wide opportunities for export. And it is intimately bound up 
with foreign trade—for our own imports of such critical 
products as nickel and cobalt and mica are essential to our 
national security. 

It is no wonder that our national security is so vast a mat- 
ter—for the struggle in which freedom today is engaged is 
quite literally a total and universal struggle. It engages every 
aspect of our lives. It is waged in every arena in which a 
challenged civilization must fight to live. 

It is a military struggle—on the battlefields of Korea, of 
Indochina, of Malaya. 

It is an economic struggle—in which the equivalent of a 
lost battle can be suffered in a ruined rice crop in Asia, or in 
the lagging of a critical production line in America. 

It is a political struggle—speaking at the conference tables 
of the United Nations, in the daily diplomatic exchanges that 
flood the cable wires and telephone lines of the world. 

It is a scientific struggle—in which atomic-energy plants 
and colossal research projects can produce terrible wonders 
matching in fateful effect the inventions of the wheel or of 
gunpowder. 
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It is an intellectual struggle—for the press and the radio, 
every spoken and printed word, can either inspire or weaken § -3 
men’s faith in freedom. an 

It is a spiritual struggle—for one of Communism’s basic as. we 
sumptions about the nature of men is that they are incapable | 
of ruling themselves, incapable of attaining the spiritul J los 
standards and strength to solve national problems when thes 
require voluntary personal sacrifice for the common good. § pos 
This is the Communist’s justification for regimentation, Al] § air 
this we deny. And we must seek in our churches, our schook, f of | 
our homes and our daily lives the clearness of mind and § aut 
strongness of heart to guard the chance to live in freedom, § adv 

For this whole struggle, in the deepest sense, is waged § thei 
neither for land nor for food nor for power—but for the soul § 16a: 
of man himself. siste 

These are real, tough facts—not mere poetic fancies. They § chal 
are facts as true and as compelling as any airplane produ.§ S$ 
tion schedules, or the firepower of our guns, or the armor of § tical 
our tanks, or the speed of our jets. colo: 

I cannot presume today to speak of all aspects of so vast, ff ina 
so all-embracing, so total a struggle—nor of all the truths that f equi 
must, I believe, guide us steadfastly. upor 

I wish to speak simply of two of these truths. Ger 

The first is this: Our military strength and our economic § Worl 
strength are truly one—and neither can sensibly be purchased Ar 
at the price of destroying the other. Ther 

The second is this: This nation and all nations defending § mobi 
freedom, everywhere in the world, are one in their common the f 
need and their common cause—and none can sanely seek of wa 


security alone. woul 
The first of these truths concerns our military posture o! ff tison 
defense. Thi 
The second concerns our whole concept and conduct off nomic 
world affairs. It \ 


Let us consider each of them briefly, for the mere asst ff ire st 
tion of a general truth proves nothing and convinces no 0% An¢ 

The central problem of our military defense is not merely fH that th 
to become strong—but to stay strong. The reason is obviow J dc 
we cannot count upon any enemy striking us at a give, to whe 
ascertainable moment. We live, as I have said before, not iff ignorir 
an instant of peril but in an age of peril—a time of tens} Tp, 
and watchfulness. concep 

The defense against this peril, then, must be carefully 
planned and steadfastly maintained. It cannot be a mere tee 
tition of today’s reflex to yesterday’s crisis. It cannot be! 
thing of frenzies and alarms. It must be a thing of thou! 
and order and efficiency. 

Precisely such a defense is now being built for our cou 
try. I personally believe it does several things. It s0 
promises more efficient military production. It realistical 
assesses our long-term economic capacity. It demands t A tot 
elimination of luxury, waste and duplication in all milli. 
activity. And it allocates funds as justly and wisely as possible Mo be : 

e] 


among the three armed services. 
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Concretely: These defense plans allocate 60 cents out of 
every defense dollar to air power. With the enactment of 
pending legislation our Air Force will have available for its 
expenditure more than 40 billion dollars. By mid-1954 its 
strength will total 114 wings. At the same time the air arm 
of the Navy will command a full half of all the funds avail- 
able to the entire naval establishment. The Navy and Marine 
air arms will alone total almost 10,000 planes. All this—I be- 
jieve-promises both powerful air defense and a no less pow- 
erful deterrent to any would-be aggressor. 

Greater efficiency in production will give us less costly pro- 
duction schedules—and something even more vital: fewer 
planes “on order,” more planes in the air. Today typical pro- 
duction schedules require 26 months for a B-47, 34 months 
for a B-52. We believe that such schedules can be reduced to 
something like 18 months. I repeat: That will mean fewer 
planes in theory, more planes in fact—more swiftly and less 
expensively. 

io How many planes—how many divisions—how great a Navy 
™ -should we have? Such questions are, these days, earnestly 
and fervently debated by advocates of different theories, as 
gs. | well as a fair number of self-appointed experts. 





ble All this is healthy and proper enough—provided we do not 
ual & lose sight of cortain elemental facts. 
vese First: We must remember always that reasonable defense 


od, | posture is not won by juggling magic numbers—even with an 
All air of great authority. There is no wonderfully sure number 
0k, of planes or ships or divisions—or billions of dollars—that can 
and @ automatically guarantee security. The most uncompromising 
lom, @ advocates of such magic numbers have themselves changed 
aged | their calculations almost from year to year. Such changes are 
soul § reasonable, as technological advance requires. But the in- 
sistence that the latest change is final, definitive, and un- 
They @ challengeable—that is not reasonable. 
due. # Second: We must remember that all our plans must realis- 
or of § tically take account—not just this year but every year—of 
colossal and continuing technological change. We are living 
vast, f in a time of revolution in military science. Today 25 aircraft 
; that equipped with modern weapons can—in a single attack—visit 
upon an enemy as much explosive violence as was hurled at 
Germany by our entire air effort throughout four years of 
nomic # World War II. 
hased ff} =And a third serious truth about our military defense is this: 
There is no such thing as maximum security short of total 
nding § mobilization. This would mean regimentation of the worker, 
mmo the farmer, the businessman—allocation of materials—control 
; seek i of wages and prices—drafting of every able-bodied citizen. It 
would mean, in short, all the grim paraphernalia of the gar- 
ure of ison state. 
This would do more damage than merely to strain the eco- 
uct of ff nomic fabric of America. 
It would—if long sustained—imperil the very liberties we 
, ase Bare striving to defend. 
0 of ~And it would ignore that most elemental truth—the fact 
merely that this total struggle cannot be won by guns alone. 
bviow Ido not believe—in a word—that we can wisely subscribe 
givet, to what I would call the “all-out” military theory of defense— 
, not" ignoring the other defenses we must build and hold. 
tens" There is another theory of defense—another oversimplified 
Bncept—which I believe equally misleading and dangerous. 
aretly Hit is what we might call the “fortress” theory of defense. 
tet’ Advocates of this theory ask: Why cannot the strongest 
ot be Hination in the world—our country—stand by itself? What does 
thought he United Nations matter? And particularly in Asia, where 
many of our sons have died in freedom’s name, why can- 
abet wt we make our own decisions, fight and stand as only we 
ites ourselves may choose? 
? Chere are many answers, I shall give but a few. 
mit yeast struggle—let us never forget it—calls for a total de- 
posse . As ere is no weapon too small—no arena too remote 
to be ignored, so there is no free nation too humble to be 
ingotten. All of us have learned—first from the onslaught of 
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United Press 


THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS 
‘,..@ time of tension and watchfulness”’ 
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Nazi aggression, then from Communist aggression—that all 
free nations must stand toget!.cr, or they shall fall separately. 
Again and again we must remind ourselves that this is a mat- 
ter not only of political principle but of economic necessity. 
It involves our need for markets for our agricultural and in- 
dustrial products, our need to receive in return from the rest 
of the world such essentials as manganese and cobalt, tin and 
tungsten. 

This essential, indispensable unity means compromise— 
always within a clearly defined, clearly understood framework 
of principle. We know the need of compromise, in harmony 
with basic principles, within our own nation. It is the essence 
of the democratic process. We should not be surprised that 
it applies just as vitally among nations—in the wide com- 
munity of the world’s free peoples. 

How—where—can there be retreat from this unity? Sur- 
render Asia? That would mean leaving a vast portion of the 
population of the entire world to be mobilized by the forces 
of aggression. Surrender Europe? That would mean more than 
doubling the industrial power of those same forces. 

Who is there who thinks that the strength of America is so 
great—its burdens so easy, its future so secure—that it could 
make so generous a gift to those challenging our very lives? 

There is no such thing as partial unity. That is a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

We cannot select those areas of the globe in which our 
policies or wishes may differ from our allies—build political 
fences around these areas—and say to our allies: “We shall 
do what we want here—and where you do what we want, 
there and only there shall we favor unity.” That is not unity. 
It is dictation. And it is not the way free men associate. 

We all hear—in this connection—a good deal of unhappy 
murmuring about the United Nations. It is easy to under- 
stand the dismay of many. None of us is above irritation and 
frustration over the seemingly vain and tedious processes of 
political discourse in times of great crisis. 

But none of us can rightly forget that neither the world— 
nor the United Nations—is or can be made in a single image 
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of one nation’s will or idea. The fact is that from its founda- 
tion the United Nations has seemed to be two distinct things 
to the two worlds divided by the Iron Curtain. To the Com- 
munist world it has seemed a convenient sounding board ‘for 
their propaganda, a weapon to be exploited in spreading dis- 
unity and confusion. To the free world it has seemed that it 
should be a constructive forum for free discussion of the 
world’s problems, an effective agency for helping to solve 
those problems peacefully. 

The truth is that even if the United Nations were to con- 
form to the concept held by the free nations, it would still be 
bound to show infinite variety of opinion, sharp clashes of de- 
bate, slow movement to decision. For all this is little more 
than a reflection of the state of the world itself. An image of 
perfect symmetry would be a distorted image—the false crea- 
tion of some nation’s or some bloc’s power politics. And per- 
haps the greatest worth of the United Nations is precisely 
this: It holds up a mirror in which the world can see its true 
self. And what should we want to see in such a mirror but 
the whole truth—at such a time of total struggle? 





There are—as you see—certain common denominators to 
all that I have said, certain constant thoughts I believe t 
be consistently relevant in facing our tomorrow. 

We must see clearly that all the problems before us—from 
farm exports to balanced budgets, from taxes to the vital re. 
sources for our industry—all are dependent on our nation’s 
security. And in this real way freedom’s great struggle touches 
all of us alike—farmer and businessman, worker and student 
pastor and teacher. 

We know this to be true because we know that ther 
is but one struggle for freedom—in the market place and 
in the university, on the battlefield and beside the assembly 
line. 

We know that strength means being strong in all thes 
ways and places. 

We know that unity means comradeship, patience and 
compromise among all free nations. 

And we know that only with strength and with unity-js 
the future of freedom assured. And freedom, now and for the 
future, is our goal! 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO YOUNG REPUBLICANS 


(Full text follows of President Eisenhower’s speech on June 
11 to the National Young Republican convention at Mt. Rush- 
more, S. Dak.) 


One of the many responsibilities I acquired last year was 
that of becoming leader of the Republican Party. I am very 
proud—and I may add that I am kept intensely aware—of this 
special responsibility. 

Most Americans would agree with me that it is not ap- 
propriate for the President of the United States to indulge 
incessantly in partisan political activity—every day on every 
possible occasion. Many of the most critical problems before 
our country are, in no sense, partisan issues. They involve all 
Americans; and in meeting them the President must strive to 
serve all our citizens. For these problems threaten freedom 
itself. They summon and demand unadulterated patriotism. 

Yet all Americans also have the deep conviction that repre- 
sentative government requires a healthy two-party system. In 
this sense, the responsibility of the President as party leader 
is recognized as an inescapable duty, essential to democracy 
itself. 

Having been all my life a member of a militant organiza- 
tion, it would be strange indeed if I should lack satisfaction 
in a meeting with militant Republicans—and the Young Re- 
publicans have certainly earned that title. I assure you that 
your zeal, your courage, your energy in serving our country 
through the G.O.P.—excite my admiration and command my 
deepest respect; likewise my affection. 

I therefore welcome this opportunity to meet with a Re- 
publican group, and particularly to speak to you young men 
and women who tomorrow will be leading this party and— 
let me add with confidence—leading this nation. 

Some members of the opposition party will, of course, con- 
test this in every way they can. With vast volumes of an- 
guished oratory, they will proclaim their grief over all we 
do. 

We must be philosophic and patient about all this. For 
this sound-and-fury also is a characteristic element in our 
two-party system. And we must keep our sense of humor 
always—for, since time immemorial man has heard no cry 
more agonized than that of the deposed bureaucrat or the 
demoted politician. 

Understanding all this, let us nevertheless remind our- 
selves that no party’s tenure of office is assured by merely 
wishing it. Our tenure will depend, first of all, upon Re- 
publican performance—upon the wisdom and the unity we 
prove in advancing a program that will serve the interests 
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and needs of all our citizens. It will depend—beyond this- 
upon the efficiency of Republican organization in bringing to 
every citizen in the nation a clear-knowledge of our problems 
and our progress toward their solution. 

We Republicans—in short—though identified as a partisan 
political party, can know and serve our own interests only as 
we know and serve those of all our people—of all parties and 
races and creeds. Hence—even as we join in a partisan’ meet- 
ing—we gather in a spirit not so much partisan as American. 

Your individual and collective interest in our party is espe. 
cially vital—for its whole future belongs to you. You are in- 
terested, as are your elders, in the present. You share it 
burdens—you must provide your share of the required lead. 
ership. 

But obviously, your youth makes you the possessors of the 
future—and makes the Republican Party yours to commend 
or to correct, to strengthen in wisdom and in will. 

For this reason, you have a special right to ask of me: 
What is this party achieving in Washington? What are it 
methods today and its hopes for tomorrow? And, above all- 
What beliefs are ruling its growth and future? 

Let me try to answer these questions as briefly and clearl 
as I can. 

To summarize something of what this Administration has 
done—in just five months—I cite 10 quite specific achieve. 
ments. These are 10 areas in which deeds, not promises. 
testify to the work done. 

First, in the field of foreign affairs: We have dedicated 
our party resolutely to a policy seeking to strengthen and 
secure friendship and co-operation among all nations loving 
freedom and resisting tyranny. We have recognized that the 
power to stay free demands spiritual strength, economic 
strength, and military strength; and the fostering of all 
these is essential to true collective security. 

We have worked not only to improve our defense agains 
threatened Communist aggression—not only to eliminate in 
the non-Communist world those conditions that invite 
propaganda of the Communist—but also to encourage strails 
and stresses within the ranks of the 800 millions in the Soviel 
world now denied the hopes and rewards of a free life. 

We have—in the five months we have been in office—bee! 
striving both to perfect this policy and to make it clearly w 
derstood by our friends throughout the world. Our special 
emissaries have gone, or shortly will be going, to almo 
every section of the globe, to make plain our single, simpk 
purpose: peace and security for ourselves and for our friends 
everywhere. 
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It has been in this spirit, that an American Secretary of 
State has made—for the first time in our history—a pilgrimage 
to an area of utmost importance to all of us—the Near and 
Middle East and South Asia. And, in the same purpose of 
good will, my brother, the president of Pennsylvania State 
College, will soon start on an extended visit to South America. 

Signs of such good will must be matched by the evidence 
of good deeds. Firm and lasting collective security cannot be 
built of promises and gestures alone. For this reason, our 
foreign-aid program as now conceived and administered— 
realistically and economically—is indispensable to all our 
security arrangements. All the plans we have made—including 
many of the savings in our defense program—are conceivable 
and practicable only when geared to this essential foreign aid. 
For only this aid enables our friends in the world to assume 
their proper roles in the common defense of freedom. 

| know that you especially appreciate this truth. For I have 
found everywhere in our country that our young men and 
women are conspicuously and keenly aware of the meaning 
and the demands of collective security—without which there 
is truly security for no one. 

Next: We have reviewed and revised military defense 
plans to meet realistically the needs of our times. These plans 
ae designed to avoid the 1...d for “crash” operations meet- 
ing sudden unforeseen crises. They are projected ahead for a 
continuing, not an intermittent, time of crisis. We must be 
ready to meet not merely some sudden, lightninglike attack— 
but the enduring responsibilities, both military and economic, 
that fall upon us as the leaders of freedom’s forces. 

The programs we have devised are calculated primarily to 
make and keep us militarily secure during such an age. They 
are conceived—with care and logic—in the hope that even the 
Soviets can be persuaded to see the folly of counting upon 
the success of aggression or, indeed, of depending solely upon 
armaments for security. Whenever that day truly dawns, then 
the burden of arms now so grievously slowing the social 
progress of mankind can be lifted from the world—and the 
pursuit of human happiness be gloriously speeded. 

Next: We have freed our economy of needless, stifling 
controls—and at the same time taken effective steps to assure 
the well-being of all our people. Throughout our economy, 
the power of American initiative is being encouraged to again 
prove itself. 

Without resort to emergency measures, for example, we 
have seen cattle prices show signs of stabilizing, after the 
drastic drop begun many months ago. A new international 
wheat agreement has been negotiated which, once ratified, 
will assure our farmers of an export outlet for large quantities 
of wheat at a price 25 cents above the previous agreement. 

We are revitalizing the Foreign Agricultural Service to 
promote foreign trade. Legal price supports have been main- 
tained, while spoilage has been reduced and storage costs cut. 
Agriculture, caught today in a harsh squeeze because of high 
operating costs, needs the prospect of a good, stable income. 

We are now busily engaged in consulting farmers from all 
parts of the United States, to help us work out a program 
designed to achieve this goal, without regimenting the farm 
families of America. | am confident we can do it. 

Next: We have instituted what amounts almost to a revolu- 
tion in Federal Government as we have known it in our gen- 
tration. We have set about making it smaller rather than 
bigger-finding things it can stop doing rather than new 
things for it to do. Recommended expenditures for the next 
year have been cut by some 4% billion dollars, and requests 
of the Congress for new money have been reduced by more 
than 8% billion dollars. The federal pay roll is already smaller 
by more than 50,000 individuals—which means a saving of 
w less than 180 million dollars per year. And every single 
department of the Government has reduced its requests for 
money for the next year. 

Next: We have set about making Government not only 
more economical but more efficient in its operations, by 
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speeding reorganizations of whole departments. These have 
included the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
Defense, the State Department, the Government information 
program, the Department of Justice, the Mutual Security 
Agency. This has meant the refining and co-ordination of 
Government functions ranging all the way from the welfare 
of the farms of South Dakota to the construction of air bases 
in North Africa. 

Next: We have created a new Cabinet office—the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. For the first time the 
problems of the needy and the sick, the aged and the help- 
less are the charge of a major Department of the Federal 
Government. 

Next: We are helping to foster the revitalization of local 
and State government. We have instituted a complete review 
of federal-State relations, with the purpose of clearing lines 
of authority, eliminating wasteful duplication, and insuring 
to State and local governments the responsibility for all func- 
tions properly theirs. We have called the Governors of all the 
States to a conference in Washington, to review with them 
the whole matter of national security; and this healthy prac- 
tice is to be repeated regularly in the years ahead. And we 
have determined the disposition of the tidelands oil with 
action that, in my deep conviction, recognizes fairly the con- 
stitutional and just rights of both federal and State govern- 
ments. 

Next: We have attacked the problem of internal security 
with a vigor long overdue. We have set up security regula- 
tions in the Federal Government which, while strictly respect- 
ing the just rights of every civil servant, at the same time 
recognize this basis principle: Government employment itself 
is not a right but a privilege. 

This privilege is being categorically denied anyone not 
worthy of the American people’s trust—whether in any de- 
partment of Government, or in the delegation of the United 
Nations, or in any embassy abroad. This assuring of proper 
security—as I said in the state of the union message—is the 
direct responsibility of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. This responsibility is now being met. 

And it is being met—as it must be met—without resort to 
un-American methods; the rights of the innocent and the 
reputation of the devoted public servant must be militantly 
defended. Should we fail in this, we would have none but 
failures and wasters left to serve the Federal Government. 

And here let me repeat once again: The vast bulk of your 
federal employes comprises dedicated and able citizens. I 
respect and honor them. 


Ne: We have, through a thoroughly renovated Depart- 
ment of Justice, begun effectively to attack crime and cor- 
ruption. This attack cares more for the substance of the results 
it achieves than for the size of the television audiences it com- 
mands. A completely overhauled Department of Justice staff 
is directing these operations—from major antitrust actions to 
the exposure of vicious crime rings that have long ruled the 
docks of our major ports. 

Next and finally: We have taken substantial steps toward 
insuring equal civil rights to all our citizens regardless of race 
or creed or color. Again: These actions have been designed to 
remove terrible injustices rather than to capture headlines. 
They are being taken, quietly and determinedly, wherever 
the authority of the Federal Government extends. Action has 
been taken in Army camps and schools. And in the District of 
Columbia, before the bar of the Supreme Court, the Attorney 
General has successfully appealed for the upholding of laws 
barring segregation in all public places in our national capital. 

This, then, suggests some of our forward movement in 10 
critical areas of government. It would be foolish to pretend 
these achievements are more than a beginning. But I sin- 
cerely believe they are a good beginning. 

There is something to be added here that is scarcely less 
important for our future. It is this: These results have been 
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achieved by ways and means that; while not new in history, 
have been too long out of fashion in our Government. 

First—one fact I think is particularly meaningful to you: 
This Administration is profoundly young in spirit. Perhaps in 
this, more than anything else, I can say to you: There has 
been a change in Washington. The men directing the work 
of this Administration are uncompromised by years of po- 
litical promises and campaign oratory. They are not prisoners 
of their own past mistakes or their own habits of handling 
public affairs, They are busily—freshly—youthfully—at work. 

Secondly—another new quality in the working of this Ad- 
ministration is reflected in the role of the Cabinet. The Cabi- 
net can be whatever kind of body the Administration wants. 
It can—on the one hand—be a score of heads that do nothing 
but nod, in neat array—a kind of agreeable approval of every- 
thing proposed by the President. It can be, in the other ex- 
treme, a babel of discordant voices in which the prize deci- 
sion is won by the loudest voice. 

The present Cabinet—I assure you—belongs to neither of 
these futile extremes. It is a group of capable and purposeful 
individuals. They give advice candidly and thoughtfully, 
speaking their several minds freely and lucidly to but one 
purpose—to offer the best, the wisest programs within their 
power for all our 160 million citizens. 

In this same spirit of constructive purpose have been 
shaped the relations between the executive and legislative 
branches of Government. I have had the pleasure of meeting 
at the White House with every Senator and almost every 
Congressman of both parties—a number of whom, though 
veterans in government, had never before entered the White 
House. 

These meetings have reflected a major purpose of this Ad- 
ministration. It is this: to do all that it reasonably can do to 
encourage co-operation and harmony between the legislative 
and executive branches. For only such harmony can advance 
coherent, consistent policies at a time when all the world 
must be made aware of America’s steady direction and aims. 

I believe that an essential part of last year’s electoral deci- 
sion was the people’s serious summons to restore balance and 
order and sense and continuity to our national policies. In 
this, the Chief Executive and his Cabinet heads have special 
responsibilities of leadership. But they can achieve needed 
results only by patient persuasion; sound argument; friendly 
contact. ° 

Government must not allow its policies to be caught in the 
fatal cross fire of a Congress and an Executive warring upon 
one another. Such a condition is not going to prevail if it is 
within the power of this Administration to prevent it. For our 
very form of government is in peril unless each branch will- 
ingly accepts and discharges its own clear responsibilities— 
and respects the rights and responsibilities of the others. 


HERE IS NO COMPROMISE in principle involved in seeking to 
tae to effective—to say nothing of constitutional—meth- 
ods in government. To every idea, to every specific measure, 
that this Administration has ever endorsed—or to which I sub- 
scribed last summer and fall—we continue and shall continue 
to give our unswerving support. 

Under this form of government, a special duty of the Ex- 
ecutive is to advise and present to the Congress broad pro- 
grams affecting the welfare of America and her citizens both 
at home and abroad. So long as the Republicans are in pow- 
er, these programs must conform to certain basic beliefs that 
distinguish us as a party. 

I suggest that these beliefs define this party of ours, its 
character and its purposes—not in terms merely of the next 
election, but of the fateful decades stretching before us. 

What are some of these beliefs? 

We believe, of course, in the dignity and the freedom of 
the individual. And we believe that, in determining his own 
daily welfare, each citizen, however humble, has greater wis- 
dom than any government, however great. 
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We believe that every citizen—of every race and creed and 
color—deserves to enjoy equal civil rights and liberties, for 
there can be no such citizen in a democracy as a half-free 
citizen. 

We believe that the just and proper concern of government 
is not exclusively the laborer nor the businessman nor the 
farmer nor the veteran—but all of these, all citizens and 
families and communities—none with special privilege, byt 
all with special needs of equal concern to truly representative 
government, 

We believe that, in this age of peril to freedom everywhere, 
plain patriotism compels us to see that our own nation’s free. 
dom and security depend upon the fate of the entire com. 
munity of free nations. 

We believe that the best way to defend these precioys 
ideals of individual freedom is that middle way which avoids 
extremes in purpose and in action. 

This middle way means—in world affairs—a national policy 
that is firm without being truculent, specific without be. 
ing timid. 

This means—in domestic affairs—a national policy that 
heeds both the inalienable liberties of the individual and his 
need for security against poverty and disaster. 

This means a policy that allows no claim of any section or 
group of our population to go unheard—and allows no such 
claim to trample the rights of any other group or section, 

This middle way means guarding against those enemies 
who would claim the privilege of freedom in order to destroy 
freedom itself. 

It means guarding, no less, against any who would pretend 
to defend this freedom with weapons from the arsenal of the 
tyrant. For to defend freedom in ways that themselves ¢e- 
stroy freedom is suicide—perhaps slow, but certainly sure. 

And I suggest one thing more: A party truly confident of 
its devotion to the good of all the people need fear neither 
partisan criticism nor self-criticism. To be truly good servants, 
we need not pretend perfection. We do make mistakes. We 
shall continue to make them. But to see and to acknowledge 
them is help to atone for them. 

Let us always, in this spirit, strive to scrutinize ourselves 
no less carefully than our opponents. Let us remember that 
the middle way, which we are following in confidence, com- 
pels us to leave to others the rolling of loud drums and the 
shouting of empty slogans. 

Let us remember always to be fearless and uncompromising 
in speaking the truth to the people—whether this truth con- 
cerns the perils of world affairs, deficits in our budgets, disap- 
pointments in our own programs. 

Let us remember, in the affairs of the market place, how 
vast is the difference between a healthy, rugged individu: 
ism and a heartless, ruthless selfishness. 

Let us remember~at every instant—that no interest of 
party can ever come before the interest of the nation. 

Let us remember that our Government—however grand i 
philosophy, however majestic its processes—is simply as good 
and as wise and as just as the thousands of people serving 
it, staffing the offices, filling the halls of Congress, advising 
the President. And this call to work—to serve—reaches 10 
all of you, in every community in our land—each to do his 
part in helping us to stay free. 

And let us always, even as we rightly revere the past aid 
its heritage of freedom, never fear or doubt the future. for 
this—the future—is the hope and the home of all who ae 
young and are free—if they are but brave. 

The simple words that ever must guide us are those I have 
repeated so often today: We believe. We have faith. Fa 
the very foundation of our government is this: We trust! 
the merciful providence of God, whose very image, within 
every man, is the source and substance of each man’s digniti 
and freedom. 

To the respect of that dignity, to the defense of that free 
dom, let us ever be faithfully dedicated. 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 
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5 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


" If you've put aside the idea of a trip to Europe this summer because you've 
is heard accommodations are hard to get, here's something you need to know: 


h TRAVEL. Space on ships and planes is opening up. People are canceling res- 
2 ervations--more than usual. Waiting lists for canceled space aren't too long. 

: So, if you can be ready to go on short notice--it may be a couple of days 
to as long as three weeks--you stand a good chance of getting space. 

. This applies mostly to first-class accommodations. Chances of picking up 


de- cabin-class space aren't quite as good. For tourist class, almost nil. 


‘ HOTELS ABROAD. If you get last-minute transportation space, how about 

ats, hotel rooms abroad? They can be had. Cancellations are cropping up here, 

: too. One big travel agency says it's easier to get a room on the spot than 
to get a reservation confirmed a month ahead. 

ves Maybe you can't be too choosy, but satisfactory accommodations are 


that 
“1 usually possible. That goes for everywhere except a few resorts. 


the 





FOREIGN MONEY. Depending on where you're going, it may be a good idea to 
sing - 

n00- buy your supply of foreign currency before you leave the U.S. You can check the 
sap- possibilities--and the pitfalls--at your bank or travel agency. 














wf TAX CUTS. Don't give up hope for a cut in your income tax this year just 
because Congress doesn't act on it before July 1. The reduction can still be 

ag voted later this session, made retroactive to that date. 

d its ; 

good GI BENEFITS. Korea veterans now quitting college campuses for the 

i Summer should make certain the Veterans' Administration has their new 

es 10 addresses. The reason: Government checks sent to old addresses can't be 

0 hs forwarded. GI-education allotments thus might be delayed. 

t and 

. For SUMMER SUITS. About new synthetic fibers being boomed for summer suits-- 

vige the Government's Bureau of Home Economics has this to say: 

have They're stronger, wear better. Suits can be made thinner and lighter. 

n They'll hold a crease, yet wrinkles disappear. 

withia But they don't absorb moisture or perspiration. Materials made exclusively 

lignity from them may be warm, cling like a wet sheet. Also, they tend to hold static 

“ electricity. And this same quality makes them attract soil particles. 
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BLENDING FIBERS. Manufacturers are mixing new synthetics with ordinary 
fibers to combine advantages, minimize disadvantages. As a guide for you: 

If the label says the synthetic is around 5 per cent, it's been added 
mostly for decorative effect. If about 15 or 25 per cent, it's for extra 
Strength. In the neighborhood of 50 per cent, it's for wrinkle resistance. 





MEAT PRICES. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics says prices of 
better grades of meat are on a Summer-long upswing. This suggests that, if 
you're planning to put sirloin in your home freezer, it's best not to 
delay. Fattened cattle from which the better grades come are expected to be 
more plentiful this autumn than last. But they'll still be in relatively 
short supply, so the Bureau thinks prices of quality cuts are likely to 
stay up even then. With cheaper grades, it's different. Ample autumn 
Supplies, says the Bureau, should push prices down. 








MARGIN RULES. Shares in “open end" mutual investment companies, it now 
develops, come under the same margin requirement as other stocks. Federal 
Reserve Board rules that you must put up at least 50 per cent of the purchase price 
of such shares in cash. But you're all right on shares you already hold on 
smaller margins. The change applies to purchases made on or after August l. 





OVERLOOKED DEDUCTIONS. Here's a problem we've had presented to us: | 

A taxpayer a couple of years ago used the standard deduction--10 per cent 
up to $1,000--in making out his income tax return. Now he finds he would have 
been better off if he had itemized deductions. Is it too late to file an 
amended return claiming them? 

No, it isn't. The law allows three years in which to make this kind of 
change. The reverse is also true. You can change from an itemized to the 
standard deduction if it is to your advantage. 





e 
LOSSES FROM A FIRE. A recent decision by the U.S. Tax Court has settled 
this question: When do you take an income tax deduction for that part of a fire 
loss which wasn't covered by your insurance? The answer: The year in which the 
insurance claim was settled, not necessarily the year the fire occurred. 



















BEQUESTS TO CHARITIES. Your will should be specific in its bequest to k 
charities. So rules the First Circuit Court of Appeals. Otherwise the c 
donation can't be deducted from the amount subject to federal estate tax. : 
The decision came on a case involving a will in which executors were to 
decide how the bequest was to be divided among a list of charities. je 

th 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS. These questions come to us from readers: . 
If I go back to work after I've started getting Social Security pension F. 
payments, do they stop? Yes, if you are under 75 years old and earn more than it 
$75 a month in a job covered by the law, or $900 a year if self-employed. 2 
Do I lose any benefits if I delay making a claim after I retire? Not pe 
necessarily. As many as six monthly back payments can be made when an applica- 
tion is filed late, but no more than that. re 
How can I find out where the nearest office of the Social Security Adminis- th 
tration is located? Inquire at your local post office. : 
ME 
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Old woodcut, made in 1876, shows the young aerialist Maria Spelterini tightroping 
across the great gorge below the Falls with baskets strapped to her feet. (She made it!) 


YOU are in the next event at Niagara Falls 


No matter where you live, you are involved in the 
next big event at Niagara Falls. It could be danger- 
ous to your pocketbook, because it’s going to cost 
somebody $390 million. Here, briefly, are the facts: 

A big new hydroelectric power plant is going to 
be built on the Niagara River. Congress’ must de- 
cide who will build it—some agency of the govern- 
ment or the electric light and power companies now 
serving the area. 

A group of five companies is ready to do the big 
job. They have asked Congress for the approval 
they need to start immediately. They have the plans, 
complete in every detail. They have the experience 
—fifty-eight years of power development at Niagara 
Falls. They have the lines to take the power where 
it will be needed. They can finance the project so 
there will be no need to burden taxpayers. Electric 
rates, of course, will continue low under normal 
public regulation. 

But there are those who say the government should 
build the new plant—even if it takes longer, costs 
more, and moves America one step closer to the 
threat of socialized electricity. 


HERE’S HOW THE CHOICE SHAPES UP... 


If electric companies 
build the plant 


e The companies and their in- 
vestors will pay for it. 


e Power produced will be 
shared by all, with rates regu- 
lated by state commissions. 


e The project will pay about 
$23 million a year in additional 
local, state and federal taxes. 


e Defense plants and others will 
begin to get the power in about 
3 years. 


If the federal government, for 
example, builds the plant 


e The cost will come out of 
taxes or be added to the na- 
tional debt. 


e Specially favored groups will 
have first call on all power. 
Rates won’t be state regulated. 


e Little, if any, local, state or 
federal taxes will be paid from 
the sale of power. 


e Government estimators have 
said it would take them 5 years. 


NOTE: The Niagara River project will not affect the beauty of the Falls— 
nor has it any connection with the St. Lawrence Seaway on another river. 


WHO DO YOU THINK SHOULD BUILD THIS NEW PLANT? Talk it over with your 
friends and neighbors. Congress is discussing it now. The plan proposed by 
those who want government to do the job is a long step toward socialized 
electricity—because only power production is involved, with no other pur- 
poses, such as flood control, to complicate the issue. That’s why these facts 


are brought to you by America’s ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


*Names on request from this magazine's advertising department 
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1’? Billions of 

New Expenditures in 
Western Pennsylvania 
Spark One of the 
Greatest industrial 
Expansions in Nation 


Is opportunity waiting for your company here? 


Plant expansions running as high as $300,000,000.00 for 
a single company . . . new skyscrapers . . . whole networks of 
new expressways and parkways. . . millions for new educa- 
tional facilities—all these have attracted nation-wide attention 
to the dramatic rebirth and redevelopment of Pittsburgh 
and Western Pennsylvania since the end of World War II. 
More than 37% of the nation’s steel making capacity is in 
this vicinity. Over a million tons were added last year and 
more is to come. Users of steel and processors of steel are 
moving new plants into this area to be close to this basic 
production. But many other kinds of firms . . . makers of 
ladies’ blouses, pulp and paper, plastics, electrical machinery, 
optical glass and scores of others . . . are assuring healthy 
industrial diversification by moving in or expanding here. 


What does this mean to your company? 


Rich new markets are growing up all over Pennsylvania. The 
enormous development around Pittsburgh is matched by a 
whole new industrial metropolis which is springing up around 
the United States Steel Fairless works, near Philadelphia. We 
would like to tell you what this State has to offer your company. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Pennsylvania Power Co 
ammermill Paper Company 
Pennzoil Company 
Sharon Stee! Compan 
henango Agaloy Tube 
enn-Dixie Cement Co 
George K. Garret Co 
Glass Products Com 
Aetna Standard Engi 
Armco Stee! Corp 
Air Reduction Sal 
St. Joseph Lead 
em-Cru 

















Allegheny Ludlum Stee} Corp 
West Penn Power 
Blaw-Knox Corp 
Gulf Oil Corporati 
Robertshaw-F, ulton 
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Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp... ciate 
Duquesne Light Company 
Equitable Gas Com any 
Peoples Natural Gas Co 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Co. : 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 
eneral Motors Corp 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing ae 
Mine Safety Appliances Company, oe 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co, 
Be Telephone Company 
- J. Heinz Company 
National Supply Co. 
Oppers Company 
Pennsylvania Railr 
altimore and Ohio Railroad 
Pittsburgh & Lake 
National Biscuit Co 
ieck Dairy Company 
American Brake Shoe Company 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport 
Flood Contro} System 
chools, Universities 
Point State Park 
ew Downtown Office Buildings 


New Downtown Hotels and Apartments, S, 
New Express Highways 


Superior Steel Company 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry 
Copperweld Steel Company 
Elliott Company 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co 
Continental Can Company 
Pennsylvania Ind 
Kennametal Compan 700, 
ad of American Locomotive... 7"""""* Several Million 
eal — Washington Steel Company 
Oe ne ar lef" site Pittsburgh Stee Compan 
— ' ; : Crucible Steel Compan 
Rockwell Manufacty 
7 the De Vilbiss Company 
Pennsylvania Electric Co 
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_ Finance Week_ 








IS BUYING ON CREDIT TOO EASY? 


All-Time High of 19.7 Billions Worries Bankers 


Storm warning is up for bank- 
ers who may be giving consum- 
ers an overdose of credit. 

The warning signal is being 
flown by bank leaders them- 
selves. 

Installment debt—up a third 
in the last year—is bigger in re- 
lation to income than ever be- 
fore. Credit terms still are free 
and easy. 

Trouble, bankers say, can 
come if jobs and incomes turn 
down. 


Growing U. S. habit of buying on 
the cuff has reached a point that is be- 
ginning to disturb the men who hold 
the purse strings—the country’s bank- 
ers. 

Trend of business, bankers feel, is go- 
ing to depend more and more on con- 
sumer spending as defense expenditures 
turn down. Yet consumer spending is 
leaning more heavily on time purchases. 


INSTALLMENT DEBT |" a 


(As a Percentage of Personal Income After Taxes) 


And these time purchases already have 
created a debt load that bankers feel may 
be crowding the limits of prudence. 

What the bankers report after a survey 
of the situation is this: 

Installment debt—piled up by families 
who are buying new cars, furniture, tele- 
vision sets, other things—has hit an all- 
time high of nearly 19.7 billion dollars. 
That’s more than 50 per cent above the 
level at the start of war in Korea, and it’s 
still rising rapidly. 

Burden of that debt on family incomes, 
too, represents a record. Altogether, in- 
stallment debt amounts to more than 8 
per cent of all the annual income of in- 
dividuals—measured after taxes. Install- 
ment debt in relation to income has 
passed the peak of pre-World War II, 
though income is two and a half times 
what it was then. 

Even more significant, installment debt 
is setting new highs at a time when fam- 
ilies already are making payments on a 
record volume of mortgage debt, charge 
accounts and other debts. With a down- 
turn, millions of families might have 
trouble meeting these payments. 

Now, bankers find signs that business 
is unable to sell all it can produce—even 
with the help of a record volume of time 








purchases. Cutbacks in output alread 
have been forced for television sets, 1. 
frigerators, some other major appliances 
Other cutbacks are foreseen for the 
months ahead—particularly in cars, 
Upshot of all these developments js the 
posting of warning signals by the Install. 
ment Credit Commission of the American 4 








Bankers Association. The warning, ji 
effect, is this: “Take it easy. Things are 
all right—so far. But don’t go along with 


a look at installment terms. 

Credit terms proffered families }y 
most dealers and bankers really are not 
too risky, in the view of bankers, The 
trouble, says the Commission, is “that 
some few bankers, because of their desire 
for volume, have extended terms, particu- 
larly on automobiles, beyond those which 
are considered sound by comparative 
standards.” 

Specifically, the bankers find this: 

Families buying new automobiles gen- 
erally are required to put up a third o 
the purchase price—in cash or tradein 

(Continued on page 102) 
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‘ 
this policy of nothing-down-and-foreyer. 
to-pay. And don’t lend to just anybody 
who wants cash.” 

To appreciate the problem, and get a 
idea of what to expect, you need to take 














What’s Your Guess? 


(as to the percentage of summer suits made 


with acetate and other man-made fibers) 


‘If your guess is 60%, you're not far 
/wrong. According to the best esti- 
‘mates in the industry, almost two- 
thirds of all men’s summer-weight 
suits now employ man-made fibers. 
A high proportion of these are ace- 
tate in combination with rayon. 


‘Today you find leading manufac- 
turers on the order of L. Greif & 
‘Brother, Schloss Brothers and M. 
Wile tailoring light-weight acetate 
blends. You see acetate blend tropi- 
‘ Is and cords under such famous 
labels as Palm Beach, Haspel, Repel- 


o-tized Northcool, Clipper Craft 
and Rose Brothers—not to mention 
“After-Six” formal wear. They like 
its comfort, neatness, resistance to 
wrinkling and ease of upkeep. 


Fabric designers frequently start 
with acetate when developing a 
blended suiting or almost any type 
of fabric, regardless of the other 
fibers that may also be used. For 
acetate adds something that makes 
the final garment sell better .. . 
whether it be a color effect, beau- 
tiful finish, soft comfortable feel, 


oF 


quick drying, wrinkle resistance or 
the well-known virtue of moderate 
price. 


These same good points make ace- 
tate a key fiber in men’s and wo- 
men’s underwear, in curtains and 
draperies, in rugs and carpets. 
Celanese* Acetate appeals mightily 
to the principal buying instincts of 
any customer because it combines 
in a single textile fiber... beauty... 
practicality...comfort and economy. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


& ACETATE, one of the world’s great textile fibers 


HEMICAL FIBERS e TEXTILES e CHEMICALS e CELLULOSE ec PLASTICS 





OW TO MAKE 


TIRED EYES 





FEEL REFRESHED 


When your eyes have that used 
up feeling from the effects of 
wind, dust, glare or over-long 
hours of work, Murine comes to 
your aid. Just two drops in each 
eye—and the feeling of fatigue 
seems to float away. Murine is so 
easy and simple to use. Murine 
makes your eyes feel good. 


MURINE 


-for your eyes 





Finance Week 








Reading the news of national and international 
affairs at home each week is the regular practice of 
80% of the readers of this magazine. Important 
advertisers are quick to cash in on the advantages 
ef such an opportunity. 

Advertising 


U.S. News & World Report bepartment 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 





FIVE BOOKLETS TO HELP $ 


YOUR SALESMEN SELL? 





Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for this 
set of handy booklets on selling techniques. 
Only one set to a customer. 

| 2 short course @) A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN- 
| SHI HIP by J. C. AspLey. Packed with 

helpful suggestions on selling funda- 
) mentals. Over 300,000 copies sold. 
SELL BY GIVING by James T. 
MANGAN. A remarkable philosophy and 
approach to 5500 800 et mp can- 
not fail. Over 200, copies sold 
THE KNACK OF SELLING your- 
SELF by James T. MAncan. Every 
salesman must sell himself before he 
can sell yi MY book blueprints 
the way. Over ,000 copies sold. 
HOW TO SELL QUALITY by J. C. 
| AsPLey. Tested methods to overcome 
\ price objections and sell a pana prod- 

uct in a ayers market. Over 500,000 
copies 
\| STEP out AND SELL by W. E. 
\HaLver, former sales manager for 
\Chevrolet. An inspiring book that packs 
a real punch. Over ,000 copies sold. 
Each booklet averages 64 pages, size 4 x 6”. Practical, 
down to earth, and packing a wealth of help, mil- 
lions of these booklets now used in training by some 
of the largest companies in all lines of business. 


DARTNELL 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING AIDS 
4666 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill, 
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. Credit for consumers 
is becoming tighter 


value—-and are given 24 months in which 
to pay. These terms may be no easier 
than those to be had before World War 
II. Yet they compare with nearly 50 per 
cent down and 16% months to pay in the 
credit-control days of late 1951. And 
some bankers are helping to finance car 
purchases at far more liberal terms—30 
per cent down and 30 months to pay on 
the West Coast, for example. Used cars, 
in some cities, sell at $5 down. 

The family that wants to refurnish its 
living room can do jt for 10 per cent 
down in cash, with two years to pay up. 
That’s far more generous treatment than 
families got in control days, when aver- 
age terms on furniture’ were about 21 per 
cent dewn and only 13 months to pay. 
Yet these current terms are “sound,” in 
the bankers’ opinion. It’s the dealers who 
sell at nothing down and three years to 
pay who are disturbing them. 

The same is true for purchases of tele- 
vision sets, washing machines and other 
major home appliances. It’s easy to buy 
these with only 10 per cent down and 
two years to pay. And the bankers see no 
objection to these terms. The danger 
comes, they say, in going much further 
in order to get sales. 

The opportunity to “name your own 
terms” now is to be withdrawn if the 
bankers’ commission has its way. 

Tighter credit for consumers, actually, 
is developing even without this new warn- 
ing. Lenders are becoming more chary 
with their money because they have too 
little of it. A huge demand for loans and 
the steps taken by the Administration to 
dry up the money supply have created a 
situation in which there is too little loan 
money to accommodate all the would-be 
borrowers. Result is that most lenders can 
find profitable uses for all their funds 
without making loans to poor risks. 

More installment debt, though, still 
is being accumulated, desrite tightening 
credit. How much more is indicated by 
the chart on page 100. 

What the chart shows is a record- 
breaking rise in installment debt since 
credit controls were lifted a year ago. 

Before that action, family debts cre- 
ated by time purchases had been holding 
steady. They had risen sharply in the 
buying spree that followed outbreak of 
war in Korea, then leveled out as credit 
controls were applied. By May, 1952, 
installment debt as a percentage of after- 
tax income actually was smaller than it 
had been when war started in Korea. 

What happened after controls were 
ended in May, 1952, was an unprece- 
dented rise in installment debt. In one 

(Continued on page 103) 
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... Increase in incomes 


wpports bigger debt 


year, the total has soared by nearly 5 
jilion dollars—or by more than a third. 

As a percentage of income, too, in- 
gallment debt has increased rapidly. Less 
han 6.4 per cent of spendable income a 
year ago, it’s now more than 8 per cent, 
for the first time in history. 

To look at it another way: About 43 
per cent of all new autos sold in 1949 
were bought on credit. But 60 per cent 
were bought on credit in 1952, and the 
ntio is believed to be even higher now. 
4 similar trend is noted in the sale of 
major household goods. 

Question raised is whether install- 
ment debt is dangerously high. 

That question, bankers find, is more 
esily asked than answered. Installment 
cedit is a relatively new device. It be- 














came popular only in the ‘20s and never 
has had a chance to establish a “normal” 
pace in the U.S. economy. So bankers 
ae not sure just how much of the annual 
inome can be safely committed to in- 
stallment debt. Yet they do have some 
ideas. 

Installment credit, bankers agree, is of 
tremendous importance to the country. 
Before it became available, families had 
to save up cash to pay the entire price 
vhen they wanted a new car or refrigera- 
or. Yet most families find it hard to forego 
spending for months in order to save such 
lage amounts. They find it far easier to 
do that saving by making’a monthly pay- 
ment on a debt. 

What this means is that installment 
redit enables millions of families to buy 
and enjoy things they otherwise would do 

ithout. And it enables industry to pro- 
duce and sell more. For these reasons, 
bankers feel installment credit is worth 
some risks. 

The fact that installment debt now is 
igher in relation to income than ever 
before also may be unimportant, accord- 

g to many bankers. They point out that 
amilies with little more than subsistence 
icomes have no spare money for month- 
y payments. As incomes rise, more fami- 
its can afford installment buying. Re- 

t is that, as personal income in the 
untry rises, a larger percentage of it can 
e safely committed to installment debts. 

With these points in mind, most bank- 

have little trouble convincing them- 
elves that installment debt really is not 

% big—so long as income holds at pres- 

it high levels, 

Only unanswered question is: What 
ppens to the mountain of debt when 
Md if employment and income turn 
wn? That, it can be assumed, is a 
Mestion few bankers like to contemplate 
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[EVERY DAY 
More and Mote... 


BUSINESS IS MOVING TO B. C. 






The westward migration of industry has swept through British 
Columbia like a fire in one of her fabulous forests. Investment capital 


in breath-catching amounts is being attracted here by a treasure-st 


ore 


of natural resources rich enough for an empire. Spectacular developments 
in aluminum, pulp and paper, metals, oil and gas make the headlines, 


but there’s a profitable future for secondary industries too, 
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British Columbia is Canada’s fastest-growing area (population 
up 42% in the last 10-year census period). British Columbia’s 
established businesses are expanding, but there’s a. welcome . . . 
and a mushrooming market . . . for new ones of mfiany .types. 
143 new industrial customers signed up with B. C. Electric for 
low-cost hydro power last year. 
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Just one of a score of major 
developments, the 718-mile, 
$92,000,000 oil pipe line 
from Alberta to B.C. will 
be finished this year, bring- 
ing with it a multi-million 
dollar refining expansion 
program. 






Theres Busines? 


SYOU in 


For information on 
B.C.'s industrial potential, 
write B. C. Electric Co. Ltd., ; ; 
425 Carrall St., Vancouver 4,-B.C. 


ABUNDANT CHEAP HYDRO POWER ON PACIFIC TIDEWATER 
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A thread of adventure runs through 
our production lines, 

our research department, 

our engineering and office staff, 








For generations we've taken 
a proprietary interest 
in transportation... 
an interest that has revolutionized 
railroad car loading, 
saving railroads and shippers 
millions of dollars ... an interest 
that has solved truck-loading 
and truck and bus heating 
and ventilating problems 
and provided improved 
and economical 
storage battery separators... 
an interest that turned to making 
aircraft parts and cargo tie-down 
equipment, shelter heaters, 
stampings and rocket motor bodies 
and other devices for the military.., 
an interest that has helped 
many companies with 
product development and 
custom manufacturing problems, 


We not only take pride in the 
quality products we make, but 
we take an interest in helping them 
solve customers’ problems. 
We’d like to talk about yours. 
Evans Products Company, 
Dept. AA-6, Plymouth, Michigan. 
Plants at Plymouth, Mich. ; Coos Bay 
and Roseburg, Ore.; Vancouver, B.C. 








PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 


Freight Damage-Prevention Equipment 
Automotive Heaters * Parts & Stampings 
Douglas Fir Plywood + Battery Separators 
Dimension Lumber & Wood Products 

Gas and Oil Home Heaters and Floor Furnaces 






































Business Around the World 
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>> Truce situation forces the business world to do plenty of reassessing. 
‘ That's true on both sides of the Iron Curtain..... 

East-West trade (between the Communist and non-Communist areas) looms as a 
much bigger problem for the U.S. than ever before. Keeping the lid on this 
trade will be much more difficult than in recent years. 

The U.S. will be caught in a crossruff. Countries of the free world want 
to cut dollar expenses by buying as much as possible in Communist countries. 

Communists will exploit this desire much more than in the past. Tempting 
trade offers will be made to Western Europe and to Japan and South Asia. 

European countries and colonies will be chipping away at blocks limiting 
East-West trade. The U.S., trying to maintain blocks, will be at a disadvantage. 

















>> Fear of U.S. recession is mounting in the Western world. This drives 
European businessmen to think more about intra-European trade and about substi- 
tute markets in case U.S. buying drops off. This feeling is carefully nursed 
along by the Communist propaganda machine. 

U.S. aid abroad, on the economic side, obviously is to taper off. But 
total U.S. military spending abroad is expected to stay high for another year at 
least. European recipients do wonder about the longer-term future, though. 

An armed truce will mean continued U.S. aid. But a peacelike peace.....? 

Battle for export markets, meanwhile, is to intensify. Soft spots in U.S. 
markets stimulate interest of more American manufacturers and farmers in ex- 

A ports. But there's a lot more competition than even two years ago. British, 
German, Japanese and other exporters report the going getting rougher all the time. 

Commodity prices, fairly stable for some weeks, look vulnerable again to 
many people. Slow, cautious buying is the rule. This somewhat dims business 
y prospects in countries relying mainly on raw-material exports. 

e Plenty of new factors to keep in mind in world trade channels. 





























>> Japan, with exports faltering, is a prime trade target for the Communists. 
Japanese trade with China already is up significantly this year. All signs now 
point to a continued rise. 

Japan has just revealed that 43 items previously banned as strategic ex- 
ports can now be shipped to mainland China. Japanese embargo list, however, is 
Still more extensive than Western Europe's. Japanese cannot export sulphur, 
caustic soda, lime, sulfa drugs, penicillin to China. But there's considerable 
Smuggling of penicillin into China where it sells for 150 times the Japanese price. 

Japanese Government also is putting more money behind promotion of barter 
trade. Barter now brings in Chinese coal and Siberian coal and oil. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


>> Other Asians, aside from the Japanese, hope for more trade with China. 
Hong Kong businessmen look for a pickup in their once-prosperous commerce 
with the mainland. Hong Kong has been hard hit by the trade embargo. 
Malayan rubber traders are pressing for permission to resume direct sales 
of rubber to China. Rubber is gradually becoming a surplus commodity. 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia see brighter prospects ahead, if it can 
be assumed that trade with China and Russia will be easier to arrange. 











>> West European pressure for broadening East-West trade is building up, too. 

Belgium, the Netherlands and Denmark are clamoring for revision of the U.N, 
embargo on shipments of strategic goods to China. They want China treated on 
the same basis as other Communist countries. China embargo now completely bans 
Shipments of many products which, by Allied agreement, can be shipped to other 
Communist countries in "normal peacetime" quantities. 

Only Britain, after U.S. prodding, so far has set up controls to prevent 
Western ships from carrying strategic cargoes to China. 

Canada, France and Japan are the only countries to have accepted’ the U.S. 











proposal to limit shipment of antibiotics to China. 
Odds are strongly against other countries" now going along with U.S. ideas 
on squeezing down trade with the Communist areas. 





>> You can see which way the wind blows in France from a deal just made..... 

French business group signed a 57=-million-dollar agreement with the Chinese 
in Peiping, providing for French shipments of iron, steel, pharmaceuticals and 
chemicals. French officials assure Washington that they won't issue export 
licenses for any strategic items that may be involved. 





>> Germans, too, are straining to expand their East-West trade. 

Prewar Germany traded extensively with Eastern Europe. Business and family 
ties between Western and Eastern Germany cannot be stifled. 

German exports to Communist areas in the first quarter came to 25 million 
dollars; imports were 28.5 million. Increases were shown for Eastern Germany 
and China. But this whole Communist trade amounts to only 2% per cent of total 
German exports and 3 per cent of imports. There's plenty of room for expansion. 

Germans have been trying to negotiate a trade agreement with Russia since 
the East-West trade meeting in Geneva in April--without much apparent success. 

It would be surprising if the Russians and Chinese now don't talk turkey. 














>> The British, in turn, are much concerned about German inroads in their 
traditional export markets. British businessmen will certainly turn on the heat 
to get more leeway to deal with China, formerly a lucrative market. 

And the British Government, as always, wants to buy grain, timber, meat, 
in Eastern Europe to avoid paying out dollars for these products. 








>> Basically, here's why more East-West trade makes sense in Western Europe: 
Imports from the Soviet bloc are running only about one fourth of the pre- 
war volume. If these imports could be raised to even half the prewar figure, 
Western Europe's trade deficit with the dollar area could be cut greatly--maybe 
by a third. Communist goods substituting for dollar goods means less need for 
U.S. aid. This reasoning raises new problems for Washington. 
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You may not find a family resemblance, 
but this train, the faster North Coast 
Limited, is a direct descendant of the 
old “sunflower stacker” of ’83. From 
a schedule almost twice as fast as our 
first one, our newest streamliner has 
recently cut another 12 hours between 
Chicago and the North Pacific Coast. 
It’s just one step in NP’s new program 
to provide ever-improving service to 
the growing Northwest. Keep your 
eye on NP! 












The train that brought 5 states into 


General U.S. Grant himself rode this 
*“Golden Spike Special’’ on her historic 
trip in September, 1883. At Gold Creek, 
Montana, he drove down the last spike 
—and Northern Pacific became the 
first railroad to link the Midwest and 
the North Pacific Coast. 

Soon farmers and fortune-hunters, 
miners and cattlemen by the trainload 
were riding the old Lewis and Clark 
Trail west behind our new iron horse. 
Within seven short years, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, North and South 
Dakota joined the Union. 

Fast as that growth was, the North- 
west is matching it today. Over North- 


THINGS ARE MOVING ON Main Street of the Northwest 
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ern Pacific’s smooth new rail and road- 
bed, our fast diesel trains are now 
hustling men and materials to newly- 
irrigated Washington farmland... to 
new oil fields in Montana and the 
Dakotas... to the hundreds of new 
industries springing up all along our 
Main Street of the Northwest. 

If you’d like to know more about 
these exciting activities in the area NP 
serves—we’ll send you, free, an in- 
teresting booklet, as well as a hand- 
some copy of the historic photograph 
above. Write Dept. 708, Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
No obligation, of course. 


Youll like the faster North Coast Limited 
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Business activity is holding near its best 
peacetime rate, but home building 
has dipped and investors in stocks 
are making a more cautious appraisal 
of the outlook for corporate sales, 
profits and dividends. 

Retail trade at department stores stood 
at 357 on the indicator in the week 
ended June 6. That was slightly above 
the average for May, the best month 
since January, 1951. 

Factory output was at 256 on the 
indicator, the same as in April and 
May but a bit below March. 

Homes started in May fell to a rate 
of 1,067,000 per year, down 9 per 
cent from April and 5 per cent be- 
low the average rate of last year. 

Home financing is proving steadily 
more difficult. Home seekers are at- 
tracted by low down payments and 
long maturities on VA and FHA loans 
but often have trouble finding lenders 
to put up money at 4% per cent, now 
the top rate on these loans. Many 
banks and other lenders would be 

glad to make “conventional” loans at 
5 or 5% per cent, but there are fewer 

home seekers able to make the stiff 

| down payments required on such 
loans. 

Loans to veterans are not flowing in 
bigger volume, though the Govern- 
ment on May 5 raised the interest rate 
on VA loans from 4 to 4% per cent. In 
the month ended May 25 there was a 
10 per cent drop in applications for 
VA loans filed with the Government 
by lenders. In that period the Federal 
National Mortgage Association had al- 
ready suspended its purchases of VA 
and FHA mortgages. And, on May 16, 
the Government prohibited builders 




















BILLIONS PER YEAR 


Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


from selling VA loans to lenders at a 
discount. 


Effect of the ban on sale of VA mort- 


gages at a discount has been to de- 
prive many lenders of a source of in- 
come from VA loans and wipe out the 
advantage of the increase in the in- 
terest rate from 4 to 4% per cent. 
For example, a 4 per cent mortgage 





Spending by Business 
For Plant and Equipment 
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loan bought at 97 cents on the dollar 
gives the lender an average return 
of 4.35 per cent if held to maturity, 
4.5 per cent if paid off by the bor- 
rower in 12 years, 4.75 if paid off 
in 8 years. On the other hand, a 4% 
per cent loan bought at par can never 
yield more than 4% per cent. 


Bond yields for corporate, State and 


municipal issues, rising steadily, put 
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VA and FHA mortgages at a disad. 
vantage in finding a market, Jp. 
surance companies find it hard t 
resist the purchase of corporate bond. 
now yielding 3.40 per cent. Ty. 
exempt municipals, now yielding 2.4 
per cent, are the favorite of many 
investors. On the other hand, savings 
and loan associations, whose inyeg. 
ments are chiefly “in mortgages, plan 
to step up their purchases of VA loans 















Capital expenditures of business haye | 
not been cut by the _hard-mone 
policy of the Government. As the 
top chart shows, business plans t) 
spend for plant and equipment a 
record rates of more than 28 billion 
per year in the second and thir 
quarters. 

Corporate profits, expanding sharph 
this year, provide dollars for expansion 
and generate business optimism. Fint 
quarter profits were at a rate of 19) 
billions per year after taxes, 13 pe 
cent above the year 1952. 

Stock prices, meanwhile, have sagge/ 
since their January peak, when the 
stood 78 per cent above June, 1949. 0h 
June 5 they were 62 per cent abov 





June, 1949, having lost 20 per cent 
of their advance in the bull market. 

The ratio of stock prices to corporie 
profits—the price-earnings _ratio-ha 
fallen to about 11. Last year investor 
paid an average of 12.7 times profit 
in their stock purchases. 

Dividend yield jumped from 5.15 pe 
cent in January to 5.50 in April. 

The market's behavior, often capi 
cious, still bears watching. Over the 
years the market has often served as: 
barometer of approaching change 
in business activity. 
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HOW MUCH WILL 


| | CORROSIO 


COST YOU THIS YEAR? 
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How does this new material of 





Fume Ducts, Tank Liners, Similar Implements—Pitchers, scoops, Versatility — Unplasticized P.V.C. 


Applications — Unplasticized 
P.V.C, made from Exon 402-A is 
ideal for fume ducts and tank 
liners. It is highly resistant to mois- 
lure, acids, oxygen, sunlight, aging 
and other corrosive elements. 









stirrers fabricated from Unplasti- 
cized P.V.C. made from Exon 
402-A are invaluable in handling 
corrosive materials. They are ex- 
tremely light...easy to handle... 
practically eliminate replacement. 





made from Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, 
milled, planed, drilled, embossed, 
rolled, cemented. It is easily 
worked on conventional metal 
and wood working equipment. 






construction fit into your picture? 
Have your engineers consult 
the Firestone Chemical Sales 
Division on proper applications 
of Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
from Exon 402-A...or write: 


Firestone... 


Call at Space 48 Basic Materials Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 

June 15-19 if corrosion is a problem 

in your plant or industry. 
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In Full Text: 


THE KOREA-U.S. DISCORD 


President Eisenhower and President Rhee Outline 
the Pros and Cons of a Cease-Fire Now 


Between two presidents— 

Korea’s Syngman Rhee to Eisenhower: We 
must fight on. 

Eisenhower to Rhee: We would not be justi- 
fied in prolonging the war. 

The story of the Republic of Korea's fear of 
a truce shows up in the correspondence be- 
tween the two presidents. Rhee wants the 


KOREA’S RHEE OBJECTS TO ARMISTICE 


(Following is the text of the letter sent by President Syng- 
man Rhee to President Eisenhower on May 30, 1953.) 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I have recently had the honor of receiving several mes- 
sages from Your Excellency, some oral and some written, 
through General Clark [U.N. Commander in Chief in the 
Far East! and Ambassador Briggs [U.S. Ambassador to 
Korea| and, as a result, come to be fully cognizant of your 
intention to settle the war in Korea by means of an armi- 
stice. I have given them full study and attention. I earnest- 
ly wish I could see my way clear to make a public state- 
ment, as requested, pledging to accept any armistice you 
may deem necessary. But we are fearfully aware, on the 
other hand, that to accept any armistice arrangement which 
would allow the Chinese Communists to remain in Korea 
would mean to the Korean nation, in terms of eventualities, 
an acceptance of a death sentence without protest. It is a 
hard thing for a nation to do. Furthermore, even if I per- 
sonally agree to such an arrangement, it will not help the 
matter very much, as subsequent developments, I fear, will 
show. 

It seems at once appropriate and opportune for us, there- 
fore, to make a proposal now for the consideration of the 
United Nations and the Communist negotiators. Communists 
made their proposals; so did the United Nations. The Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea, however, has been pa- 
tiently waiting all this while for them to discuss the matter 
fully among themselves. None of these proposals from both 
sides has proved to be acceptable to all and consequently 
there has come about a stalemate in negotiation, in addition 
to this stalemated war. Whatever academic arguments there 
may be against it, we cannot but feel that rough and rudi- 
mental justice calls for Korea making one first and last pro- 
posal on its own part. 

From our own point of view, the Korean problem which 
the United Nations started to settle by military means when 
they sent their armed forces to Korea to fight the Commu- 
nists and kept on fighting for three years should be settled 
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power to drive the Communists out of North 
Korea, with U.S. backing. U.S. prefers q 
cease-fire first, then negotiations to try to 
unite Korea at a peace conference. 

We present on these pages the full text of 
the messages exchanged between President 
Rhee and President Eisenhower, together with 
related official statements. 


by punishing the aggressors, unifying Korea and thus firmly 
establishing the collective security of all free nations. This 
would be honorable and just for all concerned and alow 
would force the warmakers to abandon their ambition to con 
quer the world. However, we have found, to our great dis 
appointment, the new United Nations proposal to be of such 
an appeasing nature that it cannot avoid the appearance of 
surrender and that that, in turn, will lead to a great disaster 
to all. We are forced, therefore, to propose something which 
may not be fraught with such a danger. 

Meanwhile, I am sure you have been fully informed of it 
for I mentioned it to General Clark and Ambassador Brigg 
the other day, asking them to present my view of the matter 
to vou. I told them further that I would not publicly announce 
it until I heard from them. I take it for granted, however, 
that you would not mind if I released it now. I am going to 
write down here what I orally said to them by way of cor- 
firming it. There are, of course, certain detail matters to be 
worked out satisfactorily in order to safeguard the fruit d 
our common efforts so far made from dissipation. I sub- 
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mit the following as a rough outline of what we propos 
something to be preferred to any arrangement leaving Ke 
rea divided and letting the Chinese Communists stay on it 
Korea. 

We propose a simultaneous withdrawal of both the Com 
munist and United Nations forces from Korea, on the condi 
tion that a mutual-defense pact between our two govell- 
ments precede it. The Communist puppet regime in Not 
Korea has a military pact, I understand, with Red Chin 
while the latter has another with the Soviet Union. Korea hi 
nothing to counteract the formidable impact of this series? 
Communist military couplings. We sincerely believe that, 0 
when both parties agree to see this primary need and the da 
ger from the absence of its satisfaction, the difficulties, mo 
academic in our view, that seem to discourage such a pa 
will vanish or, at least, can be brushed aside with much ® 
son and wisdom. 

The mutual-defense pact will, we earnestly hope, cover™ 

(Continued on page 112) 
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| subi How banks help coffee-makers 


Ke fill 293,884,843 cups a day 


on it We'Lt wacer almost every topic under 
the sun has been discussed during 
'f ‘coffee-breaks.” But we bet you ve never 
cou considered all the coffee men from 
govem' grower to ¢rocer who work to make that 
Noth cup of coffee easy to get and with a fla- 
Chil vor just right for you. It takes care, inge- 
7 tuity and bank money. 
a, one Here’s the story 
he dit The grower nurses his coffee trees like 
most children, Each crop is carefully harvest- 
a pu ed, dried, washed, graded and bagged 
ich 1h for overseas shipment. The importer sells 
tothe roaster who blends and roasts the 
toffee beans to pique your palate with 
tich flavor and aroma. He then grinds for 
pend Jour coffee-maker; vacuum-packs, pres- 
fire packs or produces “instants” for 
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your taste, pocketbook and convenience. 


“Sounds great,” you say, “but you 
mentioned banks and money?” 


Right! Bank money helps all the way 
with growers, shippers, importers 
roasters and wholesale and retail gro- 
cers. Here’s how: 

Keeping coffee in the black 


Bank loans start with the raw, green 
beans, and follow millions of them in 
the hold of a ship headed for the States. 
That cargo got under way faster, thanks 
to a letter of credit opened by the bank 
at the request of the importer. 


And then come the roasters. They de- 
pend on money from the bank to meet 
payrolls and keep their plants equipped 
with the newest time- and labor-saving 
machinery. 


Getting closer to your coffeepot, both 

















nt It’s a “break” for Coffee! 


the distributor and retailer periodically 
call on a bank to finance operations that 
help to bring you all of the leading 
brands. So you can see what a great 
break it is for coffee to have a bank al- 
ways in the background. 


It’s competitive banking’s job to make 
the community’s idle money available 
whenever and wherever business finds 
opportunities for profitable enterprise. 


Under these conditions the commu- 
nity benefits. There are jobs for men and 
women, returns for investors and mate- 
rial advantages for all the people. 


Chase National Bank, first in loans to 
American industry, is proud of banking’s 
contribution to our country’s progress. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





following points, among others to be agreed upon by both 
sides: 

The United States will agree to come to our military 
aid and assistance immediately, without any consultation 
or conference with any nation or nations, if and when an 
enemy nation or nations resume aggressive activities 
against the Korean Peninsula. 

The security pact should include the United States 
help in the increase of the ROK armed forces. If we 
come to agree with thé Soviets to refrain from building 
up the defense forces on both sides, our hands will be 
tied while the Soviets continue to do it anyway. 

Adequate supplies of arms, ammunition and general 
logistic materials will be given Korea with a view to 
making it strong enough to defend itself without needing 

_ American soldiers to fight in Korea again. 

The United States air and naval forces will remain 
where they are now so as to deter the enemy from at- 
tempting another aggression. 

In case the idea of simultaneous withdrawal is found un- 
acceptable to either or both of the negotiating parties, I beg 
you to allow the Koreans to continue the fighting, for this is 
the universal preference of the Korean people to any divisive 
armistice or peace. Our first choice, if we are allowed to make 
it, is still to have our allies by our side to actively help us 
fight out our common issue. But, if that is no longer possible, 
we would rather wish to have the right of self-determination 


RHEE ANNOUNCES A COUNTERPROPOSAL 


(Following is the text of a statement by Syngman Rhee, 
issued on June 5, 1953.) 


The United Nations proposal is unacceptable to this Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore, as a counterproposal, we suggest the simulta- 
neous withdrawal of both the Communist and United Nations 
troops from Korea, on the condition that a mutual-defense 
pact be concluded between the Republic of Korea and the 
United States of America preceding withdrawal. 

The mutual-defense pact should include the following 
provisions: 

1) American participation on the Republic of Korea 
side will be automatic and instantaneous in the case that 
the Korean peninsula is attacked by a nation or nations; 
2) An adequate supply of arms, ammunition and general 


EISENHOWER EMPHASIZES NEED FOR PEACEFUL SOLUTION 


(Following is the text of the letter sent by President Eisen- 
hower to Syngman Rhee, written on June 6, 1953, and de- 
livered to Mr. Rhee the following day.) 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I received on June 2 the cabled text of your communica- 
tion dated May 30. I have given it the careful and sympa- 
thetic consideration it deserves. 

The Republic of Korea has engaged all of its resources, hu- 
man and material, in a struggle which will go down in history 
as one of the epic struggles of all time. You have dedicated 
your all without reservation to the principle that human lib- 
erty and national liberty must survive against Communist 
aggression which tramples upon human dignity and which 
replaces national sovereignty with a humiliating satellite 
status. The principles fer which your nation has fought and 
for which so many of your youth have died are principles 
which defend free men and free nations everywhere. 

The United States has stood with you, and with you we 
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to decide the issue ourselves conclusively one way or ¢, as 
other. Anyway, it is beyond question that we cannot any Co 
longer survive a stalemate of division. ib 

Let me assure Your Excellency that the defense of thi jo 
United States is as dear to us as is that of our own, for thei ae 
ultimate safety or security of the whole free world hangs ff n0 
upon that of the United States. For this reason, we even je. ea 
sent the so-called unity of the free nations, some of whom dy ff suf 
urge the United States to join in their appeasement policy § hi 
These nations do not realize where they stand in this globe | 
struggle between democracy and Communism. ta 

Due to the lack of a firm and steady policy on the part (ff Na 
the free world, we have lost already too many nations to th fl fe 
Soviets. The longer this policy continues, the more free pa. in 
tions will be forced to join with the enemy of democracy. ff 
To disappoint the Koreans is to disappoint most of thi St 
anti-Communist elements everywhere. The United State ff W 
will in the end find itself a democratic oasis in a Comm. pr 
nist desert. I trust that the people of America will neve ff Na 
sell out their freedom and democratic institutions at th ma 
price of peace. to 

Action, not words, will deter the world aggressor. tne 

Our prayers are unwaveringly behind every effort of yous ff ins 
to pull through an effective action against the enemy, io me 


spite of the difficulties that surround you. jus 
Most sincerely yours, No 

SYNGMAN RHEE onl 

the 


logistical materials will be given Korea for the purpose d 
making Korea strong enough to defend itself so as to r-§ in 
lease safely every American citizen from action in Korex§ an 
8) American air and naval forces will remain where ther Sta 
are now pending the build-up of their Korean counterpart an 
to an adequate degree so as to deter the enemy from attemp--ff tion 
ing another aggression. 

If this proposal is unacceptable, however, we must be af pro 
lowed to continue to fight. We prefer to fight on to any de to: 
vices, armistice or peace. Our first choice, if we are free tof of 
make it, still is that we would like to have our Allies by ow an 
side actively to fight out our common issue; but if that is wif anc 
longer possible, we would wish rather to exercise our inf the 
nate right of self-determinatidn to decide the issue concl-f her 
sively one way or the other. In any case, we can no longer sec 
survive the stalemate or division. 


have fought for those principles, as part of the United Nef Ko, 
tions Command. The blood of your youth and our youth his ff the 
been poured out on the altar of common sacrifice. Thereby 
we have demonstrated not only our dedication to the case§ 
of human freedom and political liberty, but also our dedice ff thi 
tion to an equally important principle which is that the the 
cannot be independence without interdependence, and there f pec 
cannot be human liberty except as men recognize that they con 
are bound together by ties of common destiny. occ 
The moment has now come when we must decide whether i 7 
to carry on by warfare a struggle for the unification of Kori wh 
or whether to pursue this goal by political and other methods. i def 
The enemy has proposed an armistice which involves! 
clear abandonment of the fruits of aggression. The armisti¢ 
would leave the Republic of Korea in undisputed possess 
of substantially the territory which the Republic administerd 
prior to the aggression, indeed this territory will be so™ 
what enlarged. . 
The proposed armistice, true to the principle of polite 
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Or thf asylum, assures that the thousands of North Koreans and 
Ot any Communist Chinese prisoners in our hands, who have seen 
and who wish to share it, will have the opportunity to 
of the do so and will not be forcibly sent back into Communist 
for the f areas. The principle of political asylum is one which we could 
hangs ff not honorably surrender even though we thereby put an 
ven re. earlier end to our own human and material losses. We have 
10m dof suffered together many thousands of casualties in support of 
policy. this principle. 
glob ff It is my profound conviction that under these circum- 
tances acceptance of the armistice is required of the United 
part off Nations and the Republic of Korea. We would not be justi- 
to thf fed in prolonging the war with all the misery that it involves 
ree na in the hope of achieving, by force, the unification of Korea. 
Ocracy.§ The unification of Korea is an end to which the United 
of thi States is committed, not once but many times, through its 
State: # World War II declarations and through its acceptance of the 
ommi.dp principles enunciated in reference to Korea by the United 
| never Nations. Korea is unhappily not the only country which re- 
at th & mains divided after World War II. We remain determined 
to play our part in achieving the political union of all coun- 
tries so divided. But we do not intend to employ war as an 
f yous | instrument to accomplish the world-wide political settle- 
my, inf ments to which we are dedicated and which we believe. to be 
just. It was indeed a crime that those who attacked from the 
North invoked violence to unite Korea under their rule. Not 
oily as your official friend but as a personal friend I urge 
that your country not embark upon a similar course. 
There are three major points I would like to make to you: 
1. The United States will not renounce its efforts by all 
peaceful means to effect the unification of Korea. Also as a 
member of the United Nations we shall seek to assure that 
pose ff the United Nations continues steadfast in its determination 
to r-$ in this respect. In the political conference which will follow 
Korea;§ an armistice that will be our central objective. The United 
re theyf States intends to consult with your Government both before 
terparsf§ and during such a conference and expects the full participa- 
ttempt-f tion of your Government in that conference. 
2. You speak of a mutual-defense pact. I am prepared 


| be al promptly after the conclusion and acceptance of an armistice - 


any def to negotiate with you a mutual-defense treaty along the lines 
free tf of the treaties heretofore made between the United States 
by ouff and the Republic of the Philippines, and the United States 
at is wf and Australia and New Zealand. You may recall that both of 
our it these treaties speak of “the development of a more compre- 
conch hensive system of regional security in the Pacific area.” A 
longer security pact between the United States and the Republic of 


_ | (Following is the text of a statement by You Chan Yang, 
ed Nef Korean Ambassador to Washington, to a press conference at 
uth has ff the Embassy on June 8, 1953.) 
Thereby 
e cai’ This statement is made in the hope that it may clarify the 
dedice- thinking of our friends here in America, and elsewhere in 
tt thei the free world, with respect to the attitude of the Korean 
d thee f people, including our venerable President Syngman Rhee, 
at they concerning the proposed truce withthe Red aggressors now 
occupying so much of our country. 
vheth' i There are no words adequate for the people of Korea, 
f Kor’ whether officials or citizens, to express our gratitude for the 
ethods defense of our homeland from wanton Communist aggres- 
calves 4 sion during the last three tragic years. We shall forever be 
grateful that so many allies stood with us when Moscow- 
nated puppet regimes carried on such vast destruction 
of our lives, our homes and our resources. 
It must be borne in mind that a divided Korea was not 
choice of our people. A divided Korea is the responsibility 
of our allies in World War II. Korea was divided at the 
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Korea would be a further step in that direction. It would cov- 
er the territory now or hereafter brought peacefully under 
the administration of the ROK. Of course you realize that, 
under our constitutional system, any such treaty would be 
made only with the advice and consent of the Senate. How- 
ever, the action which the United States has heretofore taken, 
and the great investment of blood and treasure which has 
already been made for the independence of Korea are cer- 
tainly clear indications of American temper and intentions 
not to tolerate a repetition of unprovoked aggression. 

3. The United States Government, subject to requisite con- 
gressional appropriations, will be prepared to continue eco- 
nomic aid to the Republic of Korea, which will permit in 
peace a restoration of its devastated land. Homes must be 
rebuilt. Industries must be re-established. Agriculture must 
be made vigorously productive. 

The preamble of the Constitution of the United States 
states the goals of our people, which I believe are equally the 
goals of the brave people of Korea, namely “to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty.” Manifestly, not all 
of these conditions now prevail in Korea. Moreover, in exist- 
ing circumstances they cannot be achieved either by prolon- 
gation of the present conflict or by reckless adventure with 
a new one. Only by peaceful means can these things be 
achieved. 

With the conclusion of an armistice the United States is 
prepared to join with the Republic of Korea to seek for Korea 
these ends. We believe that in Korea there should be a more 
perfect union and, as I say, we shall seek to achieve that 
union by all peaceful methods. We believe that there should 
be domestic tranquility and that can come from the end 
of fighting. There should be provision for the defense of 
Korea. That will come from the mutual security treaty which 
we are prepared to make. The general welfare should be ad- 
vanced and that will come from your own peacetime efforts 
and from economic assistance to your war-torn land. Finally, 
a peaceful settlement will afford the best opportunity to 
bring to your people the blessings of liberty. 

I assure you, Mr. President, that, so far as the United 
States is concerned, it is our desire to go forward in fellow- 
ship with the Republic of Korea. Even the thought of a sep- 
aration at this critical hour would be a tragedy. We must 
remain united. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


KOREA OBJECTS TO PEACE WITHOUT VICTORY 


38th parallel, with control of the northern part of our nation 
given over to Soviet Russia, without the consent of our peo- 
ple. It was done in agreement with this same Soviet Russia 
that now challenges the whole free world. So long as that 
division stands, the unity of Korea is the concern of all gov- 
ernments and peoples that failed to see, in 1945 and the 
years following, what the results of that division would 
be. It seemed so obvious to us that control of North Ko- 
rea by the U.S.S.R. would mean ultimate control of the 
entire country, by subversion, aggressive military action, or 
both. 

When aggression flamed into war against our people, still 
free in June, 1950, our allies in the United Nations came to 
our defense, with the announced objective, I quote: 

“The United Nations Resolution of Oct. 7, 1950, rec- 
ommended that all appropriate steps be taken to insure 
conditions of stability throughout Korea for the establish- 
ment of a unified, independent and democratic government 
in the sovereign state of Korea, and also in February, 1951, 
the U.N. General Assembly branded the Red Chinese Gov- 
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ernment as an aggressor because Red Chinese were fighting 
outside of China on Korean soil.” They are still there. 

Will anyone assume that those objectives have been 
reached? Of course not. But they could have been. In the 
years ahead, it can never be erased from the pages of history 
that, had the military forces entrusted with repelling the 
aggressors from my country been permitted to do so, they 
could have won a smashing victory. This is testified to not 
only by the generals and field commanders of our Korean 
troops, but by leaders of the Unified Command, notably by 
Gen. James A. Van Fleet, who has told in detail how the 
Red aggressors were beaten and exhausted in May, 1951, 
and who has said: 

“Though we could readily have followed up our successes 
and defeated the enemy, that was not the intention in 
Washington. The State Department had already let the Reds 
know that we were willing to settle on the 38th Parallel.” 
Words of General Stratemever, of Admiral Joy, and many 
other commanders back up the fact of that inexplicable de- 
cision of political leaders to restrain the military from full use 
of its strength to end the war. 

Would such action have “spread” the war? No one of 
our military field commanders believed it would. They knew 
that the chief aggressor, the regime that has supplied the 
implements of death against my people and our allies of the 
free world, was not ready for war. Victory for the forces of 
freedom would have ended the war, not spread it. Victory 
would have won to the side of freedom and justice so many 
of the now wavering millions of peoples in Asia that never 
again could the Communist tyrants have challenged the 
strength of free peoples in our area. 

Had the victory been won, it would have served notice 
on the Communist leaders, in Moscow and in their satellite 
lands, that aggression against any part of the free world 
would be met by stinging defeat. 

In the absence of victory, what have we? We have the 
spectacle of the strongest nations on earth, the leaders in 
liberty and human rights, giving up the fight without their 
objectives obtained, yielding to those bent on the complete 
destruction of all liberty and human rights everywhere on 
earth. In the eyes of the teeming millions of my neighbors 
in Asia, the United Command in Korea has lost the war. The 
offensives of the aggressors during the last few days, while 
the “peace” talks are going on, are notice to the whole 
world that the Reds are not licked, that they are still win- 
ning victories in the field, that the allies are weak and 
disorganized. Let us face the fact that, from now on, 
the Communists will play their propaganda to the limit, 
pointing out that they won the war against all the might 
of the allies, including the United States of America, that 
they forced upon the Unified Command practically their 
own terms, and that in due course they intend to attain 
any objectives ‘they failed to have granted them. By what 
methods of intimidation, coercion, trickery and _ subver- 
sion they will continue their conquests will soon be ap- 
parent. 

Surely the American people and others of our friends 
understand that we of Korea have suffered most in this 
war, and that we wanted it to end as speedily as possible 
to attain peace with independence and justice. 

Now they must understand that we have no faith in Com- 
munist promises. In the opinion of President Rhee and our 
people, this truce will not cause the aggressors to abandon 
their plan to control all of Korea, and to move on, when the 
time is ripe for each step, to use the weapon which possession 
of Korean soil gives them to endanger Japan and other Asian 
areas. We feel it is utterly tragic that so many do not un- 
derstand that Communist agreement to this proposed truce 
is based upon the desire of the Moscow regime to accom- 
plish the following: 

1. To gain time to absorb the vast Communist gains in 
the Far East and in Europe. This means the relentless 
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Sovietizing of that part of my country which they conta) [ 
and of China, and of any other people under their yoke, | 

2. To move forward in their announced plan to pick off, }iy 
by bit, more pieces of the free world, particularly in Ag, st 
The weapons will be infiltration, subversion, intimidation and I 3 
threats of aggression, if not its active use. 

3. To keep draining away and tying down the man pov, 
and resources of the free world, and particularly of the Unite 
States, as this cold war goes on and humanity never fing: th 
again the opportunity to devote its production and its tay pg 
to the ways of peace. 

We shall see the spectacle of the great powers, the cham. 
pions of liberty, yielding up the prisoners of war they hay 
taken at the cost of so many lives of brave men of the Unified 
Command, and turning these prisoners over to a so-callelff D 
“neutral” commission, which no honest person would ever in 
recognize as neutral. On that commission will be Moseoy. 
trained stooges of the Communists, who will be permitted tp 
“brain-wash” their victims for 90 days, in an effort to for ho 
them to do what we of the U.N. promised them they woul ff 4 
never have to do voluntarily, go back to Communist slayer a | 
It is a fair question to ask, if the minds of the prisoners arf an 
made up and they have chosen freedom: Why should th 
champions of freedom leave them to the mercies of th pr 
enemies of freedom? Why hold as prisoners after the tne de 
any of my countrymen at all? Are they not at home in their mf a 
tive land? Can they not live where they choose to live in kof po 
rea? Is it in keeping with the principles of the great United ° 
States of America to let anyone question their right to free. 
dom? Does this process keep faith with those who have paid 4% 
their last full measure of devotion that a free Korea might live’ ple 

President Eisenhower recently spoke the thrilling words offf tia’ 
that great American patriot, Patrick Henry. Surely thell stri 
American people can understand what those words now§ gy 
mean to us Koreans: “Is life so sweet and peace so dear a 
to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid 
it, Almighty God. I care not what course others may tale wit 
but as for me, give me liberty or give me death!” f 

Having said these things, I desire now to ask two qua p 
tions of you newsmen here. I address the first question tiff som 
the American newsmen, for it pertains to your country. Her 
is a map of Korea, divided as it now stands by the battle line 
The territory controlled by the aggressors comprises morg* P 
than half of my country. If the truce is signed soon, that iff tee 
about the proportion that will remain in Communist hands mos 

Now, here is a map of the United States. If the same conf of 
dition prevailed in the United States, the portion shaded in 
red would be the part controlled by the aggressors, Let ws 
presume that they had attacked from the Atlantic Coast. 
They would hold all the country westward to the middle ofjune 
a line from Texas northward through North Dakota. that 

Now, my first question is this: In the event of such a an 
unhappy circumstance, and after three years of bloody wa, &i 
with a chance of victory by the use of maximum militay SP 
pressure, is there any American newsman here who wouligmur 
blame the American Government and people if they desiedfInd 
to push on to victory? Is there anyone here who would «-Marm 
vocate for the United States the same course we Koreans att 
compelled to accept by the leaders of the free world? Wha ti 
would America do in the circumstances? ae 

Here is a map of England. If the same condition of Com fore, 
munist occupation prevailed in England as does in Korajisona 
the dividing line would cut England in half. My secott cept 
question is this: What would our allies, the British, do unde 
that circumstance? Would they not request continued : T 
from our mutual friends, the Americans, to repel the agers 
sor? And what would be the response of the United States Was 
If then some of our allies in the United Nations would igi 
to the death to repel and punish aggression in one ale” Bion. 
the world, why would they not in another? The peoples W 
Asia need to know. We believe in one standard in behald bie. 
liberty for all those who are enslaved. “I 
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4 strong on the battle line only a few miles north of the 
andi 3gth parallel, as they threaten the security of South 
orea. 
Wet Not all the blame rests on our European allies, 
finds @ though the British have favored a “peace at any price” 
tars f because they feared American military, industrial and 
fnancial resources would be diverted to Asia instead 
Tee Europe, | 
nifed American politics played a part in the fiasco. When 
called Dwight Eisenhower conducted his political campaign 
every # in 1952, he showed firmness toward the Korean situa- 
SCO tion—he said he would not agree to a truce with dis- 
ed t honor, he would not appease. Then came the election 
nil and inauguration. The Administration’s advisers took 
avery. § a@ look at Korea and a look at our unbalanced budget 
rs at f and a look at the campaign pledge that had been inter- 
ld the preted widely as a promise to end the Korean war. The 
he decision evidently was made to liquidate the whole 
Pot affair promptly and go along with the British view- 
in Ko | point. 
Unite! This was a short-sighted decision. It was taken in 
‘ fee privacy. No opportunity was given the American peo- 
: pa ple to debate the issue because the intermittent nego- 
ords off tiations of the last 60 days have been conducted in the 
ly thf strictest secrecy. Even our South Korean ally was ex- 
is now} cluded from the crucial stages, being given copies of our 
poe proposals a few minutes before an important session 
» tel with the enemy envoys. 
; At no time was the Korean Republic permitted to be 
0 qua party to the negotiations at Panmunjom. Only “ob- 
‘tion Wl servers” were allowed. Yet the North Korean puppet 
Bs government was permitted to play a principal role as 
-; mong’ Party to the truce negotiations. This was not fair 
that if teatment for our South Korean ally, which has done 
| hands most of the fighting and suffered the greatest number 


me Col“ of casualties. 
jaded iin 
_ Let w , ; ; ; 
> Coast If history is a guide—and it has been almost 


iddle of funerring in its lessons—the Administration will find 
that in the not-far-distant future the aggressor at Mos- 
rane cow will move on toward other areas. Already the news 
military dispatches tell of the unprecedented quantities of am- 
o woig@@unition and artillery which have been moved into 
; desiedf Indochina in recent weeks to support Communist 
ould a fl armies which are fighting the French there. 
ee President Eisenhower, who has a personal admira- 
"a tion for Churchill and has followed his leadership be- 
of Com- fore, has yielded now to the Prime Minister’s many per- 
n Kori,f§sonal messages in the last few weeks urging him to ac- 
y Seco cept a truce and forget unification of Korea as a mili- 
do under “<a 
el lary objective. 
e aggre Throughout the political campaign Mr. Eisenhower 
d State’ Was telling the voters that our troops could come home 
ould fig om Korea in a year or two—just as soon as new divi- 
oe - ens of the Republic of Koréa were trained and armed. 
behal What do we face today? A reluctant, disillusioned, 
Psappointed Korean Republic whose troops occupy 70 
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per cent of the front line and whose President has been 
protesting in vain to our Government, publicly and 
privately, for more than two years against any truce 
while the Communist Chinese armies remained on Ko- 
rean soil. Last week there were newspaper editorials in 
America demanding that the Korean leaders be coerced 
into signing the truce. Must we now keep American 
troops in Korea to police the South Korean army? 

The President in an address last week, speaking of 
our allies and the United Nations, said: 

“This essential, indispensable unity means compro- 
mise—always within a clearly defined, clearly under- 
stood framework of principle.” 

Must we compromise with evil men in the Kremlin 
who have stirred up millions of people against us? 

Is it within the “framework of principle” to compro- 
mise with a government that has demonstrated by mili- 
tary aggression its disregard for all principles of 
morality? 

Must we abandon our ally—South Korea—and tell 
all Asia that the alliance of free peoples is just tired of 
fighting and that, if you palaver long enough in a so- 
called “negotiation,” the United States and Britain 
will finally give in because their governments believe 
in appeasement? Even now, before a truce agreement 
is signed, Britain publicly advocates that the Red 
China Government be admitted soon to the U.N., not- 
withstanding the Chinese aggression that has cost tens 
of thousands of casualties on our side. 

How far away is the fateful day when the Soviets 
overreach themselves—when they misconstrue our dis- 
inclination in 1953 to pursue military objectives as 
cowardice and when they challenge us in a way that we 
cannot ignore? We will then have to fight World War 
III, just as we fought World War II and World War I, 
to convince the aggressors that appeasement didn’t 
mean cowardice after all and that we cannot tolerate 
further acts of palpable aggression. 


There is still time to prevent World War III. 
But it will not be prevented if we become conformists, 
if we swallow an official line and listen to “the easy way. 
out” which some of our allies in Europe, for reasons of 
convenience and expediency, are urging on us now. 
There must be full and free discussion. 

The Korean truce is a Far Eastern Munich. For the 
armistice agreement is really the peace agreement. The 
U.N. is committed now by President Eisenhower’s 
statement that force will not be employed again in any 
effort to reunite divided countries. And does anybody 
believe the Communists will be persuaded by peaceful 
means to give up what they hold today? 

We are eequiescing in a retreat by the United Na- 
tions from the resolutions it has formally adopted. 

Do our leaders really think all this means peace? Or 
are we stumbling slowly but surely into the biggest war 
in all history? 
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IS WORLD WAR Ill NOW INEVITABLE? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


aa ISTORY TELLS US that every Munich, every appease- 
ment, every compromise with evil men bent on ag- 
gression has eventually led to bloody conflict. 

Conversely, firmness in a balance-of-power diplo- 
macy has given the world long periods of peace broken 
only when leaders have let down their guard and chosen 
short-sighted policies of political expediency. 

In the years just before World War I, British diplo- 
macy vacillated. By the spring of 1914, the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, found himself striving des- 
perately at the last moment to avert a war that was 
slowly but surely emerging out of the political appease- 
ments of the past. Germany thought England wouldn’t 
or couldn’t help France. So the Kaiser took the chance, 
and in August 1914 his armies drove toward France. 

Back in the spring of 1939, Molotov was sitting in 
Moscow playing a game of intended alliance with Lon- 
don and Paris while secretly negotiating a mutual se- 
curity pact with Hitler. This assured Nazi Germany 
that, for a while at least, it would not be fighting a two- 
front war—against both Russia and France. 

The documents obtained from Germany after the 
war, however, reveal that the military strength of the 
Nazis had been grossly overestimated by the Allies 
and that psychological factors—a belief that Britain 
would not fight—caused Hitler in September 1939 to 
take the chance he did when he attacked Poland. 

America, too, failed the world in the 1930’s, under 
Republican and Democratic Administrations, by vacil- 
lation declining to make clear that the United States 
would come to the aid of countries which were the vic- 
tims of aggression. Hitler took advantage of this aloof- 
ness and never regarded seriously the messages of dip- 
lomatic concern which came to him from President 
Roosevelt in 1939—too late to be respected and giving 
no hint that they would be backed up by military force. 


What are we telling Soviet Russia today? We 
are saying that we are unable or unwilling to fight for 
victory when we have already committed our armies 
to battle for nearly three years. The story of the Korean 
truce agreement is the story of a Far Eastern Munich. 
Substitute the Republic of Korea for Czechoslovakia 
as the expendable country, and the parallel begins to 
emerge. Substitute Korea for hapless Poland at the 
Yalta Conference, and the analogy is complete. 

When the North Korean army invaded South Korea 
in June 1950 and the United States decided to get the 
authorization of the U. N. to intervene, all the world 
was notified that aggression would be resisted. Many of 
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us applauded this as an epochal step that might wel] 
prevent World War III. It was a notice to the Commu. 
nists that the free world would fight back. 

But Moscow saw in the continuance of British recog. 
nition of Red China the beginnings of a rift between 
America and Britain on Far Eastern policy. When the 
aggression by North Korean forces was repelled by 
General MacArthur, Moscow ordered another aggres. 
sion. The Communist Chinese armies in overwhelming 
numbers came down from the Yalu River and in De- 
cember 1950 forced the U. N. troops back to the 38th 
parallel. According to the Moscow and Peiping view- 
points, “the U. N. aggression” was repulsed. 

On October 7, 1950, the U. N., by resolution, had de- 
clared that its armies were in Korea to repel aggression 
and “to establish peace throughout Korea.” Always 
there was the objective of unification by the military 
means being employed at that time. Otherwise, why 
didn’t the U. N. order a stop before our forces crossed 
the 38th parallel in early October 1950 and call then 
for a truce? By January 1951, the Truman Administra- 
tion, under pressure from our allies, refused to allow 
maximum military power to be used to win. Suddenly 
in June 1951 the Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, an- 
nounced that a truce would be accepted in and around 
the 38th parallel and that unification of Korea was now 
only a “political” objective. The Soviets caught the 
hint and almost immediately Ambassador Malik at the 
U. N. made a public suggestion that truce talks should 
be begun. Military defeat for the U. N. was apparent. 

Then Moscow tested out the Allies by a long series of 
sessions at Kaesong and Panmunjom which had for 
their object a wearing down of the patience of the U.N. 
members. Coincidentally, friends of Moscow, like In- 
dia, began to build up an appeasement policy inside 
the U. N. An artificial issue was trumped up relating 
solely to the return of prisoners of war. In and of them- 
selves, the differences on this point were not irreconcil- 
able as shown by the agreement made last week. But the 
argument, deliberately prolonged by the Communists, 
served a basic purpose—to divert attention from the 
real issue, which was the continued presence of Con- 
munist Chinese on Korean territory. 


To say that Communist aggression now has 
been repelled is to fly in the face of the facts. In June 
1950, the North Korean army stood on the 38th pat 
allel. Today the armies of Red China—formally de 
clared by the U. N. to be an aggressor—stand 900,000 
(Continued on back of this page) 
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Kentucky Tavern, identified with good taste for 
generations, long ago earned the title of ‘‘The 
Aristocrat of Bonds’’. Noble in flavor, princely in 


taste, it is the instinctive choice as the finest of 
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all fine whiskies by those who live a gracious life. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 







Louisville, Kentucky 
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NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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Reutin floods don’t hamper production on this oil 
well—it’s Sun Oil Company’s Well No. 3, with the pumping unit 
located fifteen feet above the southern Illinois Wabash 

River bottoms. This unit is powered by a famous 
Fairbanks-Morse ZC Oil Field Engine ... an engine 

that thrives on neglect! 


Fairbanks-Morse Performance—so often the answer 
to Industry’s problems. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, IIl. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 








OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT * PUMPS « SCALES « ELECTRIC MOTORS * GENERATORS ¢ LIGHT 
PLANTS « DIESEL, DUAL FUEL & GASOLINE ENGINES * MAGNETOS « DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 


